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Ask your Du Pont technical 
sales representative for his help 
in solving your processing 
problems. He’s part of a team 
of specialists that’s hard 

to beat. Working with him 

on customer service is an 
experienced staff of rubber 
chemists and engineers... 
backed by Du Pont’s out- 


standing research facilities. 





DU PONT 





TEPIDON 





offers you: 


SPEED 
ECONOMY 
CONVENIENCE 


in acceleration of rubber or GR-S latex 


YOU GET SPEEDof processing because Tepidone produces 


2 





fast, tight cures in rubber or GR-S latex, whether 
used as a primary or secondary accelerator. It 
is active at temperatures as low as 100°F. 


ECONOMY in two ways. First, Tepidone is low 

in cost and can beused in small amounts. Second, 
when shorter curing cycles are desirable, Tepi- 
done’s fast action means that processing time 
and cost can be reduced. 


CONVENIENCE in handling. Tepidone is a liq- 
uid that is miscible with water in all proportions. 
Just mix with an equal volume of water and 
add to your compound. 


WRITE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST DISTRICT OFFICE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


HEmlock 3161 
EMerson 5391 


Akron 8, Ohio, 40 E. Buchtel Ave.... 
Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., N. W.. 
Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St. .....HAncock 6-1711 
Chicago 3, Ill., 7 South Dearborn St... ANdover 3-7000 
Houston, Texas, 4141 Dennis St......... ATwood 4566 
Los Angeles 58, Cal., 2930 E. 44th St.....LOgan 5-6464 
New York 13, N.Y., 40 Worth St. ....COrtlandt 7-3966 


Wilmington 98, Del., 1007 Market St.....Wilm. 4-5121 
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India Rupser Worvp June , 1953, Vol. 128, Ne Published monthly by Britt Brotuers PusBiisHinG Corp. Office of Publication, 1309 Noble Stree’. 
Ph il: lelphia, Pa., with Editorial and Executive Offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post 
Office at Philadelphia, ng under the act of March 3, 187 $5.00 per year; Canada $6.00; All other Countries 
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Another new development using 





HE rubber bottom of this golf 

bag can take a beating that 
former types couldn't. Materials used 
previously would either be too 
brittle and crack, or wear through 
too soon. 


So the bag manufacturer tried a 
new rubber compound for molding 
the bottoms—a compound to which 
Good-rite Resin 50 had been added. 
That did it. He got the hardness and 
improved abrasion and wear re- 
sistance that was wanted. This golf 
bag bottom can be dragged around 
a course, dropped ona hard locker- 
room floor time after time, and be 
ready for plenty more rough treat- 
ment. The bag bottom will outwear 


GEON polyvinyl materials 
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HYCAR American rubber e 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical «=~. 





Golf bag made by Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Good-rite Resin 50 only. 


BOTTOM WINS TOP SCORE FOR WEAR! 


the bag itself. A big improvement— 
and an extra sales advantage! 

Good-rite Resin 50 has a high 
score for helping improve many 
other products. Itis an easy-process- 
ing, reinforcing and stiffening agent 
compatible with crude rubber and 
most American rubbers. It affords 
a new and simple approach to 
hardness problems. It saves time 
by eliminating master-batching. 
It gives rubber compounds better 
flex life, higher elongation, im- 
proved abrasion resistance and 
better handling because Resin 50 
acts as a plasticizer at processing 
temperatures. 

A white, free-flowing powder, 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


Good-rite Resin 50 can be com- 
pounded in a wide range of colors. 
For helpful technical information, 
please write Dept. HA-6, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B.F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


HARMON colors 
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Better products...easier, too, 


When the Philblacks* work for you! 


Let the Philblacks send your sales curve up and 
production costs down! 

Philblack E .. . the “toughest” black on the 
market today! Up to 42% better abrasion resist- 
ance. Super resistance to cut and crack growth, 
too. Truly a ‘‘mileage miracle’? when used in 
synthetic or natural tire treads. Use this SAF 
black wherever you need super wear in rubber! 


Philblack O .. . this HAF black is used ex- 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION 


tensively for tires, industrial belts and hoses. 
Affords excellent abrasion resistance, long flex 
life and good electrical conductivity. 


Philblack A... easy-processing MAF black, 
famous for accurate moldings; fast, trouble-free 
tubing; good appearance of finished products. 
High hot tensile, too, and ability to disperse heat. 


Consult our technical sales representative who 
calls on you or write our nearest office. 


80 BROADWAY +« NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


* 


A Trademark 


Philblack E, Philblack O, and Philblack A are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Here’s ozone protection—all year 'round! 


This unusually efficient static-cracking 
inhibitor wards off the effects of light 
and ozone in any season— gives constant 
protection against frosting, checking, 
and atmospheric cracking. 

Carefully blended of special waxes, 
Sunproof can be used in natural rubber, 
and in GR-S, GR-A, and other Buna N 


stocks. It mixes readily, requires no 





.... with 


handling precautions. and is harmless 


to the skin. Sunproot is non-discolor- 


ing, too, and does not affect rate of 


cure or aging properties. 

Available in three strengths, Sun- 
proof 713, Improved, or Junior, this 
anti-cracking agent has proved its etfec- 
tiveness in farm tires and whitewalls, 


sponge gaskets, windshield stripping, 








wire insulation, mechanicals, tootwear, 


clothing, drug sundries, and many 
more applications. 

Make sure your products enjoy the 
protection of this proven rubber chemi- 
cal. For more information on Sunproof, 


write to the address below. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Drriston of United States Rubber Company 


136 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 
CANADA: NAL 


GATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited. Elmira, Ont 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics * Synthetic Rubber ¢ Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals 
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Cut your 
scrap loss 
with Pliovic 


ou will find—as many vinyl processors have 
_ rere discovered—that you get less scrap, 
more re-usable trim, tailings and ends when you 
turn to PLIovic G90V—Goodyear’s new polyvinyl 
chloride resin. 
That’s because PLIOVIC G90V has outstanding heat 
stability—giving less degradation and loss of 
physical properties when reworked. It also per- 
mits high calender speeds and fast extrusions that 
mean more production. 
PLIOVIC G90V has a high uniform bulk density for 
ease in handling — good color for use in clear or 
pigmented compounds — and can easily be com- 
pounded for use in a wide range of products. 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” —every Sunday— ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 


Re-runs of trim like this are easy wi 








ee 
th PLIOVIC G90V 










First in a series of polyviny!] chloride resins, 

PLIOVIC G90V is another use-proved product by 

Goodyear. Write for full details today to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Pliolite, Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliovic—T.M.’s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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STOP THE 


with 


BAKED BY THE SUN—fthis 


was “protected” bya 


non-staining antioxidant 
other than WING-STAY S 


SIDE BY SIDE TESTS — provide ample proof of added protection of 
WING-STAY S as compared to a phosphite ester type, non-staining anti- 
oxidant. These cured samples were exposed to sunlight for three weeks. 





colored rubber with WING-STAY S— 
Goodyear’s outstanding, non-staining, non- 
discoloring antioxidant. 

WING-STAY S is a liquid, phenolic type com- 
pound. It is easily incorporated in dry rubber 
or latices. It is extremely resistant to heat, 
sunlight and extraction by water. It is widely 
used to maintain the properties of both nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber products with a 
minimum of discoloration, odor or migration. 


5 ee can stop the sun in its attack on light- 


One look at the samples shown here tells you 
how much more protection WING-STAY S gives 
GR-S against direct sunlight than another 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 


every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic, Wing-Stay— T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - 


June, 1953 


widely used non-staining antioxidant. Your 
own tests will give you further proof. 


Try adding WING-StTayY § to any non-staining 
GR-S. Then, subject the rubber to heat aging 
at 212°F or exposure to sunlight. You will 
soon see how WING-STAY S provides the best 
balance between preservative and non-stain- 
ing properties and low cost. 

For further details and samples, write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


hardened chunk of raw GR-S 












PLIOVIC *- WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 


tt ably 


VINYLS AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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IN RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION... 


the luxurious new Super Dome 
= C/voeh hiv via(e fale fe AVA Wi Ww enon) 4 eee “> nie 
en — in modern traveling 
comfort, affording a 
panoramic view of 
the American landscape. 





IN THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY... 


Muehlstein sets the pattern 
of progress today as it H, ECO. 
has for over forty years ro 


through progressive 
pressures eommane 60 EAST 42ND STREET, 
new efficiency of service 

NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


in its job as leading 
supplier to the industry. 


OFFICES: WAREHOUSES: 
CRUDE RUBBER, SYNTHETIC RUBBER, SCRAP RUBBER, HARD RUBBER DUST, PLASTICS 
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GODFREY L. CABOT I INC. 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 








It's Just a Hunk 
of Limestone! 








Scientifically, the Discus Thrower is just impure 


limestone—a piece of calcium carbonate—plus 
creative thinking. The creative thinking gave it 
value. Actually far better quality calcium carbonate 
is precipitated by DiamMonp. It’s smoother. finer. 
more uniform than the finest ground limestone 
can ever be. 

And it is processed in several forms for you to 
vet specific properties in rubber, to help solve your 
compounding problems. 

If you want soft. flexible natural compounds with 
maximum tear resistance, in either light or dark 
rubber. specify MuLtirex® MM. Or there is SUPER 


Mu.tirex® for greater tear resistance with good 








tensile strength and low modulus. KaLitE® is a 
semi-reinforcing coated filler recommended for 
highly loaded soft rubber compounds. MitiicaL* 
exerts a stiffening effect on green or uncured com- 
pounds. prevents sagging when cured in open 
steam. Recommended as primary filler in rubber 
floor tile. NON-FER-AL® a non-reinforcing filler for 
highly loaded compounds where you want low 
modulus. 

This is the merest introduction to our line of 
precipitated calcium carbonates for rubber and 
polyvinyl compounds. For literature or specific 
recommendations for your problems, contact our 


nearest sales office. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Houston. 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters 
and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) LTD. 


» 
DIAMOND 








DIAMOND CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 





CHLEVELARD 14, OCHO 


CHEMICALS 


® 
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SELF-SEALING INNER TUBES 


AND TUBELESS TIRES 
follow the Leaders and use 


Pasorgl  INDOPOL POLYBUTENES 


cHemicar PRODUCT 


High Viscosity and Viscosity Index—Low Volatility— 
Good Compatibility — Inert to Oxygen and Sulfur 


VA-10) 
i Keleye) 


940 
3000 


Mol. Wt. 
Vis. SSU @ 210° F. 


INDOPOL | H-100 | H-300 





Send for samples 


INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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IN WHITE SIDEWALLS 


TITANIUM 
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Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY < 


White sidewalls must be whiter and brighter than ever, 


to match the beauty of the new models in automobiles. 


Purest whites at minimum loadings are obtainable with 
TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments. Some rubber 

formulators have found a bonus in TITANOX-RA-NC, too: for in 
their compounds this pigment fortifies rubber against crazing 
and checking as well as chalking... helps tires 


keep their original whiteness. 


Rubber stocks of all kinds can be brightened, whitened 

or tinted better with TITANOX pigments. For help with your 
pigmentation problem. call on our Technical Service 
Department. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.: Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3: Pittsburgh 12: 

Portland 9, Ore.: San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 


Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; ‘Toronto 1. 
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Nicene 7 


PIGMENT CORPORATION 
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TO USE... 








NEW ‘‘RECLAIMATOR’’ RECLAIMS 


Tr 
Less 









se 


WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF QUALITY, you 
can now profitably use this amazing new type of 
reclaim to make ‘most rubber products EASIER, 
FASTER and CHEAPER. 

Because of the extremely short cycle in which 
the compound is in process, MORE of the origi- 
nal quality of the rubber is retained. This means 
greater abrasive wear, more resistance to heat and 
ozone and better aging for your finished product. 

More uniform, less scorchy and with correct 

tackiness, these new U. S. RE- 









They’re produced in 24 MINUTES . 
... NOT 24 hours! 


loadings, FASTER mixing and higher loadings 
of reinforcing fillers and softeners. From bead to 
cap for tires and for producing high grade camel- 
back, specify our R-575 and for all molded 
mechanical rubber goods, ask for R-351. Write, 
call or wire us for details on this new type of 
money-saving reclaim. 

Always keep reclaims in your formula and al- 
ways look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 
5, N. Y. Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 
Pennington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


70 years seruiug the industry solely as nreclaimens 


| | $ CLAIMS permit bigger Banbury 
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Use the UNSEEN SALES POINT 


in building rubber sales 


A CLEAN, NEUTRAL ODOR... 


When a foam-rubber pillow has a clean. neutral odor 
it helps the salesman to draw attention to the many 
visible advantages of rubber products. More and more 
rubber-goods manufacturers are building their sales 
by treating their products with Du Pont “Alamask™ 
odor-masking compounds. 

In this way. they are capitalizing on the “unseen 
sales point” of a neutral odor... and they are doing 
it at an almost negligible cost. Only a small quantity 
of “Alamask™ is required in each batch, and no spe- 


cial equipment is necessary in applying it. 


Like these manufacturers. you. too, will find that 
durable “Alamask” compounds offer many processing 
advantages. They will not break down in aeration. 
curing. or banburying systems, or at high tempera- 
tures. The effect of the “Alamask”’ will last until the 
unpleasant odors, caused by blowing agents and proc- 
essing materials, have disappeared in use. “Alamask™ 
will make your rubber products easier to sell. 

There is an ““Alamask” odor-masking compound 
designed to suit your needs. For more information — 
or for technical-service helps on any “Alamask” appli- 
cation—write E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Ine.). 
\romatics Section. Wilmington 98. Delaware. 


Du Pont Alamask Odor-Masking Compounds 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 
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SILENE EF 


your key to and 


@ Are you searching for a white reinforcing pigment that 


will give your products excellent physical properties? 


@ Do you want to be sure of highest quality in white or 


colored natural rubber compounds... and in GR-S stocks? 


@ Wouldn’t you say that a pigment that provides the 
above two advantages and saves you money on volume 


cost-—is well worth considering in your operations? 


Write today for further information on Silene EF. free 


technical bulletins, or experimental working samples. 


Finely divided, precipitated. hydrated calcium silicate. 
Coated precipitated calcium carbonate of fine particle size. 
Non-coated precipitated calcium carbonate of fine particle size. 


Finely divided precipitated, hydrated silicon dioxide. 


\ 4 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Seen 


{i 
“OLUMBIA- 


420 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


¢ 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON «+ CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND + DALLAS * HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK «* PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Plasticize 
GR-S with 
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INITED'S NEW PACKAGING DEVELOPMENT 


Our ROLLPACK saves the rubber industry more than 20% 


in storage and shipping space. 


Six-wall export bags 
of carbon black be- 
fore and after the 
- ROLLPAC 
KOSMOS 60 ee 
ap oat 


R 


if 


e] 


F 


LLPAC 


t 


Three-wall domesti¢ 
bags of carbon black 
before and after the 
ROLLPAC operation 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK © AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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UNITED CARBON has developed the ROLLPAC 
as a useful and economic aid in the handling and 
shipping of carbon black. The photographs appear- 
ing on the front indicate graphically the saving in 
storage and shipping space which the ROLLPAC 
bag press makes possible —a saving in excess of 


20 per cent. 


The flattened bags, with their greater compact- 
ness and stability, besides being easier to stack, 
are easier to handle on pallets and lock better in 





stacking, thereby shifting less in transit. 


ROLLPACS have been installed in all UNITED 
CARBON plants. 


All carbon black manufacturers are free, upon 
request, to use this device, on which patent appli- 
cation is pending, without charge. This is done so 
that all users of dustless carbon black may have 


the advantage of this space-saving method. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK © AKRON ¢ CHICAGO e BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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UNIFORMITY Makes The Big Difference 
In 


Mi. ‘VERNON 
_ FABRICS 


anye - 
You. 


BaD aN sty ear ey 

part 
Checking evenness of sliver with linear 
regularity tester. One of a series of 


laboratory controls throughout production 


to assure fabric uniformity in all 





Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


FABRICS ENGINEERED 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Need adaptation of an existing 
fabric to your special purposes? Or 
creation of an entirely NEW 
fabric — cotton, synthetic or blend 
— to meet your specifications? 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff 

of textile engineers is available 
on request to help you with 

your problems in development or 
application of industrial fabrics. 


TURNER HALSEY 
COMPANY Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta 
Baltimore + Boston + Los Angeles 


40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 
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now! a More Efficient PI 


for Vinyl Compounds! 














A new Morflex Phthalate plasticizer, characterized by light color 
and odor, excellent stability, greater plasticizing efficiency than DOP 
and lower volatility under prolonged aging. This new and original 
plasticizer is offered as an efficient replacement for the Octyl 
Phthalates and at a saving in cost. 


Other Morflex Plasticizers Include: 














MORFLEX 100—Di-Iso Octyl Phthalate MORFLEX 300—Di-Iso Octyl Adipate 
MORFLEX 110—Di-2 Ethyl Hexyl Phthalate MORFLEX 310—Di-2 Ethyl Hexyl Adipate 
MORFLEX 120—Di-Capryl Phthalate MORFLEX 330—Di-Decyl Adipate 














MORFLEX 175—Octyl-Decyl Phthalate 

’ MORFLEX plasticizers are manufactured by the 
MORFLEX 200—Di-Iso Octyl Sebacate Morton-Withers Chemical Company, Greensboro, 
MORFLEX 210—Di-2 Ethyl Hexyl Sebacate North Carolina. 

















Write for technical data and samples. 


Pp ° . HYDROUS AND ANHYDROUS 
f PaeRTE SRA ALUMINUM SILICATE PIG- 
w1Gge4d MENTS, KAOLIN CLAYS, 

“ANTISUN” SUN CHECKING 
AGENT, PLASTICIZERS, 


RECLAIM PROCESSING OILS, 
EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON 1, N.J. GILSONITE COMPOUNDS, 


WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + SAYLESVILLE, RHODE CURE ACTIVATORS. 
ISLAND - AKRON, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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RELIABLE ZINC OXIDES 


AZO-ZZZ-44 and AZO-ZZZ-55 assure good 
dispersion and easy processing because of their 
uniform particle size and absence of extreme fines. 
With AZO-ZZZ-11, 22, 33, (Acicular types) 

and special grades, a complete range of zinc oxides 
is offered for every rubber requirement. 


A RELIABLE SOURCE 
American Zinc assures an uninterrupted supply AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


of zinc oxide. Recent discovery and development 


distributors for 


of a new, large ore body, added to previous AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
American Zinc reserves, provides sufficient ore to last 


COLUMBUS, OHIO * CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK 
many years at the current rate of production. 





OFFICES IN: ATLANTA > 


Military applications rank among the sternest 
types of “proving ground” for the rubber indus- 
try’s uses of Wellington Sears fabrics. Although 
best known for its extensive line of cottons. 
Wellington Sears has developed for military and 
other uses many new fabrics which take full ad- 
vantage of the unique properties of man-made 
fibers—alone, or in combination with cotton. 
You'll find rubberized nylon fuel cells in air- 
craft and vehicles; radar equipment housed in 
pressurized radomes of two-ply nylon or Forti- 
san* fabric; inflatable pontoons of rubberized 
nylon for floating bridges. Wherever the empha- 


- WELLINGTON 


sis lies... on strength, lightness of weight. abra- 
sion resistance ...there’s a practical solution to 
be found in a Wellington Sears fabric, ‘‘fiber- 
engineered” for the job. Your nearest Wellington 
Sears sales office will supply you with full infor- 
mation. 

An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with val- 
uable facts on fabric development and applica- 
tions of interest to present and potential users 
of industrial fabrics is yours for the asking. Write 
for a free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” 
to Wellington Sears Company, Department K-4 
65 Worth Street, New York City 13, New York. 


® Celanese Corp. of America 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BOSTON + CHICAGO 
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+ DETROIT - 


LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA 
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“fiber-engineered” fabric 







SEARS 





Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 











» SAN FRANCISCO ° ST. LOIS 
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hydraulic hose 


* 
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~+ ow this oil-resistant chemical rubber is helping to pro- Tough, abrasion-resistant Paracril hose is used for aircratt 
duce hydraulic hose that’s so tough and flexible it’s opening systems, automobile greasing equipment, hydraulic lifts, 
up new possibilities for hydraulic systems of all kinds! bulldozers, die casting equipment, hydraulic riveters, and 


} 


similar equipment. Paracril has also proved ideal for fuel 


| 


Reinforced with steel wire braiding, Paracril hose is 
ls, adhesive appli- 


. . . hose, seals and gaskets, prooted LOOK 
...8o0 tough it withstands working pressures as high as “i of yc Abie! 
> : ; cations Yelting, Nooring, and a Wide variety of other 
30,000 psi! aie a é R ) 
applications. 
. So flexible at low temperatures it remains completely 
: fi i : Easy-processing Paracril is available in three grades of oil 
functional even at —65° F! a : : 


resistance and two of these grades are available in bale or 

... $0 oil-resistant that oils, greases, solvents and hydraulic crumb form. They may be used wherever a rubberlike 
fluids will not harm it in any way! material is needed. 

... weather-resistant, too—it’s equally practical indoors If you're not already familiar with the many advantages 

or Out. Paracril otters you, better write to the address below today 


NOTE: Naugatuck Chemical makes and supplies Paracril only, not the finished hose. 


136 ELM ST., 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 








Division of United States Rubber Compan) 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION + Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals +» Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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WORSE HEAD PRODUCTS 


UNIQUE COATING 





A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zine Oxide. 


on ZINC OXIDE outwits humidity 


Customers tell us that, even in high humidity, switching to Protox*-166 ZINc 
OXIDE provides uniformly fast mixing and excellent dispersion. 

The outstanding humidity resistance of Protox-166 stems from the pat- 
ented coating of zinc propionate that seals the individual particles. Here is 


how it works: 
1. It reduces moisture pickup (see chart). 


2. It prevents aggregation that leads to poor dispersion. 


3. Itis readily wetted by rubber. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


MOISTURE ABSORPTION OF ZINC OXIDES 
under saturated conditions at 77° F. 
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EXPOSURE TIME IN HOURS 


Protox-166, surface-coated with zinc propionate, picks 
up less moisture in storage than do untreated types, 
such as Zine Oxide-A, and thus processes more uni- 
formly and faster. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
.+. most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 
160 Front Street, New York 38,.N. Y. 
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TEST PROCEDURE 


Three grams of pigment were 
weighed into wide-mouth (2” dia.) 
weighing bottles and conditioned 
for 24 hours over calcium chloride 
at room temperature. After deter- 
mining the net weights of the sam- 
ples, the bottles were stored, un- 
stoppered, over water in a large 
container held in a constant tempera- 
ture (77°F.) room. The thin layer of 
each sample was stirred once daily 
to assure a uniform condition 
throughout the oxide, and was 
weighed periodically to determine 
the per cent increase in weight. 


NOTE: The per cent motsture 
pickup for zinc oxtdes in this test ts, 
of course, far more than would occur 
under industrial storage conditions 
in multi-walled bags 
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COPPER, TIN 
) ZINC, LEAD 
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BONDING 


problem... 
XO 


BONDING 
® AGENTS 
will give you a specific answer / 


GR-S, Cold GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, Acrylonitrile to brass, brass-plate, steel or 
aluminum . .. THIXON adhesion boosters, adhesion primers and direct adhesion 
agents are developed specifically to give positive rubber-to-metal adhesion by vul- 
canization ... These Bonding Agents are providing more and more manufacturers 
with the answer to critical specifications that call for a SURE rubber-to-metal weld. 















Teii us your problem . .. We will send complete technical information. 
THIXON is distributed by THIXON |S A PRODUCT OF 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LAB. INC. 
through its offices in Akron, Boston, Chicago, Trenton WEST ALEXANDRIA, OHIO 





HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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RUBBER and PLASTIC 


Processing Machinery ? 


The machine of the future for any type of 
production requiring two calendering 
passes. Right-angle arrangement of rolls 
provides closer control of gauge and 
easier feeding conditions. 





ROLL MILLS 
Farrel-Birmingham mills for mixing, 
grinding, warming and sheeting are 
built in a complete range of sizes, 
from 6” x 13” for the laboratory up 


to 28” x 84” heavy-duty machines - 


for the factory. For special require- 
ments, variations in designs are 
obtainable, often from existing 
plans. 


iy) ean eget Ll peg 283 * ; ear eee “aie a 7 _ 
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CALENDERS 


FOUR-ROLL “Z’’* CALENDERS 
A leading rubber company, in describ- 
ing its new Farrel-Birmingham “Z” 
calender train for double-coating tire 
fabric, says that it “insures unmatched 
uniformity of quality.” 

These machines have proved to be 
equally outstanding for the high- 
speed production of rubber and plas- 
tic film and sheet, and for single coat- 
ing. Their unique roll arrangement, 
crossed axes device and other fea- 
tures permit finer control of gauge. 





GIANT CRACKER 
With 32” x 54” rolls, this is the largest and most 
powerful cracker ever built for the rubber industry. It 
is capable of grinding whole tire carcasses at a rate 
of 10,000 to 15,000 pounds per hour. The rubber is 
stripped clean of the bead during the process. 
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EXTRUDERS 
Designed to receive stock directly 
ftom a Banbury and discharge into a 
calender or other processing unit, 
these machines require no operator. 
Stock is strained and extruded, or 
extruded without straining, in a con- 


tinuous strip of uniform thickness and 
width, 


A a a 
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BANBURY * 


MIXERS 


The development of greater efficiency in the Ban- 
bury mixer is a continuing process at Farrel- 


Birmingham. Recent outstanding 


improvements, 


which include the Unidrive, make possible faster 
mixing, better quality and lower production costs. 


As the world’s largest manufacturer of 
machinery for processing rubber and 
plastics, Farrel-Birmingham has made 
many outstanding engineering contri- 
butions to the efficient conversion of 
raw material to finished or semi- 
finished product. 

Among recent developments are the 
four-roll “Z” calender and the three- 
roll Tri-angular calender. Originated 
and developed by Farrel-Birmingham 
engineers, both of these designs are 


establishing new standards for accuracy 
and economy in calendering. 

Other types of machines, such as Ban- 
bury mixers, mills, crackers and extrud- 
ing machines, are constantly being 
modified and improved in design to 
increase production efficiency and 
reliability of operation. 

Write for further information about 
any of the equipment mentioned on this 
page. Descriptive literature will be sent 


to you without cost or obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers « Plasticators « Pelletizers * Extruders » 
Calenders « Mixing, Grinding, Warming and Sheeting Mills « 


Refiners * Crackers ¢ 


Washers « 


Hose Machines « Bale 


Cutters « Hydraulic Presses and Other Equipment for 


Processing Rubber and Plastic Materials 
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*Trade-marks of Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 
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High pressure 
hose wire 





Non-skid 
tread wire 


all in partnership 
with rubber... 





@ Pictured above are four typical examples of the For years National-Standard has specialized in 
many special-purpose wires developed by improving the behavior of wire in rubber— 
National-Standard for wire-in-rubber products. digging into all the intricacies of application, fab- 
rication, finish, corrosion, strength, elongation, 


They do have one essential quality in common 
adhesion and innumerable details you might 


—a highly developed affinity for adhesion with 
rubber. But beyond that, each has a different job 


to do... and is painstakingly engineered to do Main reason for all this research, this “‘ground- 
work”, is to help you improve your products, 


never bother with. 


it... effectively! 
increase production, conserve materials and cut 


costs! Perhaps you now face new defense produc: 
tion problems involving wire. Remember, 
National-Standard service is always at your service. 








i] NATIONAL- 
STANDARD | 
ATHENIA STEEL. .Clifton, N. Ji... ..ccccccececees Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich........... Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. See Ge. iene, Blabls, 660 cecccrccscrsscevecsncvossessenre Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. Jic...ccccccccccceecs Metal Decorating Equipment 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 
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¢ Collinsville, Ill. + 


give extra performance 
for these 8 reasons: 


Hammond, Ind. « 


Glidden leadership in pigment 
research has produced in Cadmolith 
Colors a combination of advantages 
found in no other red or yellow 


new sales appeal and lasting beauty 
to an amazing variety of products 


.. available for prompt shipment! 
*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Oakland, Calif. 


pigments. These colors are now adding 


The Glidden Company ., 


CHEMICALS + PIGMENTS « METALS DIVISION =~ 





~ Soft and Easy to Grind 


Insoluble in all Vehicles 
we Alkali and Acid Resistant 
High Heat Resistance 

w Non-Fading to Light 
Non-Bleeding 
é Wide Range of Shades 


Opaque 


Send for this folder 


giving complete details, with color 
chips. Write The Glidden Company, 
Chemicals e Pigments e Metals 
Division, Union Commerce Building, 


Cleveland 14, Ohio. 









Printed in U. S. A. 
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FURNACE BLACKS 
Continex® SRF, SRF-NS 
Continex HMF 
Continex HAF 


Continex FEF 





ton (KC hive 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CARBON BLACKS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Continental® AA (EPC) 
Witco No. 12 


Continental A (MPC) 
Witco No. 1 


Continental F (HPC) 
Witco No. 6 


Continental R-40 (CC) 


... their quality assured by modern plants... strict product 
control... extensive research and technical service. 


<P 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Los Angeles * Boston * Chicago * Houston * Cleveland * San Francisco 
Amarillo * Akron * London and Manchester, England 











Life vests and life raft made of rubber save 


airplane crew off North Korean coast. { 


UG He, sills 
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Zinc Oxide is an essential ingredient in nearly 

all products made from either natural or synthetic 
rubber compounds. ST. JOE lead-free ZINC 
OXIDES are produced by a unique electrothermic 
method — a modification of the direct-from-ore, 
or American Process. Zinc oxides thus produced 


combine most of the desirable properties of 


“Mae West” life vests being tested in the plant of a 
leading rubber manufacturer. The “Mae West” is vital 
to the safety of American fighting men. The pilot 


ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES are available in grades shown in the other photo will confirm this, 


the American and French Process types. 





to fit most any need, and their uniform high 
quality accounts for their wide use by the country’s 


leading producers of rubber products. : ST. JOSEPH LEAD Company 
5 250 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Plant & Laboratory, Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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ACCURACY 


Temperature and power 
consumption are automatically 
controlled and recorded during 
laboratory compounding opera- 
tions to provide an accurate an- 
alysis of the processing charac- 
teristics of Pelletex SRF rubber 
compounded stocks. Cabot 
Compounding Laboratories are 
equipped with Banbury mixers, 
laboratory roll mills and curing 
presses. In addition, plastome- 
ters, extruders and the Mooney 
viscometer provide precise eval- 
uation of compounded stocks. 

A Cabot compounder is shown 
operating the Banbury mixer. 


GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION 
of Cabot Carbon Company 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 








PELLE TEX 























BLAW-KNOX quick openinc poors 


for curing chambers, vulcanizers, and similar equipment, 
are quick—tight—boltless -Indiameters up to 10 ft., they may 
be used on pressures up to 250 psi. They are rim- -locking; 
manually or mechanically operated. 

This is only one of a long line of Blaw-Knox standard 
equipment items for the Process Industries. Write for 
Blaw-Knox Bulletin No. 2403. 





BLAW-KNOX EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 


and Quotations. 


nig ed J. WHITE Products Co. 


wotaeie, 7000 UNION AVENUE 


ntario, a hws 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Answer: Ten Years 


Records indicate that rubber was first used in submarine 
cables in 1811, in the Isar River, near Munich, Germany. 
Similar cable was made by the Russians in 1812. 


However, it was not until 1838, in England, that develop- 
ment work was begun on rubber insulation for electrical 
wires. By 1848, ten years later, vulcanization and an insu- 
lation compound had been developed, as well as a process 
for strip-covering wire with rubber. Thus, rubber insula- 
tion of electrical wiring was commercially practical. First 
production in the United States was started in 1868. 
Monsanto has helped write history with the Rubber 
Industry by making regular important contributions to 
rubber progress. 


SANTOFLEX antioxidants, developed by Monsanto, are 
designed to give your products maximum protection 
against oxidation, flex-cracking and weathering. Santoflex 
B, BX, 35, and AW are all readily available. 


For complete information write for booklet ‘““Monsanto 
Chemicals for the Rubber Industry’’ or contact 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemical 
Sales, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


A-32 
A-100 


Santocure* 

El-Sixty* 

Ureka* Base 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole 

Thiofide* (2,2’ dithio-bis 
benzothiazole) 


Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


R-2 Crystals 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethvl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl dithiocarbamic 
acid 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


Wo AGEN AN 


Areskap* 50 

Aresklene* 375 
Santomerse* S 
Santomerse D 


Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1’’) 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 
Retarder ASA 


*Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankin@ 
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This 28° x 78” Zee-type unit, shown 
without guards, is driven by universal 
spindles of the anti-friction bearing type, a 
significant improvement over the obsolete 
bronze slippers. The main bearings, which 
can be either anti-friction or bronze sleeve 
type, are lubricated by a circulating oil 
system. Individual sight gages and control 
valves are provided for controlling flow of 
lubricant to the main bearings and pull- 


back bearings. 
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FRECISION 


CALENDER 


The new Adamson 4-roll calender is a completely 
modern Zee-type unit, especially designed for double- 
coating tire cord or producing two-ply laminated 
material. The improved features available on this 
unit greatly increase the accuracy of calendering opera- 
tions, and assure a more uniform product with sub- 
stantial savings in material. Higher production speeds 
can be obtained; and crown compensating equipment 
provides uniform transverse gage under varying con- 
ditions of operation. 

This high-speed unit incorporates a separate pinion 
gear stand which encloses all drive gears and connect- 
ing gears, driving the rolls individually through uni- 
versal couplings. The peripherally drilled rolls are 
accurately controlled by a pressurized circulating 
water temperature regulation system. 

In addition to the unit shown, a modified calender, 
incorporating crossed axis equipment on only the #1 
or the #4 roll is available for plastic film or sheeting. 
Adamson also manufactures a 24” Zee-type calender. 
along with a special 6-roll double Zee-type unit. 

We invite your inquiries, 


Main drive motor is mounted between 

~ the calender and pinion gear stand, reduc- 

ing overall length significantly. Gage ad- 

justing equipment is unitized construction, 

assuring positive alignment, with double 

enveloping worms and worm gears mounted 
in anti-friction bearings. 


Two-ply Rubber ; Double Coating 
Thread or Sheet. y Tire Cord. 











Both offset rolis (#1 and #4) are “crossed” in the vertical plane 
by motorized adjustments allowing operator to compensate for 
deflection of the rolls. The operator can add or subtract crown, in 
effect, by changing the amount of crossing of the two offset rolls 
with respect to the two stack rolls. Selsyn equipment and counters 
are provided for indicating the exact vertical position of each 
end of the crossed rolls, 


ADAMSON UNITED CAMPANY 


730 Carroll Street + Akron 4, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


Plants at: Pittsburgh © Vandergrift © New Castle © Youngstown ® Canton 
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Stamford, Conn. 










THE SEAL OF 


DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, "Neophax" and "“Am- 
berex" grades, but also to our 
aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of “Factice" 
for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


of 
“Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 








Natural - Synthetic 











S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘’PIKESID, N.Y.” TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 








In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
58 Fe i IIma Jee Ave 
Blackstone 4148 


In Alhambra, Calif.: 
Merit Western Co. 
George Steinbach 
717 So. Date Ave 
Cumberland 3-1400 
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BIAS 
CUTTER 


MRE CUSTOM BUILT AT NRM 





oan fully automatic control head — the 
heart of the NRM Bias Cutter —is for a 
standard NRM machine, but the control head 
itself is custom-built to govern the work of the 
Bias Cutter precisely . . . to coordinate it per- 
fectly with the production equipment existing 
in the customer’s plant. 

In Bias Cutters, as in all NRM rubber proc- 


essing equipment, NRM’s 25 years of creative 
engineering has resulted in the most practical 
and productive basic design. And, as the rub- 
ber industry knows, it is this engineering that 
provides for the custom constructing, fitting and 
adjusting that makes an NRM synchronize 
readily with a plant’s production setup, and add 
dependable impetus to its production “flow.” 


2129 
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General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: Akron 8, Ohio 


East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 


Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 5,N. Y. 














We specialize in straight and 

M O q D S varying cross-section molds for 

production of sponge rubber 

any capacity to weatherstripping for aircraft 
alia iii and automotive industries. 


Molds for use in McNeil and 


Glader presses. 








£}CE macuine ano mouto company. ine. | 
17 COLUMBUS AVENUE __ GARFIELD, N. J. | We also manufacture molds 

Designers and manufacturers of for V-belts, belting, rails, etc. 
molds for rubber goods since 1925 








VULCACURE’ 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zinc Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zinc Diethyldithiocarbamate 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zinc Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


PARTICLE SIZE BETTER THAN FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal 


Registered Trademark 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION (meweeteeatem 
Providence 3, R. I. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Phone: ELmburst 1-4559 
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SWIRIRUSTE 


THE ALL PURPOSE RUBBER LUBRICANT 
FOR 


NATURAL SYNTHETIC ano RECLAIM STOCKS & 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled . . . banishes dust nuisance by replacing 
soapstone or talc . . . prevents sticking during cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing 

. excellent release agent for molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums . . . equally satisfactory 
for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish . . . greatly aids in the processing 
of insulated wire and cable. The Production Departments and Laboratories of many rubber 
manufacturers, through years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding quali- 
ties as a lubricant for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. 


YES — HERE’S WHY 


Also Mfgrs. of 
WO OTHER 


RUBBEROL +» SYINTIBIOIL tusser pro 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENS EKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 











TW 
MORRIS rrmminc MACHINES 


The World’s Trimmers 








Mail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE.., 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


TELEPHONE 
SHELDRAKE 3-1221 





CABLE ‘“*MORTRIM” 


=8 Water Bottles, Syringes, Bathing Caps, Ete. 




















HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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J You'll find at least one of these oils the answer in 


your own particular reclaiming operation. 


You'll get the advantage of low tailings, smooth 
W processing, and yniformity of product, even with 


mixed synthetic and natural stock. 


Your result—-o reclaim having controlled tack and 


7 
y 
é 


improved tensile. 


Chem; : re a If you need these important qualities, YOU should 
one cals for the Rubbe : ™ investigate the Neville line of Reclaiming Oils. Write 


for information and samples. 


THE N 


pITTSBURGH 25, . 
Plants at Neville Island, Pa., 9" 
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The only book of 











EDITORIAL 


Advisory Board 
* 


















GEORGE BRUGGEMEIER 


Engineering department, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron, O 


H. E. Coox 


Chiet engineer, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0. 


NORMAN J. ELDER 


Manager, calender division, 
Adamson United Co., Akron, O 


H. A. FLANNERY 


Manager, engineering department, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


A. L. HEsTon 

Vice president, 

National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, UO 
Ropert IREDELL 

Director of engineering, 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, ©. 
A. G. KESSLER 

Vice president, 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 

Conn. 

A. S. MICHELSON 


Vice president, 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co.. 
Akron, O. 
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pubb 








2 years 
to compile F. E. WorLey 
: Assistant director of engineering, 
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: Tis time and money-saving book was compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, editors of India RUBBER WORLD, a publication with a 
background of 64 years of close contact with the men who have invented, im- 


proved, built, sold and used rubber machinery and equipment since 1889. 


The urgent need and value of this 804 page book will be self-evident to 
all engineering, processing, purchasing and management personnel, especially to those 
men who have been confronted in the past with the problem of gathering this fre- 


quently needed and vital information from varied and widely-scattered sources. 
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Grandfather had a hard life... 


Cycle tvres stuffed with horsehair and cobbled streets must 
have made life a bit uncomfortable for Grandfather. Since 
the introduction of pneumatic tyres. we have kept full abreast 
of every development and today we are the leading 


manufacturers of cycle tyre producing 


equipment in the World. 


Shaw-McNeil 40-34-334 
Twin Bag-o-matic Cur- 
ing Press for Cycle 
Tyres. Supplied com- 
plete with motor and 
controller, time cycle 
controller — ready for 
connection to service 
lines 





machinery for tyre and tube 
production 
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Whatever your roll requirements—whether for conventional 
applications or for special or unusual ones—consult us. 


Our staff of experienced engineers, metallurgists and seasoned 
roll makers, plus the unmatched facilities of our 6 great plants, 
are at your service. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





( Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Plants at Pittsburgh ¢ Vandergrift * New Castle Subsidiaries Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Youngstown ¢ Canton Stedman Foundry and Machine Company, Inc., 
Aurora, Indiana 














Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, 
Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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ONE MAN CAN OPERATE 


FROMIT017... 


a SPONGE RUBBER 
 VULGANIZING PRESSES 


ie 


DEPENDING ON CURING TIME 





Oniginal, Cost... 80Z less 


WwW ith The HOLMES SPONGE RUBBER VUL- 
CANIZING PRESS--there’s no effort, no exer- 
tion, no operator fatigue. Mold remains set 
--no need to separately lift it each time. 
Locking and release is accomplished by 
simple foot action. Thus one man can op- 
erate from 1 to 17 at atime. Costs 1/5 of 
any other press that will do the same work. 















WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 
less of your particular requirements. With 52 years 
know-how specializing in hinery and molds for 
the rubber industry--Holmes can help you solve 
your problems, too, just as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER...TODAY {| 








Stanley H. 


440 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Il. 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Jndustry 


LONDON 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results, 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions, 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture, 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture, 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries, 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries. 


Application forms and full particuiars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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OPEN-MOUTH BAG VALVE-TYPE BAG SHAPED VALVE-TYPE BAG 


ew shaped valve-type packer bags are Huber’s latest achievement in 
its continued efforts to simplify and improve carbon black handling. This = 
new packing technique saves up to 25 percent in storage space* 
over conventional open-mouth bags—and the shaped box-like bag 
makes a firm, solid load, is easier to handle. 

Now available in 50-pound bags for Huber Wyex (EPC), Arrow TX 
(MPC) and Aromex (HAF), shaped valve bags will shortly 
be extended to all Huber carbon black grades. 


* Proportionate saving in ocean freight overseas. 
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Influence of Variations in Rotors, Dies, 
and Rate of Shear on Mooney Viscosity’ 


Hie Mooney viscometer is a shearing disk type of 
instrument designed by Mooney® in 1933 for use 
In measuring the viscosity of rubber and rubber 
compounds for control of factory processing, In 1942 
this viscometer was adopted for use in control of the 
Viscosity of synthetic rubbers produced in government 
plants. Two problems encountered during the use of 
the Mooney viscometer for control of production have 
been responsible for the investigations reported 


The first is one common to the use of anv test instru- 


here. 


ment ina number of plant laboratories, that 1s. control 
f the instrument variables in order to obtain repro- 
ducible results between laboratories. The second is in- 
troduced with the measurement of Mooney viscosity of 
(rR-L and GR-S rubbers having high molecular weights. 

Several plants reported that different commercial 
rotors vielded different viscosities for the same rubber. 
\n investigation of variations in dimensions of a number 
of these rotors showed that the Mooney viscosity was 
not significantly affected by (1) variations up to 0.002 
inch in the diameter or thickness of the rotor heads, (2 
eccentricities of the O.CO1- to O.0O8-inch of the heads 
relative to the stems, or (3) lack of perpendicularity of 
O.1- to 0).34-degree of the plane of the head to te anis 
of the stem. It was found, however, that the depth of 
the serrations in the rotors, which varied from 0.014- to 
0.035-inch, had a significant effect on the observed vis- 
cosity.” This observation led to a study of rotors and 
dies having no serrations. These rotors facilitated the 
study on the effect of large variations in the thickness 
and diameter of the head. 

The second problem was tirst encountered with GR-TI. 
The plants reported that as the molecular weight was 
increased, the viscometer readings approached a limiting 


] 
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value between SO and &35. Furtl 
! 1 


correlate with the molecular weight | 


ietermiuned trom 


the viscosity of dilute solutions. .\n investigation of 


this problem led to a study of the effect of temperature 


Che viscometer readings for GR-S of high molecular 


velght (used 


tor the producti 








tor surface was in- 
1)1) Ot epended Dol 
Apparatus 
lwo Mooney viscometers were used in this investiga- 
tion, Both viscometers were steamheated, using cot 
rections and controls simular t ose described by | 
or, Fielding, and M e te erature Was teas 
ured by means of thermocouples embedded im_ the es 
in| 7 q° ; 1 be p we 
ine steam pressure was adjusted to maimtain a tempera- 
ture of 212° F. in each die after steady-state conditions 
P ‘ é “¢ ’ P i ’ 1 : 1° 
were reached with the dies closed. Since the lower ce 
wad a tendeney to become slightly hotter than the uppet 


one, a manually controlled valve was piaced in the steam 


n. This valve permitted 


entrance line to the lower plate 
the flow of steam to be adjusted to equalize the tempera 
ture in the two dies. The use of an autographie tem 


perature recorder permitted temperatures of tre dies to 


be recorded for eacl 


perature I t! e€ lies lecreased upol Mmsertion of a new 


Viscosity. measurement. The tem- 


; } + - ] + e 17 | ae + 991297294 
specimen, but returned to about 211° FF. in tive minutes 
and to essentially 212 in eight munutes. These tem 
peratures were re luced to wit O.1 I I 11¢ 


test to another. When experiments requiring frequent 


interchanges of rotors were conducte the spare t rs 
were stored in an oven at 212° | 
The Mooney viscosities or viscometer readings 


both machines were recorded autographically. The pickup 
t transformer per 
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for one viscometer was a differentia 
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Fig. 1. Effects of Depth of Serrations in Rotor on the Mooney Viscosity 


The letters S, B, and H refer, respectively, to GR-S, Butyl (GR-1), and Hevea 
rubbers, and C refers to carbon black compounds of GR-S 


ated by the linear motion of the stem of the dial gage, 
and the pickup for the other machine was a pair of elec- 
trical strain gages mounted on the U-spring. All the 
viscometer readings were read from the recorder charts. 

\ direct current motor and a Thymotrol control were 
used in connection with mechanical speed reducers to 


obtain the various rotor speeds. 


Depth of Serrations 


Three rotors 1.5 inches in diameter were used to in 
vestigate the effect of the depth of serrations on the 
observed values of Mooney viscosity. Two of these were 
yplied commercially, in which the 
depths of the serrations were 0.015- and 0.030-inch, re- 
spectively. The third rotor was made of hardened tool 
steel and had no serrations. The overall dimensions of 
three rotors were within normal tolerances of 
0.001l-inch in diameter and thickness. Two sets ot 
ies were used in this study. One set was supplied com- 
ercially and had serrations about 0.015-inch deep. The 
her set had no serrations and was designed with eacl 


and die holder in an integral unit. The depth of the 


: tae 
selected Irom rotors SU] 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Variations in Thickness of a Smooth 
Steel Rotor on the Viscometer Reading 


The solid points were obtained with a commercial rotor having 
serrations 0.015-inch deep 
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specimen cavity formed by these dies was made slightly 
greater than that formed by the commercial dies in 
order to obtain equivalent viscosity readings. These 
dies were made of tool steel and hardened. 

Viscosities of several rubbers and rubber compounds 
were measured with each of the three rotors and each 
of the two sets of dies. The specimens for these vis- 
cosity determinations were allowed to warm up in the 
viscometer for one minute before the motor was started, 
and the viscosities were observed from the recorder 
chart after eight minutes of shearing. The data for the 
individual measurements are shown in Table 1. 

\ summary of the deviations of the values observed 
for the rotor with serrations 0.030-inch deep and of 
those for the smooth rotor from the values observed 
fer the rotor with serrations 0.015-inch deep is shown 
graphically in Figure 1. These data show that there is 
a decrease in the observed values of Mooney viscosity 
as the depth of the serrations is increased. The fact 
that the smooth rotors and smooth dies yield values 
which are never less than those obtained with serrated 
rotors and dies indicates that the serrations are not 
necessary for these rubbers 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Variations in Diameter of a Smooth Steel Rotor 
on the Viscometer Reading 





TAE Errects oF DerptH OF SERRATIONS IN i Rk R ON THE 
Mooney Viscosity OF SEVERAL Rupert 
Vis iN . 
Serrated Dies » ( Dies 
D R Ss tions D R Serr s 
R 30-In I iT 030-1 ( I 
\ 8 GR-J 4.8 7 7 47.2 
4, 7 
7 GR-I 71 7 73.8 7 7 7 
. . =" 4 ; 9 
X-603 GR-S 0 1 53.4 
7 
X-672 GR-S t & 
68 ( 
Tevea 
Well g ‘ 22 
0 0.8 2.4 
Moderatelv sticat 66 ¢ 70. 
68 ) 71 
S ast p 0.7 ) = 
eT 
X-629 GR-S compound 60.0 60.8 62.4 
, f 59.9 60.9 62.2 
X-¢ GR-S npound* 57.5 57.8 58.8 
57.0 x 
were prepared according procedure given in the 


nens to the 
ations for Government Synthetic Rubbers.” 
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Thickness and Diameter of Rotors 


\ number of rotors of various thicknesses, all having 
a diameter of 1.500 inches, were constructed from cold 
rolled steel for the study of the effect of thickness on 
the viscometer readings, Since it was shown that ser- 
rations were not required to prevent slippage between 
the rubber and the metal for most commercial rubbers, 
these rotors were left smooth. A thin rotor could then 
be made from a thick one by the removal of equal thick- 
nesses of metal from the top and bottom faces. Care 
was taken to have all the rotors constructed so that thick- 
ness of the rubber specimen above and below the rotor 
faces was equal. In order to study the effect of the di- 
ameter of the rotor on the viscometer reading several 
smooth rotors of different diameters, but having the 
same thickness (0.224-inch), were constructed. 

Some of the rotors having the smaller diameters were 
constructed by the removal of metal from the circum- 
ference of large rotors. Commercial dies with the 
serration 0.015-inch deep were used for these studies. 

The etfects of thickness and diameter on the viscometer 
reading were obtained for five rubbers ranging in Mooney 
viscosity from about 45 to 105 units. Three of these 
rubbers were GR-I synthetic rubbers since this type of 
rubber requires no mastication in the preparation of the 
specimens and yields very reproducible results. The 
sprayed latex sample of Hevea rubber was selected for 
its relatively high viscosity, and it also required no 
mastication in preparation of the specimens. The X-603 
GR-S synthetic rubber was included to extend the study 
to this type of rubber. The sample of GR-S, however, 
was mill-massed previous to the test, following the pro- 
cedure outlined in the ‘Specifications for Government 
Synthetic Rubbers.” All the rubber specimens were al- 
lowed to heat for one minute in the viscometer before 
the motor was started. Viscometer readings were taken 
after four minutes of shearing for the GR-S and after 
eight minutes for the GR-I and Hevea rubbers. 

The results are shown graphically in Figures 2 and 3. 
The Mooney viscosity of each rubber, using a commercial 
rotor with serrations 0.015-inch deep, is also shown in 
Figure 2. The fact that these points lie below the curves 
for the rubbers having Mooney viscosities less than 70 
units is in accord with the results shown in Figure 1 
and Table 1, indicating that there is no slippage at the 
tubber-metal boundaries. However, the Mooney vis- 
cosities obtained for the GR-I-18 and the Hevea rubber, 
using the serrated rotors, are slightly greater than the 
viscometer readings given by the curves for the smooth 
rotors. This ditference could be attributed to a slight slip- 
page at the rubber-metal boundary for the smooth rotors. 

The change in viscometer reading per mil (0.001- 
inch) variation in thickness or diameter of the rotor de- 
termined, respectively, from Figures 2 and 3 are given 
for each rubber in Table 2. It is observed that the change 
in the viscometer reading per mil variation in thickness 
or diameter is approximately 0.2% in most cases. For 
a rubber having a Mooney viscosity of 50 units the 
change in reading would be about 0.1 unit per mil change 
in thickness or diameter. This value is somewhat smaller 
than that calculated by Taylor.’ It is believed that the 
higher values calculated by Taylor, particularly for varia 
tion in thickness, result from his assumption that the 
actual viscosity of a rubber is independent of the rate 
f shear. The low % change per mil change in thickness 
of the rotor shown for Hevea in Table 2 can be attributed 


*“Snecifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers,” Revised Editior 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., Office of Rubber Reserve, Washington, D. C 
1951) 

Pe 


™“Factors Affecting Results Obtained with the Mooney Viscometer 
ndia RUBBER Wor~p, 112, 582 (1945) 
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to a very rapid decrease in the actual viscosity with 1n- 
creasing rate of shear. In this connection it should be 
emphasized that increasing the thickness of the rotor 
predominantly increases the rate of shear; whereas in 
creasing the diameter increases the shearing area wit 
only a slight increase in the average rate of shear 








TAs EFFECT OF VARIATIONS IN THICKNESS AND DIAMETER °F THR 
Rotor ON THE VISCOMETER READIN‘ 
Rubber Y-103 X-603 Y-10¢ GR-I 
GR. GR-S GR-I R 
Effect of Thickness 
Reading for a thick 
ness of 0.218-inch 49.0 77 
Slope at a thickness 
r 0.218-inch 
( reading 
hange in 
0.09 4 46 
change in reading 
per mil change in 
thickness 0.19 17 212 
ffect of Diameter 
Reading for a diameter 
of 1.5 inches 50.( 7 
Slope at a diameter of 
( 
) ¢ t Nt 
0.184 g8 g é 





Speed of Rotor 


The GR-I synthetic rubber plants reported that vis- 
cometer readings at 212° F. for various GR-I rubbers 
of high molecular weight were all between 75 and 8&5 
and did not correlate with the molecular weight deter- 
mined from viscosities of dilute solutions. They also re- 
ported that these rubbers could be better differentiated 
by measuring the viscositv at a higher temperature. It 
appeared that the rate of shear in the Mooney viscometer 
was too great to ditferentiate these rubbers at 212° F. 
Consequently in the present investigation Mooney vis- 
cosities of a series of such rubbers were measured (1) 
at elevated temperatures and (2) at 212° F., but the 
speed of the rotor was decreased below two revolutions 
per minute. 


TaBLe 3. ViscomMeter Reapincs For SaMPLes or GR-I 
Viscometer Readings 
Temperature, °F. 12 260 292 
Rotor Speed, r.p.m ; 4 
Sample Mol. Wt.*,x108 
1 82 ( 62 t 
69 7 7 67.5 i4 
6 78 71.0 38. ( 10.8 
5 Q5 ( 6 5 g 
2 4 6.5 
* Staudinger molecular weights report by the GR-I synthetic rubber 


nt at Baton Rou 





Table 3 lists the viscometer readings observed for a 
rotor speed of 2 r.p.m. at temperatures of 212, 260, and 
292° F.; those for a rotor speed of 0.01 r.p.m. at 212 
F.; and molecular weights determined at the GR-I plant 
at Baton Rouge, La., from viscosities of dilute solutions. 
It is seen that viscometer readings for 2 r.p.m. at 212 
I’. show no correlation with the molecular weights. [1 
creasing the test temperature results in better correlation, 
but even at 292° F. the apparent Mooney viscosity of 
Sample 1 is less than that of Sample 2. On the other 
hand, the viscometer readings for a rotor speed of 0.01 
r.p.m. place all the rubbers in the order of their molecu 
lar weights. It appears likely that a further increase 11 
the temperature would also vield better correlation he 
tween molecular weight and viscosity, but problems 0% 
temperature control and maintenance of the viscometer 
would prohibit its use for extensive control testing at 
such high temperatures. It appeared desirable, therefore, 
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Fig. 4. Effect of Variations in Rotor Speed on the Viscometer 
Readings for GR-| 


The numbers 1 to 5 refer to samples of GR-I having high molecular 
weight; 6 ond 7 refer to Y-103 and Y-108 GR-Il, respectively 


to investigate the effect of reducing the rotor speed and 


maintaining the temperature at 212° F. 


Figure 4 shows the relation between the viscometer 
readings (shear stress) and the speed of the rotor (rate 


of shear) for the series of five samples of GR-I listed 
in Table 3. The speeds range from 0.003 to 2. r.p.m. 
Viscometer readings for Y-103 and Y-108 GR-I are 
also shown for speeds ranging from 0.2 to 9 r.p.m. 

The data in Figure 4 indicate that at slow speeds the 
shear stress increases rapidly with rate of shear for all 
the rubbers. The rate of increase becomes less marked 
as the speed increases, and for Samples 1, 2, and 3 the 
shear stress becomes nearly constant at speeds in the 
neighborhood of 2 r.p.an. In the case of Sample 1 the 
specimens show evidence of crumbling at the higher 
speeds. 

In view of this behavior of GR-I a similar study was 
made tor Hevea and GR-S rubbers. Figure 5 shows the 
relation between viscometer readings and the speed of 
the rotor for four samples of Hevea rubber and for 
X-003 GR-S. Curves 1 and 2 were obtained with speci- 
mens of pale crepe and smoked sheet, respectively, cut 
directly from the bale. Curve 3 shows the effect of pass- 
Ing a sample of smoked sheet a few times through 
laboratory mill. Curve 3 shows the cffect of masticating 
the pale crepe for 10 minutes on the mill with unheated 
rolls. The GR-S used for Curve 4+ was mill-massed ac- 
cording to the procedure designated in the “Specitica- 
tions for Government Synthetic Rubbers.” 

The data for the unmasticated Hevea rubbers show 
little change in shearing stress for speeds from one to 
10 r.p.m. Consequently it is not to be expected that 
neasurements wuunasticated Hevea rubbers would 
have any significance for predicting their processtbility 
Mastication of these rubbers caused a large decrease in 





shearing stresses at low speeds, but the effect becomes 
relatively small at the higher speeds 

Scott? reported similar studies on GR-S and Hevea 
rubbers. He found a linear relation on a log-log. scale 
between the viscometer reading and the rotor speed. It 
is noted that Curve 4+ for GR-S is essentially linear, but 
the curves for Hevea are not. Comparison of Curves 


and 5 indicates that a more near!v linear relation might 


Rate of Shear Shearing-Cone 


Pip J. R. Scott. J. Sci. Instruments, 22, 206 





Fig. 5. Effect of Variation in Rotor Speed on Viscometer 
Readings for Hevea and GR-S Rubbers 


Curves 1 and 2 are for pale crepe and smoked sheet as taken from the 

bale; 3 is for slightly masticated smoked sheet; 4 (filled circles) is for 

X-603 GR-S mili-massed according to the procedure given in the ‘’Speci- 

fications for Government Synthetic Rubbers’; and 5 is for well-masti- 
cated pale crepe 


have been obtained had the proper degree of mastication 
been selected. Figure 5, however, shows that such a 


relation 1s not an inherent characteristic of rubber. 


Slippage on the Surface of the Rotor 


In the investigation of smooth rotors 1t was observed 
that rotors which were chromium plated yielded lower 
Mooney viscosities than rotors made of cold rolled steel. 
This difference in behavior led to the study of other 
metals plated on the surface of the rotors. In all, seven 
plated rotors and one unplated tool steel rotor were 
used. The plated rotors had the following metal surfaces: 
cadmium, chromium, cobalt, copper, gold, silver, and 
zinc. The viscometer readings obtained with these rotors 
were dependent on both the rubber and te metal. 
Usually the rotors plated with gold, silver, or copper 
vielded higher viscometer readings than those plated with 
cadmium. The difference in readings was dependent on 
the rubber. For some rubbers essentially the same value 
was obtained with all the rotors: whereas for other rub- 
bers there was a difference of more than 100. units. 
Where there was a large difference, the rotors plated 
with chromium, zinc, or cobalt and the unplated_ steel 
rotor yielded intermediate viscometer readings. 


Tar $ Viscometrr Reaprncs Usinc Rotors with DrereRENT M 
mN TH il RFACES 








Rattner ae 
oie _— 

Y-108 GkR-1 ( S Ye $7.4 7 
GR-T-18 R1.8 ( x 81.9 
Lez" le a4 ( 09.0 106 4 7 
X-672 GR-S 7 16 46.8 7 
\-6 GR-S 2. 54.3 
GR-S-17 7 1?4( 133.7 
GR-S \ $.( 01 89.7 7 
(R-S | 15 ( 126.( R50 .0 
GR-S « bf } 138 ( 1352 $ 
X-603 GR-S ( >& 63.¢ 64.5 
GR-S-1800 ( R16 ( 78.1 77.8 

> ¢ x etore ddition ft processing 1 

Experiment 1 ing r lecular weight 

Prepare g pt ce re give ir ‘Spec cations t A 

ent Sv Rubhe 


Viscometer readings are given in Table 4 for 11) rub- 
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Fig. 6. Rotor and Integral Die and Die Holder Having 18 Radial 
Grooves Instead of the Usual Serrations 


compounds determined with smooth 


rotors plated with gold, chromium, and cadmium and the 
unplated steel rotor. For comparison the viscometer 
readings determined with the usual chromium plated 
serrated rotor are also given. The values for the GR-! 
rubbers were observed after eight minutes of shearing ; 
all other values were observed after four minutes. 

It is seen from Table 4 that except for the three ex 
perimental polymers the viscometer readings show no 
evidence of greater slippage for three of the smooth 
rotors (gold-plated, chromium-plated, and unplated steel ) 
than for the serrated rotor. In fact, the values obtained 
for the base polymer of (;h-S-1700 with these three 
rotors are appreciably greater than those obtained with 
the serrated rotor. The results obtained with the smooth 
cadmium-plated rotor were erratic and frequently much 
lower than those obtained with the other metals. In the 
case of the three experimental polymers it is question- 
able whether the values obtained with any of the rotors 
are a true measure of the characteristics of the polymer. 


vers and rubber 


Discussion 


lt appears from the data presented in this paper that 
smooth steel rotors and dies are as satisfactory as ser- 
rated ones for determining the Mooney viscosity of com- 
mercial rubbers. Serrations, however, appear to reduce 
the amount of slippage of some rubbers having very 
high molecular weight and of some rubber compounds. 
The principal disadvantages of the present serrations 
are: (1) the design permits rubber to slip or shear along 
the portions of the grooves which are in line with the 
direction of motion; and (2) pinnacles at the edges of 
the rotor are easily broken. 

These disadvantages can be overcome by the use of 
radial grooves, as shown in Figure 6. Rotors and dies 
of this type have the following advantages over the 
present serrated ones: (1) since the grooves are always 
perpendicular to the direction of motion so that the rub- 
her cannot slip or shear along them, their depth is not 
critical: (2) the dimensions of the rotor are more stable 
since there are no small pinnacles at the edge whic! 
break off or wear rapidly; (3) the relatively large 
smooth areas and V-grooves contribute to greater ease 
in removing the sample and cleaning the metal surfaces ; 
and (4) the V-grooves permit the die and die holder 
to be fabricated as an integral unit. 

The dies in Figure 6 are constructed integral with 
the die holders. On each face there are 18 radial 
V-grooves, each of which forms a 90-degree angle at 
the bottom and is 0.015- to 0.020-inch deep. This type 

/ construction has the following advantages over the 
present two-piece construction: (1) the rate of heat 
transfer from the platens to the rubber is greater so 
that steady-state temperature conditions are reached 
sooner: (2) the mating surfaces forming the die cavity 

not distorted when the bolts securing the dies are 
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tightened: and (3) the interfaces between the dies and 
the die holders are eliminated, thereby reducing the num 
ber of surfaces which must be cleaned whenever the dies 
are removed, 

The data obtained in studi 
t the rotor on the Mooney viscosity indicate that the 
rate of shear for a rotor speed of two revolutions per 
Minute is too great to chara 


~ 


‘Sat the effects of tie speed 


-ubbers having higl 


1s. however, the 


iracterize 
molecular weights. At very low. spee 
accuracy of the measurements 1s impaired since 

torque on the rotor becomes suthciently small that it 
viscometer, 


VISCOSIt\ he 


is comparable with frictional forces in the 
Also, the time involved in determining the 
comes too great for control testing since the torque on 
the rotor a limiting value after 
starting the motor. At rotor speeds in the region of 0.01 
r.p.m. the time for the torque to reach a limiting value 
is often in the order of 30 minutes. It would appear 
that for a rotor speed of O.1 r.p.m. the time required to 
obtain a reliable reading is not excessive (of the order 
of 10 minutes), the frictional forces in the viscometer 
can be kept small compared to the torque on the rotor, 
and the viscometer readings distinguish between all rub 
bers of high molecular weight that are produced com- 
mercially and between most of the rubbers produced 
experimentally in the laboratory or pilot plant. Caution 
must be used in interpreting results for experimental 
rubbers of extremely high molecular weight for which 
a speed of 0.1 r.p.m. may still be too great. 


increases onlv slowly to 


Summary and Conclusions 


The principal findings of this investigation on Mooney 
viscosity are: (1) viscometer readings decrease slightly 
as the depth of the serrations increases; (2) serrations 
are unnecessary to measure the viscosity of commercial 
rubbers: (3) the viscometer reading is increased about 
0.2% by an increase of 0.001-inch in either thickness or 
diameter of the rotor: (4) a rotor speed of 2 r.p.m. is 
too great to characterize rubbers having verv high mo- 
lecular weights; and (5) the likelihood of slippage de- 
pends on beth the kind of rubber and the kind of metal 
on the surfaces of the rotors and dies. To improve the 
reliability of Mooney viscosity measurements it Is rec- 
ommended that: (1) radial V-grooves replace the ser 
rations on the rotor and dies; (2) chromium plating of 
the rotor and dies be eliminated; (3) die and die holder 
be constructed as an integral unit: and (4) the speed 
of the rotor be reduced to 0.1 r.p.m,. or less for rubbers 
having very high molecular weights. 


Air Mattress for Combat Injured 
F “otic ayia inflatable “air mat.” designed 


to make injured men in combat areas more com 
fortable while receiving treatment, is being manufactured 
for the Armed Forces by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, ©, The mattress is constructed in two sections, 
nylon fabric laminated on both 
pile threads woven 
as control spacers 


one atop the other, of 
sides with neoprene rubber. Dropped 
between the three nvlon lavers serve 
to prevent the unit from assuming a spherical shape 
when it is inflated. The mats cover an area of 74 by 30 
inches when inflated; in the detlated form, they may be 
he easily carried under 


rolled into a bundle which can 
the arm of a corpsman. 
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Pneumosilicosis 


Sebastian Ambery, M.D.’ 


UST of one kind or another is all-pervading. It 
has far-reaching effects on civilized man and is 
; all-working and can be appreciated fully by the 
fact that dust is any substance which is so divided that 
the particles are small enough to be blown by the wind. 
\lso dust may affect the lungs in some cases seriously. 
It is the toxic inorganic dusts which are the most im- 
portant since riage them are those dusts which perma- 
nently affect the essential pulmonary tissues. 
Pneumoconiosis, a term used to’ describe pulmonary 
hbrosis (connective tissue proliferation), is produced by 
inhaling dust; pneumosilicosis i is fibrosis of the lungs due 
to inhalation of silica dust. It is recognized today that 
diffused fibrosis of the lungs is the result of dust in- 
halation of two classes of substances only: namely, 
(1) Dust containing silica in the free form as SiO 
(quartz, flint, sandstone) ; 
2) Dusts in which the silica is compressed with 
bases as silicates (asbestos). 
According to A. J. Amor, the dusts containing free 
silica are by far the most important, and the higher the 
proportion of free silica, the more dangerous the dust. 
It is surmised that the dangerous potentialities might 
be dependent primarily on a physical characteristic. It 
can also be shown that other fibrous silicates or plate 
silicates, such as mica, might exert a similar action if 
the particles are of a specified size. Sericite, a hydrous 
silicate of potassium and aluminum, also contains the 
aforementioned dangerous characteristic. 
Two factors of dust affect us primarily: (1) the con- 
centration of the dust cloud; (2) the size of the particle 


Concentration of the Dust Cloud 


It appears there must be a safe limit of dust concen- 
tration, exposure to which causes neither a disablement 
luring the working lifetime nor a shortening of the 
normal span of Unfortunately determining this safe 
limit is not an easy task. In the first place, since a 
diagnosable case of silicosis is usually the result of 
vears of exposure to the dust, the determination today 
of the concentration of dust which has caused silicosis 
in any particular case is a matter of extreme difficulty 
because conditions of work may and probably have 
altered materially during the past twenty years. Sec- 
ondly, the technique of dust counting is not uniformly 

mmparable. 


The Size of the Particie 


The maximum allowable concentration in air is fifts 
million particles of mica dust per cubic foot. However. 
the size of the particles of dust is obviously as impor- 
tant as limiting the dust to be observed in the air and 
the amount which can be inhaled into the lungs. The 
langerous particle sizes range up to ten microns (one 
micron is one-thousandth part of one millimeter). The 
najority of the particles which get into and stay in the 
lungs are much smaller, up to five microns in the case 
of silica dust. Thus the dangerous particles are invisible 
to the naked eve, and the air of a room appearing to 


Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller Mfg. Corp., Keokuk, Towa 
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E ARE indebted to U. H. Parker, plant manager, 

Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller Mfg. Corp., Keokuk, 
Iowa, for this report by Dr. Ambery on the possibility 
of silicosis to employes exposed to mica dust in rubber- 
plant operations. It is concluded that the particle size of 
mica used in rubber-plant operations is generally too 
large to cause pulmonary silicosis. EDITOR. 
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be only slightly dusty to the naked eye may be exceed 
ingly dangerous. 

It is generally accepted that the silicates must exist 
in a free state as silicon dioxide before the destructive 
fibrosis can take place. There is little evidence substan- 
tiating proof that in the compressed state silica, i.e., 
mica, is capable of producing pulmonary fibrosis, ex- 
cept asbestos. Gardner reported that a few silicates, such 
as mica, provoke some chronic pulmonary inflammation, 
but that this reaction tends to retrogress with no pro- 
gression to the stage of true fibrosis after some months 
without contact. 

According to Policard, mica dust inhaled experimen- 
tally produces changes in those lung cells which act as 
phagocytes (any cell that destroys micro-organisms or 
harmful cells) against the dust. Cellular mummification 
then takes place. The altered cells are grouped in plaques 
in the lung alveoli (little hollows of air). About them 
the pulmonary histocytes (large phagocytic intersticial 
cells) gather: the aggregate forms a wall of mica gran- 
uloma (a tumor of granulation tissue). These patholog- 
ical alterations, he claims, are supposed to be identical 
to those produced under the same experimental condi- 
tions by inhalations of various siliceous rock dusts, but 
nowhere in his paper on this subject does he mention 
the size of the dust particle. We must therefore assume 
that this, too, must fall into the five-micron group size 

Jones studied the mineral particles found in the lungs 
and met with various forms of pulmonary silicosis. He 
found that the free silicate particles were relatively few 
and not in proportion to the lesions observed. To the 
contrary he found an abundance of the mineral (sericite ) 
which he held responsible for the pathology found in 
the lung. A sericite, as stated above, is a hydrous silicate 
of potassium and aluminum formed by the alteration of 
felspar. This mineral is always present in abundance in 
rocks recognized as producing silicosis. This fact leads 
to the conclusion that it is highly possible that the tox- 
icity of silicon rock is not due exclusively to free silica, 
but due to sericite. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Therefore, in conclusion, from the pathological stand- 
point, those dusts containing free silicate or sericite cause 
a silicosis if inhaled in sufficient quantities provided the 
size of the mica particle is between one and ten microns. 
The size of the mica particles generally used in dusting 
rubber is about 312 microns and therefore is not noxious 
as the causation of pulmonary silicosis. The aforemen- 
tioned demonstrates how fragile and uncertain is the 
pathogenic basis for the current conception of pulmonary 
silicosis due to mica dust. In fact, Winstead and Joliet, 
after examining 1,121 men were unable to prove cen 
clusively that mica, a silicate, is responsible per se for 
the increase of chest pathology. 
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ethods Employed in Compounding 


Research 





—VIII 


Ingredients for Compounding Research 


I. Drogin” 


(1E following installment continues the section on 

mgredients for compounding research which was 

begun in our December, 1952, issue. Part I of this 
series appeared in our October, 1952, issue. 


Acrylic Rubber 


Polyaerylic rubbers are a family of thermoplastic chem- 
ically saturated elastomers which cure in the presence of 
certain organic or inorganic bases and can be processed 
on standard rubber equipment. These rubbers, as pointed 
out by Owen (144), make possible the fabrication of rub- 
ber products which will withstand hot oils at 300-350° F. 
for extended periods, remain unaffected by oxygen and 
ozone, and show outstanding resistance to discoloration 
by sunlight. 

A typical polyacrylic rubber is Goodrich Chemical’s 
Hvyear 4021 (formerly PA-21) (145), which is a copoly- 
mer of an acrylic acid ester and a halogen-containing de- 
rivative. Elastomers similar to Hycar 4021, one of which 
was called Lactoprene EV, and another Lactoprene BN, 
were pioneered by the Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratories, United States Department of Agriculture. Lac- 
toprene EV, an acrylic copolymer made from a monomer 
charge composed of 95% ethyl acrylate and 5° chlor- 
ethyl vinyl ether, has been described several articles 
(146). Lactoprene BN, a copolymer of butyl acrylate 
and acrylonitrile, of which a typical composition is 90 
butyl acrylate and 10 acrylonitrile, was developed by 
Dietz and Hansen (147). Its preparation and properties 
are described by Filachione, Fitzpatrick, Rehberg, Wood 
ward, Palm, and Hansen (148), who likewise prepared 
copolymers of various acrylic esters, from ethyl to octvl, 
with 5% to 15% acrylonitrile or methacrylonitrile. 

Polyacrylic rubber, Hycar 4021, is chemically satu 
rated: therefore, crosslinking or vuleanization cannot 
occur in the same manner as in chemically unsaturated 
natural, GR-S, nitrile, neoprene, and butyl rubbers 
[his thermoplastic polymeric material, however, is re- 
sponsive to certain processes which convert it from ther- 
moplastic to thermosetting or “cured.” 

The development of more rapid vulcanization pro 
‘edures of saturated acrylic elastomers is described by 
Mast, Dietz, and Fisher (149), who were of the opinion 
that it is highly advantageous commercially to achieve 


vulcanization in 30 minutes or less. The vulcanization 
of chlorine-containing acrylic elastomers is also described 
by Mast and Fisher (150). 
The normal curing agents for polyacrylic rubber, Hy 
ir 4021, are amines such as Trimene Base, triethvlene 








1 PRased on a paper presented before t Ontario Rubber Sect a I 
C., Toronto, Ont., Canada, Mar. 11, 1952; The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., Apr. 1, 1952; and the Northern Califort R 
ber Group, San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 10 45 

2 Director of research, United Carbon ( Charleston, W. Va 

3 Numbers in parentheses refer Ribliog s at f 
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according to Goodrich Chemical (145), not recommende¢ 


tetramine, tetraethylene pentamine, and hexamethylene 
tetramine. These materials may be used alone or in com 
bination with other curing agents normally used for “con 
ventional” rubbers. A combination of sulfur and trimene 
base produces stocks with excellent heat resistance. The 
sulfur is not necessary for cure, but serves the function 
of stabilizing the cured stock on prolonged exy posure to 
high temperatures and acts as a retarder of cure in the 
uncured state. wa abe vulcanizing agents for polyethyl 
icrylate are, according to Semeben and Wakelin (151), 
sodium or potassium S stececiile lead oxide, sodium stan 
nate, sodium ortho vanadate, and sodium metasilicate 
pentahydrate and nonahydrate. In view of the completely 
saturated chemical nature of polyethyl acrylate, sulfur 
and conventional accelerators will not convert the plastic 
to an elastic. 

Properties of polyacrylic rubber vulcanizates are much 
more sensitive to pigmentation changes than those of 
most conventional rubbers, principally because their vul- 
canization depends largely on maintenance of a basic 
pH in the uncured stocks. Fillers, reinforcing pigments, 
plasticizers, aries ts, etc., should be chosen with this 
thought in mind. Clays, acidic plasticizers, or other pig- 
ments which te or react with bases should be avoided 
[Inert or slightly basic pigments are preferred. However, 

I 


as pointed out in Service Tt illetin I - i, (145), mildly 
icidic EPC carbon black can used if sufficient addi- 
tional amjne is added to replace that which is absorbed 


by the black. Carbon black. perform the same function 

1 Hycar 4021 as they do in ordinary synthetic rubbers 
In general, HMF, MAF, FEF, and HAF blacks give 
the best results. The optimum loading is 40 to 50 parts 
EPC blacks with pH of 4 to 5 give sloy ver curing and 
faster reversion during aging. \ combination of EPC 
and HMF or HAF b lack is recommended to balance this 
effect. 

Light-colored compounds made with Hycar polyacrylic 
rubber offer advantages for many applications because 


4 


their exceptionally good resistance to discoloration 


Typical pigments are Silene EF, Hi-Sil, caletum car 
bonates, mica, asbestos, barytes, blane fixe, Calcene T, 
mineralite Mica 4X, and diatomaceous earth. Pastel 
shades are usually obtained through the use of organi 


pigments such as benzidine vellow, lithol 





and maroon toner. Inorganic metallic oxide color pig 
ments should not be used because of their detrimenta 
etfect on cure rate and heat aging 

Polvacrvlic rubbers are soft enough when vulcanized 
ind the use of plasticizers in Hvear 4021 compounds 1s 


unless it is considered essential to improve low tempera 
ture flexibilitv. One or two parts of a suitable lubricant 
such as stearic acid, neutral 22 wool grease, Acrowax 
C, or Durez 13069 synthetic wax are recommended for 
Hycar polvacrvlic rubber to prevent it from splitting and 
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adhering to the back roll ot even a cold mill throughout 
the mixing cycle. Blends of Hyear polyacrylic rubber 
with other polymers seem to offer no advantages to the 
compounder, 

Polyacrylic rubbers, as pointed out in Service Bulletin 
H-11, (145) require no breakdown period on a mill or 
ina Banbury; during the addition of curatives, the batch 
temperature should be between 150-175° F.; tempera- 
tures for calendering and extrusions must be maintained 
within a narrow range to prevent sticking or scorching : 
curing evcles are usually longer than for ordinary syn- 
thetic rubbers, and vulcanization is accomplished in 15 to 
45 minutes at 310° F. in pressure molds or in autoclaves. 
Hycar 4021 can also be cured in an air oven. For develop- 
ment of best physical properties, particularly compression 
set, cured articles should be tempered in air 24-28 hours 
at 300° F., or 6-8 hours at 350° F. 

The copolymers of various acrylic esters prepared by 
Filachione et al. (148) were easily vulcanized with sulfur 
and triethylene tetramine recipes. Their tensile strengths 
were significantly lower than those of many butadiene 
stocks. The vuleanizates of the butyl acrylate copolymers 
had substantially higher tensile strengths than the octy! 
acrvlate copolymers of comparable acrylonitrile content. 
Increasing the acrvlonitrile content of the copolymers 
appeared to increase the tensile strength. In general the 
tensiles decreased as the alkvl group of the acrvlic ester 
increased, Experience indicates that the tensile strengths 
can be substantially increased by replacing SRF black 
with HAF black. The tensile strengths of the copolymers 
of the higher acrylates. particularly octyl] acrylate. were 
increased by replacing part of the higher acrylate with 


ethvl acrvlate. 


Heat resistant vuleanizates were obtained by Filachione 
ef al. (148) from the copolymers of acrylonitrile with 
ethyl, butyl, amyl, and hexyl aervlates, and also from the 
copolymer of methaervlonitrile with butyl acrylate. The 
octyl acrylate-acrvlonitrile copolymers and the octyl acry- 
late, ethyl acrylate, and acrylonitrile terpolymers did not 
show similar heat resistance. Terpolymers obtained from 
ethyl acrylate, butyl acrylate, and acrylonitrile, however, 
produced heat-resistant vulcanizates. The butyl acrylate- 
methaecrylonitrile copolymer appeared to have somewhat 
better heat aging properties than did the butyl acrvlate- 
icrovionitrile copolymer. 

Outstanding properties polyacrylic rubber, Hyecar 
4021, are, according to Service Bulletin H-11, excellent 
resistance to temperatures up to 350° F.: resistance to 
xidation at normal and elevated temperatures ; resistance 
to hot oils and aliphatic solvents; excellent cut growth 
resistance; resistance to sunlight and ozone: resistance 
to permeability by gases such as hydrogen, helium, and 
carbon dioxide; and permanence of color in both white 


and pastel shades. Because of these special properties. 


] 
} 
f 


Hyear polyaervlic rubber is recommended tor products 
such as packings, oi] and gasoline hose, O-rings, auto- 
matic transmission gaskets, transmission and conveyor 
belts, tank linings where either oil or high temperatures 
bot! grommets, mats, pads, protective 
covers, coatings (apphed trom solution) tor paper, cloth, 
or fiber glass, and for use in white or pastel colored 


or both are encountered, 


articles. Hyear polyacrylic rubber is not recommended for 
applications which require flexibility below 10° F., 
very high resistance to water, steam, ethylene glycol, or 
aromatic solvents. 

The rubber industry, according to Semegen and Wake- 
lin (151), ts especially interested in the rubbery range 
of polvesters of acrylic acid, particularly polvethyl acry- 
late. Its physical properties are more readily adapted to 
rubber processing equipment and finished goods spectt- 
cations than other alkvl acrylates. 
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Alfin Rubbers 


Alfin rubbers, as pointed out by Morton (152), rep- 
resent the development of a new type of polymer not at 
present in commercial production. By polymerizing buta- 
diene and mixtures of butadiene and styrene with a special 
catalyst—combinations of sodium salts, one from an al- 
cohol, and the other from an olefin in this case—a mixture 
of allyl sodium, sodium isopropoxide, and sodium 
chloride—polymers are obtained of unusually high molec- 
ular weight and general freedom from gel. Both the 
process and the polymers are, according to Morton 
(153), ina unique class because of the composition of the 
reagent; the enormous speed in polymerization; the in- 
ability to stop the process at intermediate points; the 
extraordinarily high molecular weight) without  cross- 
linking ; and the predominantly 1.4-structure with regular 
erystalline pattern. 

The properties of the Alfin polymers are those which 
might be expected from the unusually large molecular 
size. These polymers are difficult to break down on a 
mill. The viscosity of the raw polymer is very high. 
Heat alone causes the formation of a gel. Taft and Gold- 
smith (154), by blowing air into the Banburv while the 
copolymer was being worked, reduced the Mooney vis- 
eosity, Another obvious method of handling these poly- 
mers has been, according to D’Ianni and Taft (155) and 
Stewart and Williams (136), the use of solvents or oil 
diluents. When the material is compounded, the tests, 
according to D'lanni, Naples, and Feld (157) and Tatt 
and Goldsmith (154), show, in general, superior abra- 
sion resistance, very high tlex life. and excellent aging 
properties. The tensile strengths are low; the modulus 
is high, and the elongation at break less. The polymer 
can be set or vulcanized bv heat withort the necessity 
of incorporating sulfur. Pressure and heat can, according 
to Plann, Naples, and Field (157). be used to shape 
in polybutadiene. 











Silicone Rubber 
Silicone rubber is a high polymer made up of dimethiv! 
siloxane units, which, according to Irby, Goss, and 
Pyle (158), possess the following structural formula: 


CH; CH, CH, 
Si —O— Si —O— Si —O 


CH, CH, CH 


Silicone rubber is produced by compounding a silicone 
gum with suttable fillers and then vulcanizing or cross- 
linking the compounded rubber stock. The gum, as de- 
scribed by Gregory (159), is produced commercially in 
two different ways. Through a direct reaction, methy! 
chloride and silicone are combined in the presence of 
copper, as a catalyst, to form a mixture of methyl chilo- 
ro silanes. This mixture is fractionated to obtain dimethy| 
dichlorosilane. which in turn is hydrolyzed to produce 
a silicone oil. This partially condensed methyl silicone 
oil is then further polymerized to produce the final gum 
compound. In the Grignard process, silicon tetrachlo- 
ride, methyl chloride, and magnesium are starting re- 
actants. Through a Grignard reaction a mixture of 
methyl] chlorosilanes is formed, and from this point the 
procedure can be the same as in the direct process to 
produce a methyl silicone gum. 

Compounded rubber stocks are produced from the gum 
by mixing on two-roll mills or in the Banburv with such 
fillers as calcium carbonate, lithopone, titanium dioxide. 
and various silica fillers. Carbon black has not been used 
to a great extent in silicone rubber because of vuleaniza- 
tion difficulties [it gases badly at 200° C., according te 
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Doede and Panagrossi (160), and does not impart high 
enough tensile strength |. It has not been found possible to 
vuleanize silicone rubber by means of sulfur or sulfur 
containing compounds. By the use of certain organic 
peroxides, however, successful vulcanization is accom- 
plished. 

Some of the most recent information on the com- 
pounding of silicone rubber has been presented by Glime, 
Duke, and Doede (161) and Spencer, Davis, and Kil- 
bourne (162). In the first paper 35 pigments and pigment 
mixtures were investigated both with and without vari- 
ous kinds of surface treatment of the particles. Wetting 
agents and benzoyl peroxide, as a curing agent, were 
included in this paper. In the second paper the authors 
discuss improvements in physical properties of silicone 
compounds, effect of time and temperature of curing on 
silicone compounds, the effect of pigment surface, pH 
and moisture on physical properties, and a new method 
for simultaneously reinforcing and vulcanizing silicone 
rubber in the absence of peroxidic agents. The reinfore 
ing properties of silica aerogel, titanium dioxide, pure 
aluminum oxide, and a new hydrophobic silica in di- 
methyl silicone elastomer are compared; unusually high 
tensile strengths and elongations are obtainable with 
aluminum oxide and hydrophobic. silica. 

\tter the silicone rubber stock has been fabricated into 
finished parts either by molding or extrusion, a bake 
cycle of from 50 to 60 hours at 200° C. is necessary to 
bring out optimum properties, Silicone rubber is proe- 
essed on standard rubber equipment. It may be extruded 
ina standard continuous extrusion machine and molded 
and vulcanized in a steamheated press. 

The properties of sileone rubber depend to a larg 
extent on the type of reinforcing filler and degree of 
vulcanization. Vhese, according to Marsden (163). are 
heat resistance—silicone rubber, compared to other rub 
bers, is in a class by itself; low-temperature character 
istics—siiicone rubber retains flexibility. at lower tem 
perature than other known rubber-like materials; hard- 
ness—the slight change in hardness and flexibility. ot 
silicone rubber over the temperature range of —s5” | 
to 572° F. is duplicated by no other elastomeric mate 
rials; according to Doede and Panagrossi (160), its high- 
temperature resistance appears due to the strength ot 
the Si-O-Si backbone: tensile strength—the _ ten- 
sile strength of silicone rubber is lower than that oi 
most other rubbers; chemical resistance—the rubber de 
teriorates rather rapidly in contact with strong acids and 
alkali, hydrocarbons cause considerable swelling; non 
corrosive properties—this rubber in contact with metals 
has no corrosive action because of its chemical inertness 
and because it contains no added ingredients such as 
sulfur-containing vulcanizing agents which cause cor 
rosion; adhesive properties—when metal inserts are 
molded in a silicone rubber article, relatively little stick 
ing of the rubber to the metal occurs: electrical proper- 
ties—the electrical data for silicone rubber indicate its 
usefulness as electrical insulation over a wide frequency 
range; ozone and corona resistance——silicone rubber 1s 
highly resistant to ozone and corona conditions : silicone 
rubber is odorless, tasteless, and non-toxic. 

Silicone rubber is in no way a substitute material or 
just another elastomer. Its properties of thermal stability, 
as pointed out by Servais (164), offer a brand-new prod- 
uct and a new range of temperature conditions where 
elasticity can be obtained. Its flexibility range of from 

70° F. to 500° F., its resistance to oxidation, excellent 
heat aging, low compression set, and good electrical 
properties are factors that can be put to use In a variety 
of applications. 

Silicone rubber is used in any application where rub- 
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ber-like properties are required at temperatures either 
above or below the serviceable limits of organic rubber, 
or where maximum resistance to oxidation and other 
forms of deterioration are necessary, or where good elec- 
trical insulating properties must be maintained under 
adverse conditions. The properties of silicone rubber are 
put to use in packings, and in gaskets, as pointed out by 
Servais (165). 

The demand for silicone elastomers has come from 
practically all industries interested in heat resistant ma- 
terials (166). 


“Hypalon”’ 
“Hypalon™! is, according to Warner (167), a new 
chlorosulfonated polyethylene obtained by treating poly- 
ethylene resin with chlorine and sulfur dioxide. It con- 
tains 27.5¢¢ chlorine and 1.5¢¢ sulfur and is supplied as 
a white spongy matted compound that can be processed 
much hike ordinary rubbers. Its cured products, as pointed 
out by Brooks, Strain, and MeAlevy (168), combine 
complete resistance to ozone, sunlight. and weather ; heat 
resistance up to 230° F.; low-temperature flexibility 
down to —03> F.; and outstanding resistance to abrasion. 
“Hypalon” has unusually good flex life and resistance 
to crack growth, high hysteresis properties, and low 
water absorption, ; . 

Chlorosulfonated polyethylene, according to Currin 
(1609), offers exceptional resistance chemical and sol- 
vent action, to the effects of oxidizing agents and_ to 
absorption of liquids. The complete chemical saturation 
of chlorosulfonated polyethylene along with its chlorine 
content has given a polymer demonstrated to have out 
standing 
this resistance, the elastomer is expecte 
inert to most chemical attack 


resistance to ozone and oxy: 
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and Youngquist (170) and Busse and Smook (171), be 


“Hypalon” can, according 


vulcanized with magnesia, litharge, tribasic lead maleate. 
sulfur type-accelerator Tetrone \. MUP, DPG and or 





ganic acids, Stabilite resin, and wood rosin. By virtue 
of its chemical stabilitv. chlorosulfonated polvethy 

} nwrcierls , ae 179 - . a ] 

as, according to Remington (172), also proved to 





good resistance to degradation during aging at elevated 
temperatures. Outstanding heat resistance is obtained 
by the addition of selected antioxidants. The heat degra 
dation of vulcanizates cured with litharge 1s character- 
ized by a loss of tensile strength and elongation, but the 
initial hardness and _ stiffness values remain substantially 
unaffected. Vulcanizates cured with magnesia are supe- 
rior to those cured with litharge in tensile strength both 
betore and after heat aging. but aging is characterized 
by an increase in hardness and stitfness values. The best 
overall resistance to heat degradation was obtained by 
curing chlorosulfonated polvethvlene with a mixture of 
litharge and magnesia. 

These uses of “Hypalon” are said to include tire tread 
stocks, automotive weather stripping and window chan- 
nels, coated fabrics, wire and cable covering, footwear, 
protective coatings for rubber, and many other products. 
“Hypalon” is also suggested for butyl inner tubes to 
reduce “growth,” in white tire sidewalls, in hose and 
belting, and wide application in the mechanical goods 
held. “Hypalon” is unique among elastomers in that it 
does not require carbon black for reinforcement; there- 
fore, “Hypalon” compounds can be fabricated without 
color limitations. “Hypalon,” as pointed out by Stock- 
fleth (173), is very compatible with other polymers and 
can be blended with natural rubber, neoprene, butyl. 

(Continued on page 350) 

“Hypalon is gistered trade mark of E. T. du Pont de Nemours 
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Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene'— 


Organic Curing Agents2 


W. F. Busse? and M. A. Smook? 


HE information given in the preceding two papers 
7 on the cure of “Hypalon” chlorosulphonated poly- 
ethylene has been based on metal oxide curing 
systems. Although this polymer is normally cured 
through the formation of salt bridges between sulfony] 
chloride groups on adjacent chains, the material may 
also be cured by other reactions and through other groups 
This paper discusses a few of these cures. 

Sulfonyl chloride groups are known to react readily 
with amines, alcohols, mercaptans, and a variety of bases 
and other groups. Any polyfunctional compound con- 
taining these groups would be expected to be a potential 
cross-linking agent for chlorosulfonated polyethylene. 
Equation | shows a typical curing reaction with a diamine 
to form a disulfonamide 


2 RSO-C1 +HsNR’NH2—_» (Eq. 1 
@: O 
H H || 

R—S—N —R’—N-S—R+7HC1 


O O 


In addition to the sulfonyl chloride groups there are 
other possible reactive sites in the molecules. Chain 
‘hlorine atoms, particularly if they are substituted in the 
tertiary position, or are adjacent or near sulfonyl chloride 
groups, are potentially reactive enough to take part in 
cross-linking reactions. 

The loss of hydrogen chloride from the chain or the 
simultaneous loss of sulfur dioxide and hydrogen chloride 
from sulfonyl chloride groups produces unsaturation. 
which gives other potential curing sites. These may react 
as they do in natural rubber or GR-S and probably 
explain why sulfur or compounds containing active sulfur 
improve the properties of metal oxide cures. There 1s 
ilso the possibility of having the SO.C1 groups (and Cl 
groups) properly spaced to give active methylene groups 
that might undergo cross-linking reactions. With all thes 
reactive groups in chlorosulfonated polyethylene, a wide 
variety of materials might be expected to have curing 
ictivity. 

Since the sulfonamide linkage is fairly stable, the use 
of a diamine might well give a practical curing system; 
so this reaction was studied first. In initial tests several 
liamines were incorporated into chlorosulfonated poly- 
ethylene on the mill. When an aliphatic diamine, such as 
ethylene diamine, is added to the polymer, the reaction 
is so fast that the stock immediately scorches and flakes 
off the rolls. Aromatic diamines react slower; so it is 
possible to mill them into a stock without difficulty and 
cure it in the regular way. However such tests of curing 
agents, which involve milling and curing solid compounds 
are, at best, relatively slow and inefficient, and they 
‘annot be used for very rapid cures. 

\ much more rapid method was needed to screen the 
many potential curing agents for chlorosulfonated poly- 
ethylene and to evaluate their order of reactivity. The 
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Mooney plasticity test, which measures the melt viscosity 
of the elastometer, is very sensitive to the changes 
occurring in the initial stages of vulcanization and might 
be used as a screening test, but this is still relatively slow. 


Gelation Method for Measuring Curing Activity 

A much faster and more sensitive test may be made by 
dissolving the elastomer in a solvent, adding the curing 
agent, heating, and noting changes in viscosity or the gel 
formation due to the cross-linking agent. The addition 
of solvent greatly reduces the possibility of getting 
physical or mechanical cross-linking due to Van der 
Waals’ forces. 

It may be noted that the tensile strength of solid 
chlorosulfonated polyethylene changes from about 300 
psi. to 3,000 psi., or about tenfold, during cure. The 
viscosity or consistency, on the other hand, changes 
several thousand-fold between the uncured solution and 
the final solid gel of cured elastomer. Hence very rapid 
and even crude measures of changes in consistency can 
give a sensitive measure of the rate of cure. Since the 
consistency tests are non-destructive, it is also possible 
to examine a single sample after it has had many suc- 
cessive Cures covering a wide range of times and tempera- 
tures. By varying the cure from a few seconds at room 
temperature to several hours at 175° C. or higher, it is 
possible to compare curing reactions having over a 
million-fold range of rates. 

While a gelatin test, such as this, is a very powerful 
and rapid screening test, it does not tell the whole story. 
It should be supplemented by conventional curing tests 
on solid compositions to get the fine points of the reac- 
tions, since the effects of oxygen, solvents, stoichiometry, 
etc., may be slightly different in solution than in the solid 
cures. Also, the gel test is more sensitive to the first 
cross-links formed, and unless rather precise quantitative 
measures of gel strength are used, differences in gel struc- 
ture are difficult to evaluate. 

The gelation test used to screen curing agents for 
chlorosulfonated polyethylene was run as follows: Fifteen 
cubic centimeters of a 15% solution of polymer in tetra- 
hydronaphthalene were placed in a test tuhe and mixed 
with a gram of the chemical which was to be tested for 
curing activitv. The consistency of the solution was 
observed by noting the flow when the tube was tipped. 
or, if a gel had formed, by pushing a stirring rod into tt 
A rating scale of one to eight was used: one was the 
original solution, and eight, a stiff gel. The wide range 
of consistencies observed made this rough classification 
system adequate. Each solution was examined after 
standing for various periods of time from one minute 
to overnight at room temperature, and aiter successive 
heating cycles of one hour and three hours at 100, 123. 


150, and 175° C. Groups of 20 to 100 samples were tested 
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simultaneously, vielding a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion in a short time. 


Amines As Curing Agents 


When a number of polyamines were evaluated by this 
gelation technique, the results shown in Table 1 were 
obtained. The relative rates agree with the reactivity of 
the diamines established by conventional milling methods. 
The rates of gelation closely paralleled the relative 
basicities of the amines involved. 


TABLE 1, GELATION TIMES OF CHLOROSULFONATED POLYETHYLENT 
SOLUTIONS WITH AMINES 





Gelation Conditions 
Amine Te ature ° 

letraethylene pentamine 25 
Diethylene tri: ne 25 
Hexamethylene diamine 5 
Ethylene diamine 25 
p-Phenylene diamine 100 
Benzidine. 125 
Melamine 150 





Some rather interesting variations on this gelation 
work were made, which help to establish the chemistry 
of the cross-linking reaction. When a monofunctional 
primary amine, such as butyl amine, was added to the 
chlorosulfonated polyethylene solution, followed by the 
aliphatic diamine, no gelation was observed at room 
temperature or at slightly elevated temperatures. This 
fact is easily explained by the formation of monosulfona- 
mides, which prevent the cross-linking with bifunctional 
amines, 

If the solution is then heated above 150° C., gelation 
ultimately occurs. This cross-linking is postulated to take 
place through reaction of chain chlorines with the diamine 
to yield disecondary diamine linkages. To check this 
theory, chlorinated polyethylene containing 30-35% 
chlorine, but no sulfonyl chloride groups, was treated 
with ethylene diamine. No gel was formed at first, but 
when this solution was heated to 150-175° C., it was 
found to give a gel. It is, therefore, obvious that chain 
chlorine atoms can and do enter into this curing reaction 
at higher temperatures. 

The action of several other amino compounds in chloro 
sulfonated polyethylene solutions is also worthy of note 
Ethanolamine reacts quite rapidly at room temperaturé 
to give a very stiff, solid gel. This gel, however, is thermo- 
plastic, and at about 70-80° C. melts back to a free-flowing 
liquid, The melting and regelling are reversible. Ethanola- 
mine may be added slowly on the mill, and the resulting 
compound may be pressed under mild molding conditions 
to give a material which appears to be cured. Its proper- 
ties are shown in Table 2. 

Another class of compounds which give rather unex- 
pected results in the gel work is the tertiary amines. In a 
manner as yet unexplained, a material such as triethyl 
amine will form a stable gel of a chlorosulfonated poly- 
ethylene solution within a few minutes at room 
temperature. 

Secondary amines, including diethylamine, dipropyl- 
amine, and dibutvlamine also had some gelling activity. 
Less basic amines, such as pyridine and quinoline, were 
unreactive. Several quaternary ammonium compounds 
including tetramethyl ammonium hydroxide and benzy! 
trimethyl ammonium hydroxide also caused rapid 
gelation. 

Physical gels could be obtained under the right condi- 
tions with a primary amine such as n-butylamine. If an 
exact equivalent of the amine were added to a 15% 
solution of chlorosulfonated polyethylene, gelation would 
occur fairly rapidly. This physical gel, unlike those formed 
with diamines, could be redissolved in excess amine, or 
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would not form at all if a sufficient excess of the amin 
were added initially. By reducing the elastomer con 
centration in the solution to about 10%, no gelation oc- 
curred with any concentration of the butyl amine. 
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Polyhydroxy Compound with Bases for Curing 


Although glycols and other polyhydroxyl compounds 
by themselves have no activity in gelling chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene solutions, these compounds were very active 
if bases were present. Apparently diester cross-links are 
formed by the glycols only when acid acceptors are avail- 
able. The bases used in these studies included organic 
materials such as primary amines, as well as inorganic 
bases. When amines were used, it was important that 
the gly col be added first to obtain gelation. If the opposite 
order of addition were adopted, sulfonamide formation 
would take place to the exclusion of the ester. No increase 
in viscosity was noted in the case where amine was added 
betore the elycol. 

[Hydroxyl compounds which were found to be efficient 
gelling agents in the presence of bases included ethylene 
glycol, sorbitol, glycerol, hydroquinone, and 1,4-butyne- 
diol. Weak bases such as aniline, pyridine, and p-phe- 
nylene diamine were ineffective in promoting the 
esterification, 


Other Materials As Curing Agents 


Other materials which gave positive results in_ the 
gelation work at elevated temperatures included some 
common rubber vulcanizing agents: f 
chloride, thiuram monosulfides and disulfides, and thio 
carbamic acid derivatives. Guanidines, thioureas, thio 
cyanates, and miscellaneous compounds I 
sulfide, sodium sulfide, and some soaps all caused gelling 
Strong Lewis acids, such as aluminum chloride, ferric 
chloride, and sulfuric acid gelled the solutions, but also 
darkened them severely. Table 3 shows the reactivity of 
some of these materials in gelling chlorosulfonated poly 
ethvlene solutions. 








Ine ammonilun 
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l'rom our solution work we were able to select about 
eight or ten classes of chemical compounds which gelled 
chlorosulfonated polyethylene solutions at about the right 
rate to appear practical for solid cures. Representatives of 
these classes were then studied by conventional milling 
and curing techniques. Since reactions involving either 
the chlorine atoms on the chain or the chlorine atoms 
from the sulfonyl chloride group yield free hydrogen 
chloride, some method of tieing up this acid should be 
provided in evaluating curing agents. The potential cross- 
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linking agents were evaluated first as the only curing 
ingredient in a chlorosulfonated polyethylene stock, and 
then in combination with calcium carbonate as an acid 
acceptor. In other work carbon black was added instead 
of the calcium carbonate. 

Some of the best vulcanizates were obtained from 
aromatic diamines such as benzidine, thiourea and_ its 
derivatives, aliphatic and cyclic dioximes, thiurams, and 
thiocarbamates. Tensile data for representataive com- 
pounds are shown in Table 4+. The presence of calerum 
carbonate improves the cure obtained with some of the 
cross-linking reagents. In a few cases carbon black also 
improved the strength, but as a rule it was not needed to 
get ood properties, (ther classes of cor magna which 
showed marked curing activity are shown Table 5. 
They include ureas, thioamides, nitroso pete 
euanidines, and substituted thiazoles. 
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Organic vs Metal Oxide —— Agents 


\Vhile the chemical reaction wat Occur in these cures 


mav be quite ditterent ioe are far from being completely 
understood, most of these cures have several things in 
common, The stocks usually are softer and have a lower 
modulus than compounds cured with a metal oxide 
Oven aging of the compositions is good, and complete 
ozone resistance is maintained regardless of the curing 
system used. However, if the hydrogen chloride evolved 
the cure is not tied up in an insoluble compound, 





the cured sample will be sensitive to water. Calcium 
carbonate acts as an efficient acid scavenger, but it does 
not vield an insoluble chloride. In all the cases examined 
the addition of carbonate to a compound increased the 
rate of water pick-up. The susceptibility of compositions 
to swelling in water, however, was largely determined 
agent used. [It varied from 0.75‘ for 


benzidine to 512 for urea. when films 40 mils thick 


hatu hamines cure chlorosultonated 





too rapidly to be added on the mill, 
1 1 +4 1 ‘i j ] 7% > a ig eX } 97) 
ey make possible other methods of curing. Thin ils, 


can be cured rapidly through imtroducing 





Via diffusion process 
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Summary 
A practical gel test for screening potential curing agents 
has heen demonstrated. In a very short time the order of 
reactivity and an indication of ultimate strength to be 


obtained from a curing system can be determined, 
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A number of organic curing agents for chlorosulfonated 
polythene has been found. Some of them appear to react 
In a quite straight-forward way; while others may  in- 
volve reactions at least as peed as those occurring 
in cures of natural rubber. Many of the organic curing 
agents give products comparable to those obtained with 
metal oxide ane Others give novel properties, or make 
possible novel methods of cure. 





Compounding Research 
(Continued from page 347) 


GR-S, and acrylonitrile rubbers. Certain improvements 
can be imparted to various other elastomers by blending 
with “Hypalon.” 

An example of a half replicate factorial _— used 
in exploring the cure system of a blend of chlorosul- 
fonated polvethylene with natural rubber i presented 
by Gore (174). In this example the number of experi- 
ments was reduced from 54 in the original plan to eight 
in the half replicate factorial. 

The reactions of chlorosulfonated polyethylene with 
amines, alcohols, and inorganic bases have been followed 
by Smook, Pieski, and Hammer (175) by means of 
infrared. These workers demonstrated the sensitivity of 
the molecule to water during these reactions; they also 
showed the effect of heat on the stability of the sulfonyl 
chloride group. 
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Creep of Neoprene in Shear 
Under Static Conditions: Ten Years’ 


W. Newlin Keen 


SAMPLE BEING TESTED 


LINKAGE—> 


LOADING BAR 
\ 


= 


Fig. 1. Schematic Sketch of Test Specimen, Loading Bar and Linkage 














N\ 1945 the author presented a paper® showing the re 
sults of static creep tests conducted at room tempera 


ture and extending over a period of three vears and 


nine months. That report shows how the creep in shear 


of neoprene vulcanizates in the hardness range of 40 t 
60 durometer (Shore Type .\) is influenced by: (1) de 
gree of vulcanization; (2) preconditioning in shear 


clevated temperatures ; (3) change in composition, Thes 


Al 


tests have been continued, and this paper presents the 
results obtained over a period of nearly 11. vears. The 
cthect of natural aging for this period of time on some 
of the mechanical properties of the vulcanizates is also 
included. The study has been extended for some of the 
vulcanizates to include the effect of changes in test 
temperature. 


Method of Testing 


The test method described in the original paper. is 
briefly summarized here. Yerzley shear specimens 
ASTM D945)! were tested under a constant stress of 
17.75 psi. and at a controlled temperature of 82 + 2° F. 
(In 1948 the temperature of the physical testing room 
was reduced to 75 2° F). Figure 1 is a schematic 
sketch showing the details of the loading bar with its 
knite-edge construction and adjustable linkage so. that 
the bar can be leveled as creep takes place in the speci 
men. Creep in inches is measured by a dial gage (0.001 
inch) equipped with a special jig. The data from. the 


long-time creep test are expressed in terms of (7 relative 
( ree] Me 
¢ Relative Creep 
Total Deformation — Initial Deformation , 
(ti) 


Initial [deformation 

Initial deformation is deiined as the deformation ob 
tained five minutes after loading, 

In the original paper the creep data were plotted 
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using log-log coordinates. The effect of such coordinates 
in condensing the time scale makes it difficult properly 
to assess the value of tests in which the important vart 
able is the length of time of the testing period. Therefore 
the long-time creep data are plotted as relative creep 
versus time, using rectangular coordinates. 

Figure 2 shows the influence of the degree of vul 
canization on the static creep characteristics of a neo 
prene composition. It will be noted that each of the 
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Fig. 2. Influence of Cure on Creep of Neoprene 


between 2,100 and 2,400 
al ; , 
‘ollected in this study, 


It 1s believed that this break in the curve was caused b 


curves shows a discontinuills 





1. asa S waa . 
days, In view of all of the 





an external disturbance of the specimen and not by the 
shearing stress. Therefore the original curve 1s continued 
as a broken line to indicate the probable “%_ relative 
creep which would have been obtained had no outsicle 
disturbance occurred. As the degree or state of vulean 
zation is increased (S-1 versus S-2), the rate and the 
magnitude of the ‘ relative creep are decreased. This 
point confirms the conclusions drawn in the original 
paper. These curves clearly indicate the imp tance of 
! state of vulcanization for 


curing neoprene to a hig! 


applications requiring low creep. 


Preconditioning to Reduce Creep 


\nother wav to reduce the creep of some vulcanizates 


is preconditioning. Preconditioning of tie neoprene 
(S-3D) and the natural rubber (S-71D) specimens (Fig 
ure 3) consisted of straining them 30° in shear and 
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Fig. 3. Influence of Preconditioning on Creep of Neoprene 
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Fig. 4. Influence of Composition on Creep of Neoprene 


heating them in this condition for 24 hours at 158° F 
\fter the heating period the specimens were removed 
from the jig and permitted to rest for one week at 
82° F. before being mounted on the static creep test 
stand. Figure 3 indicates that this type of precondition- 
ing reduced the magnitude of the creep for both neoprene 
ind natural rubber vulcanizates. For the particular vul- 
‘anizates studied, the effect of preconditioning is con- 
siderably greater for the neoprene than for the natural 
rubber stock. It would appear that preconditioning offers 
some possibilities in developing products having maxi 


mum resistance to creep. 


Effect of Changing Composition 


ne rubber technologist has two methods of changing 














gist | 
e composition of his products. One consists of using 
erent elastomers, and the other of using different 

) Ing teriais | le 1 classifies accor1 ling t 
‘STM 735 SAE-1OR OsItions W ( have 
EN V I hes ods. T lata plotted i1 
Figure 4 s VS ette s r these ‘hanges it 
OmMposl t! e acteristics of the vulcan- 
zates. T st startling variation due to composition 
s shown when e considers the latter portion of the 
curves. Bevond approximately 1,200 davs. the rate of 
change of relative creep is much less for all of the neo 


prene stocks studied than it is for the rubber control 
S-7). In fact, this difference is so pronounced that the 
il 


1 
— 


values ot the “c relative creep of the rubber stock 
1 1 


‘xceed that of both S-3 and S-15, although in the 
earlier stages of these tests its relative creep was 
lower. The numerical values for creep at the end of 10 
vears and nine months are given in Table 3. S-16 repre- 
sents a change in the type of neoprene used: whereas 
stocks S-3, S-8 and S-15 represent compounding changes 
with the same neoprene. (The data on S-8 may be in- 
fluenced by a lower state of vulcanization that exists 
in the other neoprene stocks.) It will be noted from 
root. 9 af 


hat stock S-16 has a very low compression set, 





coupled with its excellent resistance to creep, 


vill undoubtedly make this > of composition of great- 





est interest to the desig 
STM » 735 Cure Hardness Set, ASTM 
Spe ( N Mir I Shore A Method B 
S.1 SC.4 30 87 $4 39 
S SC.525 60/28 16 Ss 
S.3 SC-525 30 (307 47 4 
S-7 RN-530 15/287 +6 24 
S-8 SC-.614 40 (307 59 32 
S-11 RN-540 25/287 50 19 
S-12 SC_.§35 5 /307 +8 9 
S-13 SC-530 5 /307 51 10 
S-14 SC-540 25/307 55 5 
S-15 SC-425 $5 /307 $3 16 
S.1¢ SC.530 45 307 46 7 


tive and Aeronau- 
Society of Auto 





Effect of Age on Properties 


Engineers are always interested in learning how ag 
affects the materials with which they are working. Ur 
fortunately, the amount of data available on long-tim 
natural aging is very limited, and in general both the 
engineers and the rubber technologists must draw their 
conclusions from accelerated aging tests. Since the creep 
tests represented in this paper extended over a period 
of 10 years and nine months, they afford an excellent 
opportunity of ascertaining the effect of this period of 
natural aging on the mechanical properties of the vul 
canizates. These data are summarized in Table 2, which 
is similar in form to Table 2 in the earlier paper. This 
table shows the original mechanical properties of the 
shear specimens; how these properties changed while the 
samples were on the creep test stand; and how these 
properties changed in specimens of the same vulcanizates 
stored in an unstressed condition for the same period of 
time. The data indicate that all the vulcanizates tested 
have such excellent resistance to natural aging that 
changes due to this cause would have little bearing on 
their utility. This conclusion appears to be valid for both 
the specimens aged under stress and those aged in an 
unstressed condition, The compression characteristics of 
some of these vulcanizates are given in the earlier paper 





2. EFFI OF NATURAL AGINE ‘ MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
Static Modulus, PSI Stress 
R PSI Effective 
20 } ait 5 at 20 Dynami 
Sy D ( Defo D i Modul 
n ti ti t PSI 
S ’ ra Origin 
S-1 85 16 100 106 20 11¢ 
Ss S¢ 169 120 107 22 11° 
S-3 8 176 ‘5 105 22 12° 
S-7 10 161 121 125 25 131 
S.g RQ Q? 150 145 30 206 
S-1] & 150 8 80 18 94 
S12 SO 169 103 92 1 118 
S-13 81 175 115 103 22 128 
S-14 84 175 148 132 29 15¢ 
S-15 89 163 114 106 23 11¢ 
S-16 84 159 10 100 21 102 
S , rist 10-Year 19-M S Creep Test 
s-1 88 170 125 120 26 134 
> SS 172 130 125 26 13¢ 
S-3 87 172 125 125 26 136 
~ S4 173 125 120 26 138 
Shear racter fter 10 Years and 9 Months’ Aging in an Unstressed Condition 
Set 90 170 140 125 26 133 
$2 89 170 140 125 25 133 
S-3 00 170 125 120 26 133 
S-7 85 173 125 125 27 138 


Effect of Test Temperature 


With the increasing use of elastomers in the automo 
tive and aeronautical fields, a study of the effect of the 
temperature at which the product must operate has be 
come increasingly important. Since elastomeric springs 
or mountings are subjected to various temperatures 1n 
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Fig. 5. Comparison of Neoprene and Natural Rubber Mountings at 
32° |F. 
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Fig. 6. Comparison of Neoprene and Natural Rubber Mountings At 
200° F 


service, creep tests were conducted at 32 and 200° F. 
under the same stress (17.75 psi.) as the room tem- 
perature tests. 
TABLE 3. STATIC CREEP CHARACTERISTICS IN SHEAR 
UNDER STRESS OF 17.75 PstI.) 
10 Years and 9 Months 








Initial — . A — 
Deformation, Creep, % Relative 
Specimen In. (5 Min. In, Creep 
S-1 0.0930 0.1128 $21.1 Cit5 
S-2 0.0858 0.0847 98.7 (87 
s-3 0.0883 0.0840 95.2 (84 
St eee 0.0707 0.0760 107.5 
S-8 0.0591 0.0809 136.9 
5 Ve nd 7 Mont 
S-15 0.0761 0.0420 55.2 
0.0853 0.0312 6.6 
3200 Hours at 32° I 
Initial Deformatior I il Deformatior Shear Str 
In, (2°Hr,. at. 32° B. In. 
S-11 0.0925 0.0980 19.6 
S-12. 0.1050 0.1710 34.2 
oi <r 0.0840 0 0945 18.9 
S-14 0.0700 0.1390 27 .8 
1416 H rs at 200° I 
ial Deformation Shear Str 
1. (2 Hr. at 200° F. 
s-11 0.0965 44 
S-12 0.0820 28.5 
S-13 0.0739 24.8 
S-14 0.0619 28.8 





Che results of these tests are plotted as change 1n 
shear strain versus time in hours on semi i-log cect ates 
These data are plotted as change in “ shear strain in- 
stead of % relative creep because of the thermoelastic 
characteristics of elastomers and the relative long time 
one hour) required for the specimen to reach tempera- 
ture equilibrium. From Figure 5 it will be noted that 
two of the neoprene specimens (S-12 and S-14) show 
a delayed strain relaxation, which has been previously 
reported by Morris and James.® The third neoprene 
specimen (S-13) does not show this effect. It not only 
has less shear strain than the rubber control, but main- 
tains this advantage throughout the duration of the test 

3,200 hours. The effect shown in S-12 and S-14 is 
primarily the result of crystallization of the vulcanizates 
Crystallization is a reversible process, and the vulcan- 
izate returns to its original state when heated to slightly 
above room temperature either by changing the ambient 
temperature or by mechanical working of the vulcanizate. 
The specimen S-13 is based upon a type of neoprene 
lesigned to be extremely resistant to crystallization 
Figure 6 shows the creep characteristics or strain relaxa- 
tion of these same compounds at 200° F. It is interesting 
to note that natural rubber exhibits higher creep or 
greater strain relaxation at 200° I’. than any of the neo 
prene specimens. Neoprene mountings represented by 
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5-13 will undoubtedly be of greatest interest to the 
design engineer because of the outstanding performance 
of these mountings over a wide temperature range (32 
to 200° F.). The room temperature creep characteristics 
of this vulcanizate will be equivalent to or better than 
those of specimen S-16 (Figure 4). 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, the data clearly indicate that neoprene 
vulcanizates can be designed to have resistance to creep 
equal to or better than that of natural rubber. Neoprene 
specimen S-13 shows outstanding performance over a 
range of temperatures. These facts, coupled with the well- 
known excellent resistance of 1 neoprene vulcanizates to 
oil, heat, ozone, and natural aging should enhance the 
value of this material in the eves of the design and 
ipplication engineer. 


[he author takes pleasure in ac ee the im 
portant contributions of A. M. Neal, the du Pont rub 
ber chemicals division, to the progress of this work. The 
author is also indebted to M. A. Gass, who made most of 
the measurements. 
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“Monsanto Plasticizers in Synthetic Resin Aan. 
Technical Bulletin No. 0-99. Monsanto Chemical C« So - Louis, 





) 
Mo. 10 pages. Typical formu ns and a discussion of Irop- 
erties and uses of the vari ypes of the major s} resin 
adhesives are given along with an evaluatior f the I Vs 
plasticizers in polyvinyl acetate adhesive formulations for com- 
patibility, volatility, low temperature flexibility, and grease re- 


sistance. 











Editorials 


Is the Planning for the New Government-Rubber Industry Relations Adequate? 


ANY changes are due to take place in the rela- 

tions between the government and the rubber 

industry during the next few weeks and months, 

and there is some reason to believe that what the indus- 

try wants from government and vice versa in the future is 
Wot completely understood by either party. 

legislation for the disposal of the government's syn- 


thetic rubber plants to private industry should be enacted 
by July 1, and the actual disposal should be accomplished 


vithin six to nine months. The Rubber Act of 1950, as 


amended, continues the government's authority for the 
control of rubber production and consumption until April 
1954, but the Rubber Division of the National Produce 


\uthority revoked the last controls over rubber coi 


| ¢ : ; hart ‘ 
. it } \lav &. and it agency Is expected to go out 
viet 1 117 2() 52 XS ] a . - ere 
CNISTE oh. June 30, 1 d vnathetic per Prod 
A A ] : 
wv the g ernment \ continue al leas 1 l Apt 
4 ne ' . , . 
1, 1954, unless disposal is accomplished before that tin 
} ‘ or atural rubber * 
( s MN pu ases © atural rubbet Ss are c 
oe Ps } eal ‘ ¢ 
red I tal STOCKS the strategic s CK) aA ( 
government has been inactive in this field since July 1 
5? 
\I} of the above brings to mind the point raised in ou 
vember, 1952. editorial entitled, “What Will Be tl 
lesatyyy aay | f ) \ “9717 1+ ahi - violay ey: 
leuture Role o the Government to the Rubber Industry : 
OR eer a aes ee ae ere Federal ( rhea, ee 
s Inted out at that t C1 ederal (sovermment Nas 
wen in the rubber business for about 10 vears, and 
ughout that period many new services to industry 
] seouetel t ] } ae 
ve Dee provi Ut Many old services Nave gradually 
sappeared. It was added it there is more than just 
, , 1 . 
¢ problem of the disposal of the svntnetic oer plants 
I ite industry ; there 1s the future of the government's 
esta progra no svnthetic rubber, the extent of bus 
ess and statistical service to industry, an ist what the 
istry wants from government and vice versa 
Acaun ease seameudaeaictes A yarnareen ley =" | ecm 
\ recent incident Neress demonstrates Now esse 


services to all industry may be eliminated 


1 | nd 2 
nen are not constantly alert to happenings in Washington 





lhe House tf Representatives on Mav 3. sustained. the 
iction of Its \ppropriations ( nittee in denying funds 

juested to nduct t 153 Censuses 0 Business. Ma 

icturers, Transportati ind Alineral [1 stries, This 
{ .e) Was ] teste nv the Business \dy SOT ( u11¢ | 
thr erce Depart ctine for all industry. a 
Phe Rubber M turers .\ssociation, | ting 

e rubber industry. .\s a result, it appears that the Senate 
ment act t CSLOTE ( ds Necessa4ry r tese cen 
suses, but that the House w llow the cut to stand an 
then allow it to be replaced later by a deficiency apprepri 
ation 


The RM.\, in its protest, stated that “the Census of 
\Mianufacturers has been a useful and necessary tool in 
business planning for many segments of the rubber manu- 


} Ss 
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facturing industry over a period of many vears,”” and 
that “the first such Census was conducted in 1810.” 

James C. Worthy, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Administration, ina talk before the annual meeting of 
the Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers .\ssociation in New 
York. N. Y., May 21, stated that the Commerce Depart- 
ment is reshaping its policy to become an even greater 
service organization for business. Current plans call for 
the establishment of a new industry advisory committee 
that will meet periodically with the Secretary of Commerce 
and his associates to discuss governmental policies and 
operations and to present recommendations. It is also 
hoped to recruit for division industry staffs top executives 
on a rotating basis who will serve without compen- 
sation, 

Implementation of the above policy, and as soon as 
possible, is of particular importance to the rubber indus 
try. During and following the disposal of the synthetic 

i 
decisions at high levels. .\ certain amount of research on 


‘= 


rubber plants there will be a continuing need of police 


rubber by the government in those areas where problems 
of major strategic Importance remain to be solved will 
be continued, and the direction of this research wall profit 
by consultation and advice trom industry. 

The Rubber Division of the NPA ts meeting with its 
Industry Advisory Committee on June 2. Among. the 
matters to be discussed will be the continuation of the 
statistical services to the industry by the Commerce De- 
partinent. In view of the above-mentioned action of the 
House Appropriations Committee in denying funds for 
the Census of Manutacturers, some difficulty. may be 
experienced with Congress in continuing these statistical 
services. \ reasonable compromise should be arrived at, 
however, with certain services continued by government 
and the remainder supplied by the industry through its 
trade association, 

PP. \W. Litechheld, chairman of the board, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber ( recently stated with reference to the 
transter synthetic plants that he had every reason to 
believe that the government and private industry would 
work in patriotic and intelligent harmony in this transfer. 
He added, however, that the mechanics of integrating the 
feed-stock plants and the copolymerization plants in prt 
vate hands will be complicated and difficult. 

“Now is the tme to do the planning which will carry 
us over these rough spots if they should develop.” Litch- 
held concluded. 

It is time to do the planning for all phases of the new 


vovernment-rubber industry relations. 
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Stress Crazing of Plastics 


J. A. Sauer’ and C. C. Hsiao° 


HE onset of crazing In transparent plastics is an 
undesirable feature that greatly limits their use in 
engineering applications. Various factors, such as 
temperature, time, orientation, environment, etc., have an 
influence on the initiation of crazing, but local stress 
intensity is probably more directly responsible for its oc- 

‘urrence and subsequent propagation than any other fac 
tor. The present investigation will therefore be concerned 
largely with this aspect, although the effect of other vari- 
ables will be brietly reviewed. Considerable information 
concerning the cause of crazing and its influence on subse- 
quent behavior has been reported recently in the scien- 
tific literature (1, 2, 3, 4). 

Crazing in plastics has been defined as visible mechan- 
ical cracks (2), or as submicroscopic failures that result 
in a noticeable “blushing” of an otherwise transparent 
material (4). The term “crazing” has also been used to 
refer to a type of cracking produced randomly on the 
surface of unstretched rubber by light in the presence of 
zone (5). This phenomenon, however, has also been re 
erred to by other terms such as “sun-cracking,” “atmos- 
pheric-cracking,” “ozone-cracking,” or “exposure-crack- 
ing.” Newton (6), for example, has described as “ex- 
posure-cracking” the fissures formed in the surface of 
rubber at right angles to the direction of ri stress. 

In the field of metallurgy, a closely related phenomenon 
to crazing is the cracking of metals or alloys when stressed 
under certain conditions. Stress-corrosion cracking of 
metals and allovs and season-cracking of non-ferrous 
metals, both of which have been intensively studied, 
somewhat similar phenomena to crazing in that failure 
seems to be related to applied or induced stress. In metals 
itis well known that cracks or fissures may be produced 
by rapid changes in tenyperature, and these faults are 
believed due to development of induced thermal stresses. 
Cracks or local fissures can also be produced in nr yy 
ozone, but the phenomenon is gre: nig accentuated by the 
presence of an applied stress system. 

In all instances where crazing cracks are caused by di- 
rect action of an app lied stress system, the crazing cracks 
formed are at right angles to the maximum tensile stress 
direction, When stress 1s not directly applied, randomly 
directed crazing patterns can be produced and have been 
reported to occur in thermoplastic materials by solvent 
action, by X-radiation, and by ultra-violet radiation. In 
all instances, stress does not seem to be directly involved. 
However, the possibility of the development of quite large 
localized internal stresses by any of these processes must 
not be overlooked. If such internal stresses are great 


1 Presented before the Rubber & Plastics 
Mechanical Engineers, New York, E — 

2 Pennsylvania é College, State College, Pa. 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to B Pk items at end of article 
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enough to exceed the local failure strength of the material, 
crazing will result. Crazing patterns produced both by 
applied stress and indirectly by solvent a have been 
reported by Russell (2) and by Maxwell and Rahm (7). 

The precise mechanism whereby solvents such as kero- 
sene or benzene cause crazing cracks to ort ein late and 
grow is rot vet well established. It is general.v thoug%t 
that the ettect depends on absorption of the solvent by the 
material. Absorption softens the surface and may result 
either in some of the material reaching a critical Clongation 
sooner or in causing a greater share of stress to be car- 
ried by surrounding material, thus tending to preduec 
local lissures, or openings. .\nother possibility is that 
as the absorbed solvent evaporates, the surface material 
will tend to shrink and tl ereby produce internal tensile 
stresses sufficient to cause cracks to open up. Regardless 
of the precise mechanism, the crazing pattern would be 
expected to differ from that obtained by action of an ap 
plied tensile stress in that the cracks or crazing planes 
should no longer form a regular parallel system, but 
should be randomly directed. Such, indeed, 1s the case, 

has been shown by Russell for specimens of meth 
methacrvlate (8). 

For a given applied stress magnitude, crazing appears 
to increase with duration of test (7,9) and hence with 
creep elongation. Crazing also increases with increase of 
temperature. For polystvrene specimens, this etfect has 
been shown by Maxwell and Rahm (7) for various 
temperatures from 30 to 70° C., for a stress level of 3600 
pst. and for various times from five minutes to half an 
hour. 

Crazing in transparent plastics has also been reported 
(4) to be related to orientation, On a submicroscopic scale 
it is believed that crazing cracks originate as separations 
of adjacent regions of polymer chains as a direct result 
of the applied local force exceeding the secondary at 
tractive forms. It is therefore to be expected that in a 
highly oriented material subject to ye “| stress in the 
direction of orientation, little or no crazing would occur 
since the applied forces would heer to draw the chains 
together rather than to separate them. This effect has 
been experimentally observed by Bailey (10) and 
Cheatham and Dietz (11). If. however, in 1e 
highly oriented material the stress were applied at right 
angles to the direction of orientation, then chain separation 
should occur more easily, and crazing should begin 

en lower stress loads. 


Dependence of Crazing on Applied Stress 


The observation of crazing in specimens subjected to 
applied loading reveals that the observed crazing cracks 
generally start on the surface and propagate in a direction 
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Fig. 1. Micrograph of Crazing Cracks on Molded Surface of Poly- 
methyl Methacrylate ‘Magnification: X100). (Diagonal Line Is a 


Surface Scratch 


Fig. 3. Crazing Cracks in a 
Polymethy! Methacrylate Creer 
Test Specimen Fig. 4 


perpendicular to the direction of maximum tensile stress 
lf a transparent plastic specimen is subject to umianial 





tension, craz planes will develop and grow at right 
1 1 Seen tiin F to : i ee |- 
ngles to the direction of stressing. These crazing planes 
mane? at ] ¢ naralle! lire sa°hier ers > ie hae: 
ippear simply as parallel lines when viewed from tne 


side. A micrograph indicating this behavior for poly 
methyl methacrylate is shown in Figure 1 

In Figure 1 it will be noted that many crazing cracks 
‘riginate along the diagonal] scratch indicating the favor- 


tn 


ible effect of stress concenfration on the initiation of 
razing. Micrographs of a machined polymethyl metha- 
erylate surface show that numerous fine crazing cracks 
are found to commence along the machine marks. This 
ondition again indicates that crazing is more easily initi 
ited when a local discontinuity in the surface introduces 
stress concentration factor and a resulting local 
gher than the average stress in the 
specimen. This is what occurs at all outside edges of 
specimens where surface irregularities are unavoidable 
hence we should expect that crazing will usually first oc 
cur on the external surfaces 
Figure 2 shows a stress crazing pattern for a section 
of a polystyrene specimen. The original specimen was 
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Fig. 2. Micrograph of Crazing Cracks in the Interior of a Poly 
styrene Specimen ‘Magnification: X100 





Crazing Cracks in Polystyrene Creep Test Specimens 


2- by }2-inch in cross-section and subject to a constant 
tensile stress in its longitudinal direction. The micro 
graph shown is a transverse view of a longitudinal section 
taken midway between the vertical surfaces. The inclined 
lines are polishing marks on the cut surface, and the 
horizontal lines show the edge of the crazing planes. Some 
of these crazing planes have originated on the outside 
surface and have propagated to the interior of the speci- 
men. However, new crazing planes not originating on 
the surface have evidently also been formed. 

If a test specimen is subject to a tensile load which ts 
maintained constant until fracture occurs, then its frac 
ture surface will show crazed regions along the external 


g 
edges, and non-crazed or amorphous regions in the in 
terior of the specimen. Figure 3 shows such a partially 
crazed 14- by 12-inch polymethyl methacrylate specimen. 
Che crazing cracks are clearly visible throughout the re- 
duced gage length of the test specimen. The relative 
imounts of crazed and non-crazed regions depend on the 
duration of test before fracture occurred. 

In Figure 4+ are shown stress crazing patterns for 
several polystyrene specimens with different percentages 
of crazed and amorphous regions. Two distinct types of 
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«rack patterns are visible: one type is the fracture crack 
ystem spreading radially outward from the more or 
less point source (presumabiy an internal impurity or 
law) located in the center of the circle on the fracture 
surface; the second type is the much finer crazing crack 
system spreading normally inward from the surfaces of 
he specimen, The depth to which these crazing planes 
tend and the rate of penetration of these planes depend 
upon the magnitude of the applied stress as well as on its 
luration, and appropriate quantitative relations for this 
variation are given later. 
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- 











Fig. 5. Effect of Crazing on Optical Distortion Is Shown by 
Specimen at Left 


The qualitative dependence of crazing on stress magni 
tude and on duration of test 1s as follows: 

for comparable time periods of testing, crazing will 
increase with increase of applied tensile stress, and for 
comparable tensile stresses, crazing will increase with in 
crease of time of testing period. Maxwell and Rahm (7 
have noted that for thermal clean stress-free specimen- 
of polystyrene no crazing at all, as measured by reflected 
light intensity, will occur until a tensile strain of 0.75% is 
reached, but that the amount of crazing would increas¢ 
rapidly as the strain was increased bevond that value 
The variation of crazing with time for specimens subject 
to constant load has been reported by Maxwell and Rahm 
(3) tc be linear for times up to several hundred minutes 
Sauer, Marin, and Hsiao (9) have reported that for 
polystyrene specimens under high tensile stress loading 
fracture occurred shortly after load was applied. w 
only slight or insignificant amounts of crazing aroun: 
the edges of the specimen. For lower stress magnitudes 
these authors — that for some specimens fracture 
did not occur until hundreds of hours had elapsed, 
that crazing had by then extended over the entire cross 
section (as in the left diagram ot Figure 4). 

It should be emphasized that crazing does not depend 
only on stress and time, but also on the particular ma 
terial under investigation. For example, for comparabl 
stress and time as well as surface conditions, crazin 
cracks in polymethyl methacrylate specimens are usually 
farger and less dense than those in polystyrene specimens, 
but at the same time do not extend as far from the sur 


{. 
td 
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These characteristics may be seen by comparison: of 
the stress crazing patterns of Figures 1 and 2 and also 
Figures 3 and 4. 

The etfect of crazing on optical distortion can be de 
monstrated by the double reflection which the crazing 
cracks produce. This may be seen in Figure 5, where the 
specimen on the left has been partly crazed as a result 
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of being subject to tensile stress for some time, and 
the specimen on the right is unstressed. The double image 
is caused by the separate reflections arising from the 
crazed areas lying adjacent to the top and bottom sur- 
faces. 

A rather interesting observation reported by Sauer, 
Marin, and Hsiao (Y, +) is that polystyrene specimens 
may be completely crazed throughout their cross-section 
and yet continue to carry a considerable amoun t of load. 

large polystyrene specimen (14- by -inch in cross- 

ection) was subjected to a constant tensile stress of ap- 
proximately 3,000 psi. for approximately 1,000 hours, At 
the end of this time crazing cracks extended throughout 
the cross- —— area. I'rom this larger specimen a 
small round specimen was made and retested in tension, 
The stre ss-strain curve of this second smaller specimen 


together with that of the original material is shown in 
igure 6, The data indicate the fully crazed material has 
al cron the same ductility and somewhat more 
mi one-half the tensile strengt} of the uncrazed 


terial, There is also shown Pause 6 a stress-strain 


curve for a small specimen taken from the non-crazed 
portion of a larger tensile specimen. It will be noted the 
strength is about the same, but the initial modulus is per- 
haps slightly greater than the original material 

It is well known (4) that 1f a compressive rather that 
a tensile load 1s apphed to a specimen of a transparent 
high polymer, no crazing will occur. In vie w of this point 


it was thought desit able to investi gate W ether applied 
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Fig. 6. Stress-Strain Curves of Polystyrene Specimens Tested 
in Tension 


compression would be beneficial in eliminating crazing 
previously produced by tenst m. A small test specimer 
was cut from a large polystyrene specimen previously 
completely crazed in a tension creep test. The small test 
specimen was then compressed and released three differ 
ent times, and finally tested in tension to determine 
whether any beneficial effects could be The pre 
compression seemed to result in a partial he ali ig of the 
crazing cracks, although some distortion of the crazing 
planes took place. Probably Trecause of the destructive 
influence on the parallelism of the crazing plan es and the 
apparent closing up of the openings between the crazing 
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Fig. 7. Penetration of Crazing in 


planes, the specimen at this time was quite clear to the 
age is eae’ We : 

naked eve with little visible signs of crazing. However. 

vhen viewed under a light microscope, crazing planes 

could stil] be seen. Hence applied compression is at best 


only partly effective in healing crazing openings produced 
by tension. Also, if the precompressed samples are tested 
these original crazing cracks again open, and 





In tensw! 


no increase in strength is observed. 





t was stated above that orientation has an effect on 
crazing. It also has an effect on the stress-strain charac 
teristics and on the ultimate breaking strength. .\. sta- 
tistical evaluation of the fracture strength for polymers 
subject to various amounts of orientation has been made 
by Hsiao and Sauer, (4+) and their predicted values check 


satistactorily with the Bailey (10) 


1 L i t 
and of Cheatham and [)tetz (11 


One example of the effect of orientation on strength 
can be obtained trom a comparison of the graphs in Fig- 
ure 6 marked “oriented specimen” and “original spect 


men.” was one that had beet 
previously oriented approximately 300° by stretching 11 
each of two biaxial directions. According to the statistical 
theory of Hsiao (12), its strength should be approxi 
mately 26° higher than that of the unoriented samples 
Phe graphs of Figure 6 indicate that the experimental 


Phe “oriented specimen” 


1 


increase 1s approximately of, this order of magnitude. 
lar “orlented specimen,’ whose stress 
lor is shown in Figure 6, 1s one that was 
built out of a series of laminated lavers of polystvrene 
each layer had been bianially stretch-oriented to the 
amount mentioned above. The test was conducted at a 
strain rate of about 50 x 10~-° in/in/sec., and the loading 
continued until fracture occurred. Despite the short dura- 
tion of the test (4-5 minutes) some crazing occurred 





strain 


1 


and was clearly visible on the fracture surfaces. 


Rate of Propagation of Crazing 


Under the action of a maintained tensile stress, crazing 
cracks originate on the external surfaces of the specimen 
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Polystyrene under Different Stress Levels 


and propagate inward toward the center. To obtain in- 
formation on the rate of propagation with time, it is 
necessary to have a continuous measure of the penetra- 
tion of the crazing front. Since the crazing cracks develop 
on all four external surfaces of square specimens and thus 
destroy visual transparency, it 1s not easy to measure 
the inward penetration of the crazing cracks until after 
the specimen has fractured. 

Fortunateiy, this difficulty can be overcome by use of 
special coatings. As reported by previous investigators 
(4), crazing can be greatly retarded or even prevented 
from occurring by applying certain synthetic polymer 
coatings to the outside surtaces. For polystyrene, one 
such coating is a solution consisting essentially of styrene 
monomer, To obtain the desired visual advance of the 
crazing front, two opposite faces of the specimens are 
coated and the other two faces left free. On continued 
application of a constant tensile load, the crazing cracks 
will then start as usual on the free surfaces and grow 
inward as time passes. The coated sides, however, will 
remain essentially craze-free; hence the depth of pene- 
tration of the crazing cracks can be easily observed and 
measured by viewing them from a direction perpendicular 
to the coated sides. 

\ plot of the amount of penetration of crazing against 
time is given in Figure 7 for specimens subject to three 
different stress levels (3,250, 2,750, and 2,500 pst.). 
Owing to the fact that polystyrene is rather brittle at 
ordinary room temperatures, many specimens, especially 
those at high applied stress levels, failed before any ap- 
preciable value of crazing could be recorded. The data 1n- 
dicate that the relation between penetration of crazing 
and time is a linear one over the stress range investigated. 

It is interesting to note that these three long-time 
crazing curves at different stress levels show different 
amounts of penetration of crazing at the very start of the 
test. Usually, sharp cracking sounds could be heard soon 
after the load was applied, which condition suggests the 
sudden appearance of crazing and the immediate release 
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RATE OF PROPAGATION OF ORAZING FRONT IN 10 IN PER HR 


Fig. 8. Effect of Tensile Stress on Rate of Propagation of Crazing 
in Polystyrene 


of a portion of energy into sound waves. If the first 
derivatives of these curves with respect to time are plotted 
against magnitude of the corresponding stress level, it 
appears that the rate of displacement of the crazing front 
varies linearly with the stress, as shown in Figure &. 

It is unfortunate that more test points are not avail- 
able, but within the stress limits indicated the rate of 
crazing varies with the stress in the following manner. 


D=(a-—¢ 
where o 1s the stress is psi 
m is the slope of this straight line 
D is the rate of propagation of crazing front in 
inches per hour 
and g, 1s a constant measured in stress units. 


Since the velocity of crazing is thus a linear function 
of stress, the depth of crazing can be written by integra 
tion as 


DD I) =NKio a; { 


where Dy and te are constants, and K=1/m. For poly 
styrene, Dy =. 005-1. i O.851 x 10-* in./hr./pst., 
o 1670 psi., and ty -400 hrs. 

Thus. within the limited range of stresses, indicated in 
Figure 8, the depth of crazing may be expressed as a 
linear function of both stress magnitude and time. It is 
questionable whether the above equation can be extended 
to much lower stresses, but its implication that the rate 
of propagation of crazing goes to zero for some limiting 
stress value does seem to be in general agreement with 
experimental results (9). It is also dithcult to investigate 
the above relation for much higher stresses than 3,500 
psi.. as the specimen tends to fracture in much shorter 
time periods, and thus not much data on crazing can be 
taken, 

\s shown in Figure 9, such short-time fractures are 
irequently caused by obvious tlaws which result in high 
local stress intensities. The actual fracture cracks, as dis- 
tinct from the crazing cracks, very frequently start from 
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some point inside the specimen and then extend rapidly 
radially outward. 


Design Implications of Crazing 


The development of crazing in stressed transparent 
plastics is for the most part a highly undesirable oceur- 
rence, although beneficial use is made of this phenomenon 
in the use of transparent brittle lacquers to predict the 
direction and approximate magnitude of surface stresses 
on machine and structural parts. In other applications, 
however, such as transparent enclosures on aircraft, trans- 
parent instrument panels, and as insulators in electronic 
apparatus, the initiation of crazing is cause for alarm 
either because of loss of transparency, loss of mechanical 
strength, or loss of dielectric properties due to moisture 
absorption in the crazing openings. 

Since crazing once started will continue to increase 
without increase of load magnitude, it is well to avoid its 
consequences by taking every precaution to avoid its 
inception, .\s already noted, surface coatings are helpful 
and can be recommended. -\lso, working stress magni- 
tudes should be established not merely on the basis of 
static ultimate strength, but on strength values at which 
crazing 1s found to occur. In applications where the 
tic part may be subject to tensile stress in varying 
rections, full annealing of the transparent plastic sheets 
is highly desirable as, in this way, the material can le 


} 


made more nearly isotropic. On the other hand, if the 


1 
as- 
1: 


«i- 


t 
s 


plastic part is to be used only under uniaxial tension, then 
higher working stresses can be obtained, without danger 


, ogre ‘ ] , thee! o- + ] “=e ee ona + 
of crazing, by use of highly onented matericl In the 
oriented state all the molecular chains tend to aline in the 


direction of orlentation, and crazing, as a result of lateral 
separation of adjacent chains (4), can then not occur 
Crazing will, of course, occur in oriented materials and 
at low stress values if transverse tensile stress rather 
than axial tensile stress is applied. If, therefore, the i1 

tended application is such that there is a probability of 
lateral as well as longitudinal tensile stresses occurrin 
then the isotropic annealed state is preteradle to the high 
mented state. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The effect of various factors on the inception and 





Fig. 9. Polystyrene Cross-Section Showing Bott: Frecture and 
Crazing Cracks 
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growth of crazing is 
ities between crazing 
rubber, and stress-cri 
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reported for crazed, 

_— of propagati: 
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ing cracks in polystyrene can be rey presented over a 

limited stress range by a linear function of both time and 

stress magnitude. Some measures advocated for avoiding elerated 

the undesirable effects of crazit ig include use of special — . 

coatings, annealing, and establishment of working stresses the Influence of Ozone.” 

based on onset of crazing rather than on static fracture (bas 
(8 t Cast 
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Vinyl Film Standard Approved 


HE Commodity Standards Division, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
has announced that the recommended com- 
mercial standard for general-purpose vinyl 


film, TS-5165, which was circulated to tt 
trade early this year, has received a uate 
factory majority of signed acceptances 
TI he recommended standard, therefor e, is 


being issued as General Purpose Viny 

Plastic Film, Commercial St ke ird CS192- 
53, and may be considered effective for new 
after May 22. Printed 
when available, may 


production on or 
copies of the standard, 
be purchased from the Superintendent ot 
Documents te Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. Mimeographed copies 
of TS-5165 may Ke used until printed 
copies of the commercial standard are 


available 





Collapsible Plastic Tube 

\ vinyl plastic tube made of Geon resi 
product of B. F. Goodrich Chemical C 
Cleveland, O., has been developed by W< 
ace Container Co., Los Angeles, C 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Good Attendance at Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME, Columbus Meeting 


a. meeting of the Rubber & Plastics 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers held, as part of the 
spring meeting of the parent Society, in 
Columbus, O., April 28 through 30, en- 
joyed a good attendance. The Division 
meeting, consisting of two half-day sessions 
on plastics on April 28 and one half-day 
session on rubber on April 29, drew be- 
tween 125 and 150 persons. The rubber 
session had as a pe feature a Sym- 
posium on Industrial Rubber Molded Prod- 
ucts. 

The first session on plastics on April 
had as chairman, William Hedges, Co- 
lumbia Coated Fabrics, Inc., and as vice 
chairman, Charles M. Fields, Shellmar 
Products Corp., Zanesville, 


“Polytetrafluoroethylene—Its Prop- 
erties and Uses,” by L. W. Cornell, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
was the first paper on the program. Mr. 
Cornell first explained that polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene, a comparatively new resin made 
by ‘gp I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
and called “Teflon” by that company, has 
5 properties which enables it to do 
many jobs better than any other known 
plastic material. This plastic is service- 

between —100 and 500° F., and may 
he used for intermittent service up to 600 
F. “Teflon” absorbs no water at all and 
has the interesting property of not adher- 
ing to itself or other materials. 

Chemically, “Teflon” is about as inert as 
glass. It is attacked by molten alkali met- 
als (sodium and potassium) and by fluorine 
and chlorine trifluoride, both at high tem- 
peratures and pressures. The resin, more- 
over, is an excellent electrical insulator for 
many purposes, particularly where high 
temperature conditions must be met. 

This material is available in the form 
of several varieties of extruded film, cast 
film, molding powder, molded pieces, dis- 
persions in water, stspensoids, etc., most 
Mf which were exhibited by Mr. Cornell. 

“Unplasticized Polyvinyl Chloride— 
A Corrosion Resistant Structural Ma- 
terial,” by George S. Laaff, The Bolta 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., was the second paper 
of this session. Mr. Laaff stated that the 
purpose of his paper was to illustrate the 
important position which  unplasticized 
polyvinyl chloride occupies in today’s en- 
gineering construction. The excellent chem- 
ical resistant qualities of unplasticized 
PVC, as well as its valuable physical prop- 
erties, were pointed out. Useful informa- 
tion as to the testing, welding, and form- 
ing of unplasticized PVC and also various 
sachs ng techniques were given along with 
construction and machinery details to pre- 
ent pitfalls in basic application and en- 
gineering. 

Many examples of PVC pipe and rods 
and tubes were exhibited, and, in addition, 
Mr. Laaff showed slides of many industrial 
chemical installations in Germany where 
rigid PVC piping, tubing, etc., have been 
used in the past 15 years. 

“Metal-Clad Laminates Used in 
Printed Circuitry,” by Norman A. Skow, 
Synthane Corp., Gaks, Pa., was the final 
paper on the first plas tics session program 
A printed circuit is a metal reproduction 
of a conductor pattern which has_ been 
bonded to an insulating material, Mr. Skow 
explained. The simplicity and uniformity 
of printed circuitry offers tremendous eco- 
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nomic advantages in the production of all 
types of electronic equipment. Elimination 
of manual wiring speeds assembly, and, 
because mechanical reproduction reduces 
the probability of error, inspection time is 
automatically shortened while assemblies 
become more uniform and reliable. 

Paper or glass fiber reinforced laminates 
of phenolic, melamine, or silicone resins 
were used as the insulating material. Some 
of the manufacturing processes used in the 
production of these metal-clad laminates 
were mentioned. 

The second session on plastics had Rob- 
ert I. Leininger, Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, as chairman. 

“Reinforced Plastics Connector 
Rings and Bolts for Fastening Tim- 
bers,” by H. A. Perry, Jr., Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory, Silver Springs, Md., 
was the first paper of the second session. 
Mr. Perry described how split ring-type 
connectors were machined Pi convolute 
wound pi cloth, resin bound tubes and, 
also, how bolts, nuts, and washers were ma- 
chined from panels of polyester resin-glass 
cloth laminate. The strength of the con- 
nections in assemblies of douglas fir tim 
bers indicated that the reinforced plastic 
hardware was found to be equivalent to 
commercial steel hardware 

Glass fiber reinforced with melamine 
seemed stronger than when reinforced with 
polyester resins. The plastic laminates 
seemed equivalent in short-term tests, but 
no data on the effect of moisture or ele- 
vated temperature on the plastic hardware 
under dead load are as yet available. 

“Weighed Starved Feeding for In- 
jection Molding,” by R. W. Miler, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., was the 
second paper of this session. A great many 
molders are rapidly changing over from 
the use of volumetric feeding units to 
weigh feeders because of the saving of 
—— and the improved products oe 
tained by the use of the latter method 
feeding "an ‘ction molding machines, Mr. 
Miler said. 

The advantages of weigh feeding were 
given as: (1) The correct amount of ma- 
terial may be fed into the mold cavity. (2) 
Material savings are obtained. (3) More 
strain tree parts are produced. (4) Max1- 
mum machine pressure can be utilized. (5) 
Lower cylinder temperatures and higher 
mold temperatures may be used. 

Some of the disadvantages of weig! 
feeding were given as follows: (1) Gates 
must be correctl lanced; so no one part 
will fill before any other part does in a 
multiple-cavity mold. (2) Mold metals 
must be strong enough to withstand th: 
maximum machine transmitted 
to the mold (9) | 

large must be swept from in nt oi 
the plunger at the end of each stroke. (4) 
The function of the ball-check nozzle 1s 


pressur es 
ent ire 





pertormed by the plunge 
“The Navy Looks at 
Plastics,” by W. R. Bureau 
Ships, Department of the Navy, Washi: 
ton, D. C., was the final paper on the plas- 
tics part of the program. The mechanical 
properties and characteristics of glass rein- 
forced polyester laminates were reviewed 
from the standpoint of materials of 
struction. pee henoe applications in small 
hoat hulls, shipboard piping, stor ige tanks, 
etc., now being investigated by the Navy, 
were described. Factors to be considered 


Structural 


Graner, 


con- 








In unde rtaking such applications are | 
sented for the information of the desig 
engine¢ r respo nsible for selection of ma 
rials of construction. 
The third session on rubber was pre 
sided over by Stewart Brams, Dayton 


Laboratory, as chair- 
Palinchak, Battelle, as 


Chemical Products 
man, with Stephen 
vice_ chairman. 

“Qennnen in Manufacturing Methods 
in the Molded Rubber Products In- 
dustry,” by J. H. Gerstenmaier and F. J 
Fetter, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., St 
Marys, O., was the first pal ver of the Sym- 
posium on Industrial Rubber Molded Prod- 
ucts. Molded rubber and rubber and metal 
products are being produced in large vol- 
ume at relatively 
ances and with wide varieties of compound 
characteristics, it was explained by Mr 
Gerstenmaier, who delivered this paper 
The use of molded rubber products as 
functional parts in all industrial fields, 
plus the development of varied specialized 
machinery and techniques used exclusively 
for manufacturing molded products, has 
made molded rubber a separate division 
the rubber industry. 

Subjects discussed and illustrated we: 
the preparation of uncured rubber, metal 
preparation, mold design and curing, fin- 
ishing processes, and inspection and testing. 
It was pointed out that rubber equipment 
manufacturers have developed and are pro- 
ducing special machinery for manutactur- 

ducts, and the rubber manu- 
: developed many 


low costs to close toler- 











ing molded prt 
facturers individually have 
special process machines for 


finishing, and inspec- 


all phases ot 
preparation, curin 
tion Operations. 

“Product and Mold Designing to- 
ward Lower Ultimate Cost,” by J K. 
Mason, Firestone Industrial Products, No- 
blesville, Ind., was the second paper pre- 
sented at this session. It was emphasized 
that om engineer can make a real contri- 
bution toward rubber 





more economical 
Fe 














goods mold and manufacturing costs if 
he will consciously make an effort to de- 
sign toward the elimination of complicated 
and eiamactieal features whic I 
ing to the intrinsic v alue of a 
speci fic examples ot part s with 
alter itions of product design 
snes on the cost 
Mason successtully demor 
heory. 
The paper was concluded with a ques 
t10n designed to assist the cenginee 
rt ) sant with mechanical rubber 
goods manufacturing techniques and thei 
imitations, when confronted with cle 
tor a rubber part 
“Product Engineering,” by [loward 
H. Armstrong, The B. Fk. Goodrich C 
Akron, © vas the third paper. Product 
Qo Navs SS il r yl b 
ind yl a tal snare I ] 
isiness f i 1 Mr 
sa The product engineer's 
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. hib'ts excellent accuracy and will probably 


prove useful at all frequencies and partic- 
ularly in the field of rubber where large 
strains are encountered. 


Headquarters hotel for the Division will 
be the Hotel Sherman. 

Since this meeting of the Division is 
r held with the parent Society, dead- 
tor abstracts of papers to be presented 


Accelerator Compounding is June 26. The Division officers realize 
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\ Wwsterous 
eo J. J. Robson, manager of tire en- tern: 
scorch time gineering, Firestone Tire & Rubber O.. veloy 
ate oe featured the May 20 meeting of the Wa he wou 
historv car Chic C : ington Rubber Group. Approximately 185 gove 
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The Rubber Study Group meeting 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, the 
week of May 11, failed to reach agree- 
ment on the desirability or necessity 
of a “buffer stock’? scheme, but the 
Group instructed its management com- 
mittee to hold a special meeting in 
September cr October of this year to 
take another look at the “buffer stock” 
proposal. The Study Group’s latest es- 
timates of new rubber production were 
for 1,788,000 tons of natural and 989,000 
tons of synthetic rubber for a total of 
2,777,000 in 1953. Consumption was es- 
timated at 1,595,000 tons of natural 
and 909,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
for a total of 2,504,000 tons. 

No action on synthetic rubber plant 
disposal bills had been taken by Con- 
gress by May 25, but the House Armed 
Services rubber subcommittee was ex- 
pected to hold hearings about June 3. 
An interagency committee had submit- 


The International Rubber Study Group, 
at its meeting in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
the week of May 11, failed to reach agree- 
ment on the desirability or necessity of a 
“buffer stock’ scheme, which its Work- 
ing Party! had tound a practicable methcd 
% preventing burdensome surpluses and 
serious shortages of rubber. 

The Working Party Report, which did 

pass judgment on questions of neces- 
sity or desirability, was considered by the 
20) nations which sent delegations to the 
Study Group meeting. The Study Group, 
in a press communique issued May 15, an- 
nounced that a “difference of opinion ex 
isted” with all major producing countries 
(that is, producers of natural rubber, not 
synthetic), and some consuming countries 
agreed on the “practicability” of a “buffer 
stock” scheme; while other countries were 
not convinced of the need of such a scheme, 
r clse had not yet made up their minds 

The Study Group postponed decision on 
where to recommend that the Secretary 
General of the United Nations call an in- 
ternational commodity conference to de- 
velop a buffer stock organization, whicl 
would then require the assent of individual 
governments (the U. S. Senate in the case 
of the United States) before it could be- 
come operative. Instead the Study Group 
decided to make another try for agree 
ment and instructed the Management Com 
mittee, on which the United States will be 
represented, to hold special meeting in 
September or October to take a fresh look 
at the rubber situation, try for agreement 
on the major points of the “buffer stock” 
proposal, and determine whether agreement 
among member nations need of 
such a scheme “appeared possible.” 

The Management Committee would cir 
culate its findings to all member govern 
ments and seek their views on whether the 
UN should call a commodity conference 
\fter completing this canvass, the Man- 
agement Committee was authorized to de- 
1 whether to ask the UN to call the 
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cide 
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ted drafts to two bills to the Senate 
Banking & Currency Committee in 
early May. These bills follow the dis- 
posal procedure of the March 1 repor. 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and differ only in the question of who 
would have final authority to approve 
the disposal program. 

On May 8 the National Production 
Authority revoked Rubber Order M-2, 
ending 12 years of continuous govern- 
ment controls over the consumption of 
rubber. 

The House of Representatives, on 
May 5, passed an appropriations bill 
denying funds for the conduct of the 
1953 Census of Business, Manufac- 
tures. This action was protested by 
the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce and The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

The rubber industry was called the 
“industry of eternal youth” by H. Gor- 


conference, cor, if not, what other action 
should be taken. Besides the United States, 
members of the Management Committee 
for the coming year are British Colonial 
and Dependent Territories, Cambodia, Can 
ada, Ceylon, Denmark, France, Indonesia. 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Any 
other member countries wishing t 

were invited to participate in 
meeting to be held on the “buffer 
question this fall. 

The Study Group also discussed a_ re 
port of its Statistical Committee and came 
up with estimates that world production of 
natural rubber in 1953 would total about 
1,788,000 long tons, as against a world con- 
sumption of 1,595,000 tons. It also 
mated that member countries would pro 
duce about 989,000 tons of synthetic rub 
ber and consume 909,000 tons of this total 
The balance of estimated production over 
estimated consumption. the Group 
will be available for absorption into gov 
ernmental and commercial stocks. (While 
the Study Group's published figures pro- 
vide no breakdown showing how much oft 
the statistical surplus will be available for 
commercial stocks. 1t is known thz 
United States Government is expected t 
take about 50,000 tons of natural rubber 
this year for addition to its strategic stock 
pile. This 50,000 tons was bought in the 
past vear for delivery this vear, however. 
and will not represent new purchases. ) 

United States manufacturing industry 
representatives who attended the Copen 
hagen meeting issued a separate statement 
on Mav 15, setting forth their own  firn 
conviction that the statistical edge of pro 
duction over consumption should not be 
interpreted to mean that a burdensome sur- 
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the special 
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esti 


noted 


at. the 


plus of natural rubber will hang over the 
market this year. The United States con- 
suming industry, they said, would read‘l 
absorb all natural rubber made available 
to it, given even a slight decline from the 
prevailing market price 

The text of their statement follows: 

“United States of America rubber prod 


NEWS of the MONTH 


don Smith, executive vice president, 
United States Rubber Co.. in a talk 
before the mechanical goods division, 
RMA, on April 17. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
on May 11, called for full production 
of the government synthetic rubber 
plants until disposal to private indus- 
try is accomplished and the creation 
of a reserve stockpile of 200,090 tons 
of GR-S. 

The RMA issued its first ‘Rubber 
Quality Bulletin” on May 6. This bul- 
letin has as its specific objective keep- 
ing rubber consumers posted on prog- 
ress of the Association’s crude rubber 
committee activities and campaign to 
win universal acceptance of natural 
rubber quality and packing standards 
as defined in the official RMA Type 
Descriptions and Packing Specifica- 
tions. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


No Agreement on “Buffer Stock” at Rubber Study Group Meeting 


ucts manutacturers believe that there can 
be no surplus of natural rubber during the 
next 12 months. 

“During the 4% 
passed, every pound of natural rubber ot 
fered in the world markets has been sold, 
‘ther for consumption or for 
stockpiles 

“The current 


months of 1953 already 


competitive situation be 


tween natural rubber and GR-S in the 
United States is such that there is every 
reason to believe that. during the next 12 


months, the United States rubber-consum 
ing industry will buy every pound of nat 
ural rubber available to them at 1 
competitive with GR-S 

The recent action of the natural 





+ thar 


market suggests that, at 


preference tor all 





in increasing 
natural rubber 1s 
“The estimates ot 





developing 
the Statistical Con 











mittee for 1953 show the expe mo 
the United States rubber-consum'ng indus 
trv that. through increasing use of natur 
rubber, the percentage usage of natura 
rubber in the United States during t 
last half of the vear will be well ahove 
40% ight decline fron 
presen be expected 
to pr Pstat tial 
cre “Ast in th usage of natur I ubh 
the United States 

“United States ibhe ‘onsumers \ 
the tonnage of natural rubber in excess o 
the calculated 40% usage as an opportunity 
for further increase in consumption, rather 
than as a surplus 

“If prices of natural rubber decline, rub 
ber consumers increase the lume of thetr 
purchases for economic reasons, and nor 
nal market forces operate to set an effec 
tive floor price for natu ubber 

“In summary, we hat rma 
market forces will ensure a market during 
the next 12 months for all of the natural 
tbber which will be produced | at prices 
which will not be substantially lower tha 
present prices 

“We understand that natural rubber p 
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tion trom. synthet mee the plants nesian production and United States use. 
i trans ed to mwnership 4 tudy Group, in its official com 
lhe Unit Sta gation to t ilso reported the following: 
enhag neeting including both dele up, as at a previous meeting, 
gates ZOV menta istry ad various aspects relating to the 
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it latex foam tor upholstery 

stablishmet n popularity 
encouraged the view that this was prob 
ably the most immediate new avenue for 
the consumption of large quantities of rub- 
ber, but that the selling price of liquid 
latex was an important competitive factor 


“The Group again examined a number of 
problems relating to the packing, shipping 
and marketing of natural rubber and in 
particular problems relating to type sam- 
ples were again discussed. The Group noted 
the Packing and Mar 
produced a greater 





that this meeting of 


ey Harvey 
Tire keting Committee had 





stone 


Koyle, part legree of agreement on rubber type sam 
Co.: Wil ples than had been reached between repre- 
al Tire & ives of terminal and primary rubber 





chairman, ts on previous occasions. The Group 
Xobins, Jr welcomed the joint proposal of the Rubber 


Manufacturers Association and the Rubber 


bber: G Trade Association of New York that a 
president neeting should be held between consumers, 
) A oducers, packers and shippers in order 


packing specifications and other 
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mutual interest 
he Group also reviewed the develop 


‘rs of 
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ment in the supply of Technically Classi- 
roup esti fed Natural Rubber and noted that some 
sumpti 
u according 
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wane = As this is written [May 21], Congress 
Tons : : : 
4 had not vet got around to scheduling action 
590 : pM Be Siege 
740 in disposal of the synthetic rubber facil1- 
96 ties to private industry. Several bills we 
i Oa 100. the works, however, and the two Con- 
50 gressional Committees directly involvec a 
10 jndicated they would hold public hearings 
I iheria 54 : ~ . 
eter 3, the first week in June. 
20 Paul W. Shafer (Rep., Mich.), chairman 
3 t the House Armed Services rubber sub- 
Cee ¢ sg : P 
o * committee, announced in Copenhagen, 
1.788 where he attended the International Rub- 
ber Study Group meeting as adviser to 
STM S R PR ‘1x 1953 the United States delegation, that he would 
In 1,000 Long . introduce disposal legislation 
” yx to Washington. He was due 
‘ 7g 26. His subcommittee, which r had 
‘ 5 hoped to open several days of hear- 
920 ings on disp sal in late May, was reported 
yen hearings about June 3 
‘ £ . GR-s ile an interagency committee, 
ot rubber experts fr TT various 
< ~ +4 t - 
CONSUM SIN 1953 : tive gencies ad prepared a 
and submitted it to the Senate 
1,000 Long 
eke oe & Currency ( tee early 11 
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25,000 tons had been provided in 1952. Cui 
rent problems associated with this devel 
ment were examined, 

‘The technical and practical problems as- 
sociated with the assessing of dirt content 
were also examined and the work being 
done in this connection commended.” 

The Study Group accepted the invitation 
if the Ceylon Government to hold its next 
annual meeting in Ceylon, at a date to be 
decided later. It may be of interest to 
that on the eve of the Copenhagen n 
ing, a press dispatch from Ceylon appeared 
in the British press declaring that Ce Vion 
had decided not to support the “buffer 
stock” proposal because it foresaw no bur- 
densome surplus for Ceylonese rubber. The 
dispatch noted that Ceylon felt its recent 
five-year purchase agreement with Com- 
munist China, under which China agreed 
to buy 50,000 tons annually of Ceylon’s 
rubber, removed any threat of an un 
ketable surplus for Ceylon’s output. I 
press dispatch is accurate, it would appear 
that next year's country is not re 
garded by the Study Group as one of the 
world’s major natural rubber producers, 
even though it ranks third in total rubber 
uutput. In its communique, the Study Group 
id that “all main producing countries” 
measures and prac- 
prevent a burdensome surplus 
It would appear that Ceylon was not in- 
cluded in the term “all main producing 
countries.” Indonesia, it is well known 
the most powerful proponent of the “but 
stock” scheme; while opinion among Ma- 
lavan producer interests was reportedly 
divided, with the major estates against a 
“buffer stock” plan, and = smallholder in- 


terests for it. 


mar 
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host 
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Synthetic Plant Disposal Bills Being Drafted 


one: the question of who would have final 
authority to approve the disposal program 
worked out by RFC and industry. 

March 1 


that 


In its report RFC had recom- 
mended negotiations are com- 
pleted, the disposal program, which would 
contain a complete list of sale contracts, 
be submitted to the Congress. The sale con- 
tracts would take effect if neither chamber 

f within 30 days, voted by reso- 


once 


of Congress, 
lution to disapprove them. This provision 
Was incorporated in one of the two drafts 
submitted to the Banking committee. 

The second draft would leave final ap 
proval up to the President. Just why this 
procedure was suggested has not been clari- 
fied, at this writing. As far as it could be 
ascertained, several members of the inter- 
iency drafting group felt that the RFC 
proposal might isolate the administration 
from final responsibility for whatever dis- 
posal program is developed. They had in 
mind the possibility that negotiations might 
fruitful as might be hoped 
Should they result in contracts for only a 
relatively tew plants, for instance, the 
President might feel impelled to regard the 
disposal effort as a failure and might so 
i Congress. 


not prove so 


advise 


wish to 


Under the proposal originated by REC, 
would be no opportunity for the 
President to go on record formally with 
a recommendation that Congress regard 
the disposal program as inadequate for the 
national security, and perhaps authorize a 
approach, or pass legislation cor 
Should the disposal negotiations 
appear disappointing, the RFC recomme: 
would result in a similar report 

but it would lack the force of a Preside: 

tial policy recommendation on how Cot 
gress should handle the future of the syn- 
industry. Also, there is the 
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sibility that RFC might feel differently 
than other government agencies about the 
Its of its negotiations. REC might like 
while others might not. By cutting 
the ‘President out of the picture, Congress 
would have to decide on the basis of an 
RFC report and recommendation, without 
ing the advice of other interested agen- 

such as the Justice Department's 
trust division, to name one. Since all 
cies interested in the outcome of dis 
negotiations are subservient to the 
House, the President would be in a 
ogical position to serve as arbiter. 

[here appears to be no compelling reason 
why the final disposal procedure could not 
incorporate both methods, with RFC _ re 
he results of its negotiations to the 
and the President transmitting 
1 Whatever recommendations he 
may wish to make to the Congress. The 
could then take etfect within the 
period, unless Congress disapproved. 
Perhaps such a procedure was intended, 
but the intent of the interagency commit 
tee was not quite clear to the Banking 
committee. It seems more than likely that 
Senators Capehart and Bricker will ascer- 











\\ 111 





contracts 
30-day 


tain the intent of the administration on 
what method of final approval it wants 
adopted before they introduce a disposal 
bill 


Synthetic Production and 
Consumption 


The Ottice of Synthetic Rubber, RE‘ 
as announced that it sold 63,083 long tons 
f GR-S and a whopping 8,503 tons of 
rubber in April, and scheduled May 
production of 68,800 of GR-S and 6,400 


uty 





ns of butyl. The May production figure 
should exceed sales for the month by a 
miortable margin, permitting RFC to re- 

GR-S_ inventories, which were de- 





as consumption exceeded production 
ach month since last October. April 
luction, at 63,221 tons, barely edged pas 
that month’s marking the first 


t occurred for some 


pro- 





sales figure, 
his development 





RFC expects to boost its current hand-to 
tl 1 \ GR-S to about 35.000 
end of this fiscal year, June 30, 
latest available figure is for 
31. when government stocks totaled 
tons, actually 1,800 tons less than 
n February 28. Industry stocks of GR-S, 
cluding those in transit from RFC ware 

uses to consumer plants, gained during 
reaching 58,545 tons at the month's 
nd, up about 4,500 tons Febru- 


28 figure. 





= 
< 


ms by the 


1953. The 





from. the 


has been selling 
alcohol butadiene to 
sers, knocked down its selling 


REC, which 


tities of 


small quan 
commercial 
price from 


29 + 
32¢ to 22¢ a pound last month. RFC is 
making butadiene available to commercial 








yply is avail- 
ind RFC is 
butadiene 
ee reduction 
acquisition of 
alcohol supplies under contracts 
signed within the past few months with 
22¢ price for 


sers because an insufficient sur 
le from private production, < 
1a position to spare 
utput to other users. The 
vas made by the 
lower-cost ; 


some of i 


possible 


private alcohol suppliers. The 22¢ 





cohol butadiene is very close to produc 
RFC officials confirmed, which 
the belief that current costs of 
Producing GR-S from alcohol butadiene 
are not far from the current 23¢ a pound 
selling price for GR- 


detailed figures on RFC’s 
sales in April and the 
_ : 

(including oil 
black), 63,083 


Here are the 
synthetic rubber 
production scheduled for 

April sales—total GR-S 
extenders, but not carbon 


June, 1953 


CALENDAR 


June 15- Exposition of Basic Materials for 
19. Industry. Grand Central Palace. 
New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. The Transit Valley Coun- 
try Club. 
Boston Rubber 
Outing. 
Akron Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Firestone Country Club. 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual Meeting. Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
Chicago Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing. St. Andrews Golf & 
Country Club, West Chicago, Ill. 
New York Rubber Group. Golf 
Tournament. Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. J. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. Cedarbrook Country 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 9. Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
1l. A.C. S. Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Il. 
Connecticut Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. Paterson Club, Fair- 
field, Conn. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Engineers’ Club, Dayton, O. 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. Summer Picnic. Adobe 
Creek Lodge, Los Altos, Calif. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Northern 
Group. 
Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers, Inc. 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary and 
Annual Meeting. Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Group. Summer 


Aug. 21. 


Sept. 12. 


Sept. 17. 


Sept. 19. 


Oct. 6. 


California Rubber 


Oct. 27. 


long tons; LTP, 39,034 tons; 
batch, 9,625 tons (gross 
black) ; oil masterbatch, 
weight) ; oil-black masterbatch 


blac *k mast 
weight ineludi 
12,288 tons (gross 
1.849 tons 





(gross weight); GR-S latex, 4,255 tons; 
butyl, 8,503 tons 
May production—total GR-S, 68,800; 


LEP. 
tons; oil 
black masterbatch, 
4.650 tons; butyl, 


44.100 tons: black masterbatch, 6,100 
masterbatch, 14,600 tons; oil 
1,800 tons: GR-S latex 
6.400 tons 


NPA Controls End Completely 


8, NPA brought to an end 12 
continuous government 

consumption of rubber, by 
Order M-2. Since it was an an- 
nouncement awaited by the rubber 
industry, the text is quoted, as follows: 


“NPA Order M-2 (18 F.R. 1724) 1s 


On May 
years ol 
over the 


ing NPA 


controls 


1 
CVOKR 


SO long 


hereby revoked. This revocation does not 
relieve any person of any obligation or 
liability incurred under NPA Order M-2 


as originally issued or as amended from 
time to time, nor deprive any person of 
any rights received or accrued under said 


ot this 
revocation 1s eftective 


(,eorge W 


order prior to the effective date 
revocation 
May & 1953.°—bBy order ot 


\uxier, Executive Secretary, National 
Production Authority. 

The revocation removed the last of the 
restrictions on the use of natural rubber 


that of pale crepe rubber in pneumati 
tires. It also removed the requirement for 
marking butyl tubes, wl iad been inst 





tuted to 
when being rew r-ked in the in cess yT 
making rubber 


mended that this practice be 


permit the sorting of scrap tubes 


r 
reclaimed 





tube manufacturers on a vé fusnt tary 

The fili ing of reports previously required 
by M-2 is still required, under provisions 
ot the Rubber Act of 1948, as amended. 


In revoking M-2, NPA 


tary stockpile require 


said that mili- 
tor pale crepe 





can be met without restraints on civiliar 
use. Consumption of pale crepe in white 
sidewall tires has been reduced ( nsider 


ably, NPA noted, by techr« 


logical changes, 


and even if manufacturers resume using 

pale crepe in whitewalls, not more that 

5,000 tons a vear would be required 
‘This amount,” NP \ stated, “would not 


create a shortage, r 
threat to the aockiles" 

Consumption controls were 
in June, 1941, when the g nn 
barked ona worldwide preclusive 
program to build up United States 
of natural rubber and ke 
enemy hands. Controls, ne 
another, were continued under the 
Order and then under M-2 until 


mouke it offer 1 





buying 
stocks 


them out of 





‘Census of Manufactures” 
To Be Abandoned? 











vot the appropriations bill cover 
ing operé ns of the Departme ft Con 
Tce (HR 4974) on Mav 3, e Hous 
of Representatives sustained the action of 
its Appropriations Committee denying 
funds requested to conduct 1953 Cen- 
SI of Business, Manutactur s, Trans- 
—P ion and Mine 
rical busit ss 
through the Business 


thre Department of Comm 

















usefulness 
he RMA last 


represent itive 





number of member com 
r ion that would 








he funds.” Mr. Weeks 


solution to 


Congress » restore 
transmitted a copy of the re 
Bridges, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, on May 
12, the day after the committee met to 
consider the House action 

According to unconfirmed report, there 


will be no effort made to restore the ap- 


Sen itor Styles 


Senate 





propriation at this time It was under- 
stood, however, that a “gentleman’s agree- 
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ment was or will be reached, under whic ing of strategic materials, seems slated t resented on the Interagency Materials ( 
Mr. Weeks would return to the House and take effect without opposition on June 12 mittee which will cut up the materials pi ‘ 
Senate appropriations committees later for Phe plan was transmitted to Congress to serve both military and civilian require- ( 
1 supplementary appropriation, which woul Ww President Eisenhower on April 2. Un ments. The final decisions, however, I 
Is r the business CLISUSes ( the terms ot the Reorganization Act, rest WI the Office of Defense Mobilization 
Under tats rep 1 ag doth con vould take effect automat! ] a civilian agency. 
=< © 1 accede P s i Is I 2Tress ed to The logic ot putting under one root t 
cessary funds t iva uw wit 60 days. Allow power to decide how limited supplies of r 
t t g 1 it Work inte ecess, this puts ( r materials will be used in a= partial mo- S 
“uses, alrea ts ary stag ( late at June 12, barring untore bilization economy is readily apparent trom 5 
‘ matin thou rruption, al SeeIL OppoOstuol past experience. The success of the pro- 
2 t}>s . i \s proposed by t eram, however, will rest on the ability of 
cipa expenses , t yw) rmanent i] mi that central authority to evaluate and ap- 
‘ > a ypriat . i\ tw t ! ctlo prectats thre proper role of the Various 
$ advance n’s defense needs on the industrial and — parties involved, and deal equitably 1 
Business Advisory mei resolu vilian front. both for the short and long — ruling upon their often conflicting demands 
ointed out further that 1 ree nge: and maintaining a nucleus organiza on the materials supply. 
gathering of statistica terial by quipped to administer direet economic It will be recalled that with the out- : 
t ) i t Census vides business ontrols, including the few remaini on ak of the Korean War, the Munitions os 
( vit formation to make vital day the hooks and the many more which would Board embarked on its tremendously ac di 
t cle ns in the operation of t he resorted to in event of grave national — celerated rubber stockpiling program, drau * 
siness; (2) current and timely statistical mMergeney ine off huge tonnages of natural rubber | be 
iterial is essential t WNTAIN CCONOMMc OQUOM. as reconstituted by Reorganiza from a limited supply. Rubber consumers T 
it ind to attain the national objective tion Plat \ s vill absorb the econ smi protested that. the stockpil demands wert if 
panding x 1s t e functions of the National Se excessive and would result in shortages of 
t l t sus > rit Resou s Board and the stockpil essential civil: 1 Tt bbei goods. The ce vil al 
is that it represented a ferment © functions of the Defense Department’s ageney to which they protested—the 
3 x 321 | s , g Munitions Board he | tional Produetior thority appreciate 
vet scal 1954 s Ww Pres t authority th the problem, but informed the consumers : 
e vhil Vis ve D Npecte that it was powerless to intervene etfec- 23 
Boe : L enstts rialized tively to curh the stockpile program. NPA sof 
S11.5 mill ! 1934 ! ed Ser could de no more than accept the Muni -m" 
ses, (4 estimate : $11.5 \ mosed tt tions Board's demands and, through restrie- ke 
resents a ils ft stration tron ons on ¢} nsumption, made cer- 3 
7 setlist th Vilian age tain ties were met. Jt took some on 
. law und . ty . em, No months and a hard ght battle betore at = 
suses are taken specifies that t line \et. leading the oppositisn to ou “umpire” was brought in to rationalize 1! cy 
years, s \ posed transtet ‘onflicting claims on rubber supply \: ‘i 
sO . ae t e military felt that military men could interagency committee. headed by Detense "- 
suses \ t sist the t ssures fron Production \dministrator Manly Fleisch- a 
a8; and (6) a ter ir statistical gay mmmercial interests to accommodate stock mann, was established to weigh the : ‘ 
xtren stups on busi iling operations to market considerations ficting demands and make recommenda- ie 
ul i thas little faith in the ability or desire of — tions. The umpire, in’ cases of unrecon- 7 
l s, particularly if they ciled disputes, was exercising the authority 
L the ranks of business, 10 f the President. under a_carte-blanche . 
‘ is v st suc TESS s. Possibly rrom Defense M Wilson = 
Iter ft past tw Vears of specricl Wit The best features above plat 
ODM May Become Permanent vilian agencies taking a hand in deter- been incorporated in Reorganization if 
mining the pace of stockpile operations, the No. 3, which sets up a permanen . hy, 
strati ‘ I R ' nilitary may not hav ne rone ft soa ment ageney, Whose responsibi al 2 ; 
% why} tah) c ' this nnectiot actions p ssibly will transcend those o! oe 
yetel Mebilizati 1 Under the new ODM. set-up, t Maun ther government agency in their d sn 
mo plannir f tol roard will retain some mtluence ot impact on manufacturing industries for Hs 
t » decisions, sine some time to come ig 
gov 


Other National News 





“The Industry of Eternal Youth” = 2"¢_ then. there is the continued rapid the job, because we are not just, the Li 
growt I use of the airy wl rubber business. We are in the business ot ion: 



































H e ! . ? Beast eX 1t1\ vic presi annot HFS; and istomers usual \ rubh 
| Rubber, t efore t rt t want and are willing to pay that 
Hea Me 1 Goo Jivis RMA for.” the speaker continued. rubl 
xed | U uD) 
1 White Sulfur Springs, WV \p Concurrently with the rubber industry's rubb: 
y ut that tl ndustry to erowth in plastics, the use of syntheti f t} 
S ortant except t vel st textiles has been expanding, and synth tic most 
1 ita grov istry Was ; g tire cords have about replaced cotton 
st he t ; , Siz it ( In 1953 the rubber industry expects its 
g-established industries ibhe sales to reach 5.6 billion to set a new 
stry, he s is istry that record, and defense business will use only RA 
Hey g Ie Ht 7.5% of the total rubber consumed. Civiliat UC 
The auton le emis ul plastics, and syn- — tire demand should exceed 93 million units. ess 
= Secar ae 5 t i ’s ex- an increase of 13% over 1952 figures, and lg 
ar vt I Ist nt erie e in ae veloy ng and pr syn increases in the sale of foam rubber mat- rola 
st and whi vill ntinue to make it thetic rubber has led it into the field of tresses ai ling, footwear, chemi- ahieks 
i thy S stics nd ast rubber companies ex cals nd 4 expected. 
¢ - Fs A eer canal . the nro ion and fy ‘ Looking beyond 1953, the indust: is ae 
; sing t . . t take 1 vy business fi expected to cor 1U1¢ its past dy mi - Br 
f t f the pulat s cou re g t every five years growth, matching or exceeding the averag = Sieg 
t Great pans I siness ss, Smit for all industry. The past rate of increas ridin 
t : : \ ht I tim use in the consumption of rubber, projected Ty 
I ses us t lastics wherever they give e best per over the next eight years, gives 196K 
is more thar 1 the last forma nd will use rubhe vherever it} consumption figure of 1.6 million tons, of I 
U years Ir the modern car, tires account — continues to be superior about 21 pounds per person, an increase of i 
for less than half the total rubber used, “We will use whatever material will do 17% over the present figure. 
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Smith 
30,000 


vital, 
inakes 


whber 
ls 
different products, serving people in trans 


rt industry is 
added. It versatile—it 


portation, recreation, clothing, industry, 
ousing, and the preservation of good 
wealth. As people continue to live better, 


they will continue to use more and mort 
ubber. The rubber industry has never 
stopped growing and never will, — the 


speaker ¢ mncluded 


Litchfield Asks for Peak 
Synthetic Production 


. W.. Litchfield, Goodyear chairman, 
m May 11 called for a program to preven! 
any iterruption of synthetic rubber pro- 
duction during the approaching transfer of 
synthetic rubber plants from government 
to private ownership, in another r his 
“N America’s Rubber Industry 
Synthetic Industry from 


or 


tes on 





Phe Infant t 
Indispensable Giant in 10 Briet Years.” 
Emphasizing that the war-born synthetic 
rubber industry is_ vitally essential to 
‘a’s security and progress, Litchfield 








said the following steps are necessary to 
rotect the nation’s interests 

(1) That full production schedules be 
maintained between now and the time the 


and othcially 


» and oper- 


; ic plants are finally 
transferred to private owner 
At1O1 

(2) That we begin now t 
reserve stockpile of at least 200,000 
f synt rubber, building trom 
beyond current needs. 


synthet 





I 


create a 
Ons 


ere: 
hetic EXCESSES 





The first step is essenti he said, to 
provide enough, synthetic rubber f ut 
eds and to keep the price of natural 
rubber within reasonable bounds 
The stockpile is needed for securi \ 
accentuated by the possibility ot 





n of production levels 











change of ownership, possibly 
s two years 

hile the current situation 1s “comftort- 
able with supplies of natural and svt 
hetic in balance with demand, 

isonable prices, we 1 not 

» a sense of false l rity 
varned, citing the Communist ageressiot 

Indo-China, which threatens the security 
t the rubber growing areas of southeast 


\sia, the approaching disposition of 
government-owned synthetic pl 
te corporations, and 


the 
ng demands for 


plants 
steadily incre 


rubber. He pointed out 





that by 1960 these total needs will exceed 
resent total capacities, natural and = syt 
thetic combined, by 250% 

Id could see little hope for 

it increase in the output of natural 
ibber in the foreseeable future an add 
at the difference between the total need « 
ibber and the available supply of natural 
rubber is, of course, made up by the output 
Mf the synthetic rubber industry, which ts 
mostly centralized in this country 


RMA Rubber Quality Bulletin 


RMA 1 


Under the date of May 6, 
tts first “Rubber Quality Bulletin, 
] 


objective Ot 


ssued 
whicl 
rubber 


as the specific keepu 


) 


lumers posted on pr OTess 
ion’s crude 


campaign to win univers 


rubber c 








natural rubber quality 
tandards, defined in. the ‘ 
Descriptions and Packine Specitiea 
This first bulletin covers ma : 
| R R Wor May 


June, 1953 





ments in these fields since December, 1952 
when the RMA) quality. seminars were 


a mcluded. 


It was reported that the Rubbet 
I 





\ssociation of New York had announced 
the formation of an RTA crude ru r 
committee headed by Joseph Lous, ot 


Littlejohn & Co., Inc. The REA committee 
is made up « 
and five representatives of shippers < 

The matter n international cont 
on rubber quality and packing? was also re 
ported, and some mention of the recent meet- 
ing of the Rubber Study Group? in Copen- 
was made. W. J. Sears, vice presi 
of the RMA and chairman of its 
crude rubber committee, will | di 
mutual problems with representatives o 
French, German, and | manu- 


ft five dealer representatives 


ra 








1¢ t 


scuss 
sritish rubber 


at Paris, 


associations 


facturing rankturt, 
and London, before and atter the Copen 
hagen meeting, to determine how widely 


RMA standards are accepted in tl ver 
seas manufacturing industries. 
Considerable improvement in the overall 
quality of natural rubber imports 1s re 
1 analysis ot rubber that 


tlected in a current 
came into the Uni 
current report 1 
figures of 
exclt 


Ls sive 





te imports dt 1 las 
reports of members t the 
RTA of New York 
to 1951 ss 


and that 













imports ut int 

showed an even better NCctUT Wit 28% 
a the imports off grade, and only 2.9 
is mucl e or n grades lo 

contract 

Improy s, WeEVEI ( ited 
prince ] Luibbed Smoke She . 1! 

| le Crepes to a_ slight 

« t | ck aA } st t 1] 1 

n- Crepes. 1 vis provement 





Phit 
Crepes 
grades, at 
: Ps 

y ot 
ye eral 

ose standar 


\ regular 


Intormation 


ettective in) Singa 


made 


Was 

















pore and the Federated Malavan States 
The Board has made available to the 
RMA Committee and United States cor 
sumers a complete list of sever uni 
shippers and packers registered under the 





advised that it had 


rdinance and has | 
issued, as of February 26, 1953, a total o 
1,039 registration certificates 

Under the new export regulation, bales 
must carry: (1) the packer’s certificate 


registration house symbol, or 


number, 











mark: (2) of rubber 
in the bale (3) the sh 
certificate number and 
symbol or (4) P se of 
rubber = shiy le on sample the 
irk U (Unspecified Estate 
Rubber 
\t the ni ting the | I i 
Rubber St (grou Or Canada 
the United States eleg ¢ 
considet prop sals to esta lis 
vpes belo <MA £3 Amb Oo 
the RMA #4 Amber. In Ja 953 
he joint RMA-RTA Type San ( 
nittec t mined samples Singapore 
ype “( D” Blanket Crepes sub 



























































mitted by the Singapore Chamber of Com- 
merce Rubber Associa and, ont} 
average found the Type © sample to be 
approximately 3, of a grade lower than 
the RMA #3 ‘lhick Blanket Crepe. The 
Type D sample was found to be equal t 
all practical 1 o the RMA =z4 
Thick Blanket rep 
The SC est 
ings on Fe and Was it 
tormed that uld ame ts 
Type Descriptions to recegi ‘INgap 
Type C Blanket Crepe, aliliough the 
( would not be give n RMA class 
tion, because of tl legree of overlapping 
between that type and the RMA #3 
Blanket ( rep 
Agreement to make recog! nl oO 
Type . 4 fhective son ad cond 101 
advice from the la East that the change 
would meet the point raised by produc 
representatives a Ottawa It as since 
peel learned that t i samples 
ave t Cl app epte by 
ther ve Zatlonus r b 
terest av hie Fncomesia 
From. thi wregoing, the RAMA. sat 
ent il t rga tions 
alos | ot consul il 
to arriy mutually satista 
‘ \ standa for Thi Ir s 
ind Blanket ¢ repes 
The joint RMA-RTA Type Sa 
Committee the nstructed to it 
gate the qu of incoming s] . 
these two types ir ill sour v 
the period from March 9 to April 20 33 
tne pe Sample Committee 
the selection ot nany © ntative > 
les of #2, #3, and #4 Brow 
$3 ind 4+ blat { repe trom Cc 
arrivals ; rhe luced | . 
Malay i, It mesla Si mM es . 
( ils ow irefull 
ed \ ' + R\I A ¢ < 
- ¢ < c < 1 ¢ ¢ | 1 Sar 
(on tte 1 $ 
S sa CS e? I < 
Fenere l RATA star 
( ¢ + < ( Scity ) 
ne t R\IA vp ati ‘ 
+ ta8 
t milled ¢ les lu . 
s les p 11 other areas . 
(| ty ( ( t latter areas has 
s since tl RMA 
sa les t xrades we establis 
1O2/) 4 iualit f rubber 
Ir Wes 1 durine the 
Sake ct wicveases Inch ee 
Ilv Class r retle the @ 
; Snresct s-ty rip he C)yt 
pe 1 R855 ° ae 195] 
than 22,0C0 tons 1952. These figures 
t clud lonesian produetion, 
as not heeur til] September. 1952 
The RMA need that the 9%6-fo 
vanel display used connection wit 
Crude Rubb Yuality Seminars at t 
complet ~¢ il RMA Type San 
Books | tts it program hay r 
turned over t Universit Sout 
California e 5 nermanent displ 
ani A ) 1 t vy A il s] 
ubb k Q c Irses Ps +} 
rsit S Engmeering 
The RMA | Phere: ( oil ; 
ec t ( re wWilicat 
T. + + 
campaig s stabl shed et 





ups and 
yuntry 
such speakers dur- 


Local rubber gr 
rganizat throughout the ¢c 
‘din scheduling 

1953-54 programs, 


ervice 


ions 


tary, 


Sales and Inventory Figures 


Economics, 

ymmerce, 

“Indu vey” publication for 
May, 1953, has provided some addi- 
hgures tor rubber 2 manutac- 
turers’ sales and inventory fig ures for 1952 
that permit a tabulation for the entire 12 
Si imilar irmation 
for the first two months of is also 
provided, confit the increased 
vol ime of business reported for the begin- 


itl 
ni ng of current vear 


stry our 


April 


ods 


mont} f that vear. 


ms 


RUBBI 


r Seasonal Variations 


1952?— 
pr. June = July 
4106 437 424 430 408 


BooK VALUE OF 
nally 
1952 
May June July 


S64 


Seas 
S84 


878 


inventory 
record 


sales 
1953, 


tunately, 
for Marc 
for calles consumption, are 
sIlohl at thi til > Ti > } , an 
iVallaDie at this time. ne above manu- 
sales figures for 1952 total $5.245 
figures for 1951 were 
1950, $4.32 billion; f 
lion; and for 1948, 


not 


turers’ 
Similar 
illion: for 
$3.05 billi 


35 4 bi 
1949, 


Div 1107 


Expands in Chemicals 


i Goodyear ‘Tire 
Akron, O., plans to inv 
$5,500,000 in es amet 


and in 


of ap- 


. 4507 
oduction 


hemigt um plat 
i Plio 


d Chemigum rubbers. 


Goodyear Employment High 

that it 

100,000 
TI his 

presents a ney peacetime for 


operations in 


ith announced 
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Names Special Representatives 


Goodyear’s chemical division has ap- 
William E. Kelly and John D. 
special representatives. 

who has had extensive experience 
rubber, adhesive, and 


pointed 
Hunter 
Kelly, 


in chemicals in the 
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R Goops 


MANUF 
Adjusted; 


handle Chemigum = rub- 
and Phiolite reinforcing 
service in the New York 


textile tields, will 
bers and latices 
resins to increase 
area. 

Hunter, who will specialize in Pliolite 
resins and latices for the paint industry in 
the chemical division’s Midwest district, 
has a long background in research and de- 
work on and impreg- 
headquarters are in Chicago. 


velopment coatings 


ants. His 


Porolated Vinyl Film 


A vinyl plastic film which is claimed to 
be rainproof and at the same time to permit 
a high rate of air transmission has been de- 
veloped by Goodyear. Approximately 700% 
greater moisture-Vapor transmission is re- 
ported for Porolated Vinylfilm, as 
compared to regular vinyl film. Rainwear, 
infants’ wear, etc., seem probal le applica- 
for the material, which is processed 
continuously and can be fabricated and 
ite on standard equipment 


the 


tions 


MANUFACTURERS 
Millions of 


Dec. 
438 


Nov. 
438 


Aug. Oct. 


408 


sept. 


482 404 


ACTURERS' INVENTORIE 


Millions of Dollars 


Jan. 
915 


Sept. Oct 


\ug. 


884 877 


Flooring and Cushioning in Trains 

\irfoam cushioning, 
Company, are 
railway 
by the 


flooring and 
products ot Goodyear 
being used in four new streamline 
trains recently placed in operation 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Lines. The 
cars, which were built by Budd Co., em- 
ploy the rubber tile to absorb shock, deaden 
sound, and resist abrasion, and the Air- 
foam cushion to malic comfortable seats 


for passenger 


Rubber 
the 


Desert Tones for Rubber Flooring 


The Goodyear flooring division has 

nounced a new style of rubber floori 

called Desert Tones. The style group 

composed of five new shades, based on nat- 

ural colors, and they were created 

exclusively Goodyear by Raymond 
Associates. The flooring is avail 
hoth tile and 


Ba cee 
1g-, and 


desert 


Passenger Conveyor System 


\ 15-foot working model of 

a passenger conveyor system ft 
ate between Grand Central Termir 
Times Square in New York, N. was 
exhibited recently to New York city and 
fi businessmen, and transpor- 

The scale model demon- 
the system pro- 
posed by Goodyear and Stephens-Adamson 
Mig. Co. to carry a maximum of 32,000 
per nour over a 


the desig 


aaa 


ration of 
1 
passengers { listance ot 
approximately 
Passenger 
moving at ft 
1 


s step on to loading platforms 
he rate of 1%4 miles per hour 
and then into cars traveling at this same 
rate. The cars are uniformly accelerated 
by means of pneumatic-tired rollers to 15 
miles per hour, at which time they leave 
the rollers and ride on a constant-speed 
conveyor belt. Deceleration and unloading 
occur in similar fashion, and the empty 
cars continue around a pivot for the return 
trip on the continuously moving system. 

Installation costs of the conveyor system 
within the tunnels which now contain the 


conventional subway cars and equipment 
are estimated at 60% of the cost for mod- 
ernizing existing facilities, and operation 
and maintenance costs are estimated at 40% 
of present expenditures. The additional ca- 
pacity (approximately 39%) is another ad- 
vantage claimed for the system. It is re- 
—_— that other cities are interested in 
possible modifications of this conveyor sys- 
tem to suit their transportation 


problems 


respective 


Expanding Research Department 


key appointments were announced 

James N. Mason, director of the 
expanded research and develop- 
Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. Donald 
Johnston becomes manager of hose devel- 
opment; Edward E. Stritter takes over as 
plastics development manager; while Wil- 
liam E. Wells heads the belt development 
division. 

BWH is extending its research and de- 
velopment center’s facilities specifically to 
devise new, better, lower priced products, 
to improve, if possible, existing processes 
and machines, or to pioneer entirely new 
ones. This company area is expected to 
perform vital services for both the manu- 
facturer of mechanical rubber goods and 
plastics and its customers. 

Mr. Johnston started in the company’s 
inspection department more than 17 years 
ago. He was, more recently, plant superin- 
tendent and superintendent of process en- 
gineering 

Mr. Stritter has also been with the com- 
pany 17 years, the last four as assistant 
technical superintendent. 

Although William E. Wells 
with BWH just over four years, concen- 
trating on V-belts and short flat  trans- 
mission belts, he boasts nearly a quarter- 
century’s experience in the rubber industry 
as a product engineer. 


Three 
May 7 by 
recently 
ment department of 


has been 


More Bull-Dog Tubing 


company has announced two addi- 

its Bull Dog all-rubber boxed 

tubing, a %4,-inch and a 3 inside di- 

material, both of 4g¢-inch wall 

These additions are expected to 

provide a wider range of sizes better to 
service customers’ requirements. 


¢-inch 
amete 


thickness. 


Rayon Conveyor Belts for Mines 
sample section of a newly 
conveyor belt was dis- 
played at the National Coal Show in Cleve 
land, O., by Boston Woven Hose. The 
rubber and rayon carcass belt, still under- 
going field testing, is not yet in production 
by the company. Advantages claimed for 
the new product include: light weight: no 
overcured sections: low stretch; long flex 
life; and a high ability to withstand mildew. 


\ transverse 
developed rayon 


Charles S. Mohaupt has been named 
acting technical superintendent of the aero- 
nautical manufacturing division of The 
B. F. Goodrich with which he has 
been associated since 1934. He started as a 
chemist in the works laboratory at Akron 
and within a year was assigned as a tech- 
nical man in the processing division. He 
later held technical positions in the indus- 
trial products and aeronautical divisions. 
In 1942, Mr. Mohaupt was named managef 
of compounding for the aeronautical di- 

vision. 
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STATEX I2 





xX 


For passenger and truck tires STATEX-125 is the carbon 
for treads. In the past year production of STATEX-125 
has been increased many times. New demands made 
production schedules obsolete almost as soon as they 
were placed in effect. Compounders have been quick 
to take advantage of STATEX-125’s dramatic ability 
to deliver greater mileage (an average of 25% over 
HAF), plus substantially increased resistance to flex 
cracking. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


Statex-125 Statex-R Standard Micronex Micronex W-6 
Statex B Statex-M Statex-93 Furnex 





When it comes to carcasses, most formulators think first 
of FURNEX, literally the “Old Faithful” of SRF blacks. 
Year after year it has provided good reinforcement 
with lowest possible heat build-up. You can count on 
FURNEX to furnish tensile, modulus and resilience 


in ideal balance. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


Statex-125 Statex-R Standard Micronex Micronex W-6 
Statex B Statex-M ‘Statex-93 Furnex 
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To Make Atlas Tires 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., is 
completing negotiations to manutacture 
tires for Standard Oil Co. of Ohio under 
the Atlas brand name. The tires will be 
sold by Sohio’s retail outlets. 

This is reported to be the first time that 
Seiberling has undertaken to produce tires 
other than those bearing the company’s 
name. It is expected that the recently ex- 
panded production facilities of the company 
will now be used to fullest advantage and 
that stabilization of the production picture 
throughout the year will result from the 
move 


New Safe Aire Model Tire 

A new version of the Safe Aire tire is 
being manufactured by Sieberling, origi- 
nator of the line. Constructed of all-rayon 
cord with a thicker white sidewall than 
previously used, the model is said to be 
the quietest high-speed tire on the road. 
The use of Claw Grip treads containing 
264 traction slots, and of natural rubber 
for treads and side-walls, is claimed to 
result in improved anti-skid characteris- 
tics and reduced heat generation. 

Heat vents which reportedly dissipate 
heat and break up traction waves, a new 
carcass compound of improved tear-re- 
sistant qualities, and a better bond between 
the rayon cord and the rubber are other 
improvements claimed for the new Safe 
Aire tire. 


Oppose Freight Increase 


National 
Dealers, 


The traffic committee of the 
Association of Waste Material 
Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., has filed a brief to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission opposing the rail- 
roads’ attempt to make permanent the in- 
creases that have been granted for a tem- 
porary period on freight transportation. 
The ICC _ is requested to deny the petition 
of the rail carriers or assign the matter to 
a public hearing. 


Purchases Dumont Subsidiary 


Calresin Corp., Arcadia, Calif., 
sor of compounded polyvinyl chloride hot 
melt materials, has purchased Poly-Fiber, 
ne., Los Angeles, Calif., a reinforced plas- 
tic molding and fabricating subsidiary of 
Dumont Laboratories, Inc. The purchase 
is reported to be in line with Calresin’s ex- 
pansion plans in the plastic field covering 
hot melts, encapsulation of electronic parts, 
and reinforced plastic molding and_ fab- 
ficating 


proces- 


Explosion at American Polymer 


An explosion occurred at the Peabody, 


American Polymer Corp. 
man and se —_ ly 


Mass., plant of 
on April 30, killing one 
injuring two others. The cause of the dis- 
aster remains unknown at this time; in- 
vestigations are continuing. 

Production at the Peahody facilities is 
expected to resume by this month. In the 
interim period, customers are being served 
by other plants of the corporation. The ad- 
jacent plant of American Resinuous Chem- 
icals remained intact, and shipments to all 
customers were resumed on May 4. 
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Israel Tire Firm Shows Profit 
Alliance Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Hadera, Israel, an American-Israeli joint 
capital and know-how venture, is function- 
ing on a profitable basis at the end of its 
first year of operation. According to Arthur 
Taubman, company president and head of 
the American group of investors, the ultra- 
modern Alliance plant began complete tire 
and tube production last September, only 
five — after dedication and one year 
after the firm’s formation. By January of 
this year the operations were showing a 
substantial profit. 

At the close of Alliance’s fiscal year on 
March 31, the company was able to report 
a production rate of 3,000 tire units, or 
225,000 pounds, per month, of which 85% 
are truck and bus tires; a total of 177 em- 
ployes; a consistent increase in monthly 
production rate despite the need of teaching 
unskilled workers and the fact that 22 
languages are spoken at the plant; a back- 
log of orders of approximately $400,000; 
a plant production average of about 70% 
of top Amati an standards; and exclusive 
use of its tires and tubes by the Israeli 
Army after extensive comparative tests 
with imported makes. 

A. L. Freedlander, president of Dayton 
Riker 4 Co., Dayton, O., which is serving 
under a 10-year contract as technical ad- 
viser to Alliance, emphasized that the 
achievement of the Israeli firm represents 
“a remarkable record inasmuch as tire and 
tube production requires one of the highest 
degrees of industrial engineering.” Mr. 
Freedlander also declared that Alliance’s 
tire standard and quality requirements aré 
extremely high, and that the tires have 
been designed especially for Israel’s high 
temperatures, rough roads, and desert or 
semi-arid conditions 

Mr. Taubman stated that tire production 
will continue to increase until it reaches 
the plant capacity of ahout 550,000 pounds 
per month. Export sales will eventually 
consume 50% of production. In this con- 
nection, the Israel Tire Sales Corp., with 
headquarters in New York, N. Y., has been 
set up to handle Alliance sales in the 
United States. pp eager are also being 
conducted with other nations for export 
sales 


Davis-Standard Sales Corp. 


Beginning this month Davis-Standard 
extruders and standard molding 
manufactured by Standard Machinery C 
Mystic, Conn., will be marketed by the 
Davis-Standard Sales Corp., also of Mystic 

Standard molding presses were formerly 
sold through F. J. Stokes Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., under the name of Stokes Stand- 
ard molding presses. The machines and 
parts will now be available directly from 
the manufacturer through the sales cor 
poration 


resses, 


Plastex Products Co., Marietta, Ga 
has changed its name to Flexible Products 
Co. No other changes, however, been 
made in the organization 


have 


Flek ig 2252 E. 37th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif., has heen appointed exclusive 
ene enh distributor for Kel-F molding 
powders on the West Coast by M. W. Kel- 
logg Co., Jersey City, N. J. All standard 
grades of the material are stocked and are 
available from the distributor. 


Scrap Rubber Committee 


Milton Kushkin, A. Schulman, Inc., re- 
cently elected president of the Scrap Rub- 
ber Institute of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., has an- 
nounced the following appointments to the 
executive committee of the Institute: J. J. 
Costello, Tanney-Costello, Inc.; Tex Lakin, 
\. Lakin & Sons, Inc.; Sines Freedman, 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.; Roger Ottig 
non, Nat I. Berzen, Inc.; Jerome H. Des 
ser, Desser Tire & Rubber Co.; Dave 
Bettin, Commercial Metals Co.; Ben Gor- 
don, A. Schulman, Inc.; and Irving Levin, 


Superior Iron & Metal Co. ore e 
Po) a i. i) 


Name Change to Include Plastic Scrap 


was announced that the Scrap 
has become the Scrap 
Institute. Officers of the 
officials of the new 
respective duties 


Later it 
Rubber Institute 
Rubber & Plastic 
SRI will continue as 

eee ee a 
organization, with their 
unchanged 


Pivoting Windows 


designed to pivot on a 


A new window, 
vertical axis, has eliminated the danger ot 
washing windows in tall buildings. Wash 
ing of both sides of this window, originated 
by Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind.. 
is accomplished from the inside of the 
building. 

To achieve a dust, air, and rain exclud 
ing seal a butyl rubber tube is constructed 
into a which circumscribes the 
frame between the outer and the 
inner window sealing rub- 
ber is then placed over the tube. Inflation 
of the tube to about 16 psi., performed by 
means of a hand pump, accomplishes the 
seal: deflation occurs by means of a vac- 
uum pump and permits the free pivoting 
of the unit. 

The rubber components were 
and manufactured by The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. Largest single uset 
of the windows is the new skyscraper of 
\luminum Co. of America in Pittsburgh, 


Pa 


eroove 
midway 
surfaces. The 


designed 


Honor Scroll to Mark 
The New York Chay 


ee of Chemie 
Honor Scroll of the 


er of the Americat 
genta ae the 1953 
Chapter to Herman 
Mark, head of the division of polymer 
chemistry, Polytechnic Institute of Brook 
lyn, at the Chapter’s annual dinner-meeting 
on May 21 at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y. Principal speaker at the affa 
was Emil Ott, director of research, Her 
ules Powder Co 


New Roll Covering Plant 


The ~~ anl attan Rubber Mig. Co., a sub 
sidiary of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. - recently opened a new rubber 
roll covering plant in Neenah, Wis. Pro 
duction facilities at the high single-story 
structure are laid out for straight-line op- 
eration, and special machinery for handling 
the largest-size rolls has installed. 

The new plant expands existing facilities 
for rubber covering rolls for the paper and 
other industries in the Midwest. Other roll 
covering plants of the organization 
Passaic and in North Charleston, S. ( 


been 


are 1n 








Executive Changes at 3M 


Elevation of dona ag Z Buetow, execu- 
tive vice president in charge of finance, to 
the presidency of Min nesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., was announced last 
month. Tle succeeds Richard P. Carlton, 
who becomes vice chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Buetow joined 3M as at 


} } 


ditor in 1926 
ind DHecame ) 


1 
controller in 1935. He was 
made treasurer and a director of the com 
pany in 1939 and has been an executive 

ice president since 1949, 

Carlton has been president of 3M_ since 
1949. He started as a laboratory assistant 
in 1921 and within a short time was made 
responsible for quality control of all 3M 
products He was elected a vice president 
and a director in 1929 and became execu- 
tive vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing, engineering, and research in 1948. 

In announcing Buetow’s election, Wil- 
ham L. McKnight, board chairman, ex- 
plained that for health reasons Carlton 
had asked to be relic ved of the broad duties 
president. In his new assignment Mr. 
Carlton will be free to continue his interest 
in research and product development. 

In addition to serving as vice chairman 
of the executive committee Carlton will 
continue as a member of the board of. di- 
rectors and ot the finance committee. 

Buetow’s election does not alter the 
status of McKnight or of Archibald G 
Bush, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. McKnight, Bush. and Carlton are the 
men most prominently idet itified with the 
firm during its period o 















greatest growth. 








i] N. tevens has been elected vice 
president in charge of central research at 
3M. Dr. Stephens Was 1n charge of the 
entral research Jahoratory since 1937. 


From 1927 to 1937, while an assistant pro- 
at the University of 
Vf; ‘ } 1 ' - 

Minnesot t, he had ween a research con- 


sultant to 3M 


fessor of chemistr 
Mmistry 


Celanese Buys Marco Firm 


Celanese Corp. of America, New York 
N. Y., has purchased Marco Chemicals, 
Inc., Linden, N. J. The move places Cela- 
nese in the field of low-pressure thermoset- 
ting resins for laminating, casting, coating. 
impregnating, and molding. An expanding 
line of Marco products will be manufac- 
tured at Linden as part of the plastics di- 
vision of the new owner. 

Personnel of the Marco 
will be retained 


organization 
to assist in the operations 


planned for the unit. Irving E. Muskat, 
former president and founder of Marco, 
will join Celanese to assist in the conduct 


f the newly acquired business and to help 
in the research and development of new 
and improved resins. 


Adds to Sales Force 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 9, Pa., has added two 


men to its sales force. 


Har ors L. Brown, formerly a supervisor 
it technical service with Plaskon at Toledo, 
las ee assigned to the Sharples New 
York regional office and will cover Con- 


necticut, Manhattan Island, and portions of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
Norman P. Phillips, who comes from the 
National Aluminate Co., has been assigned 
to the midwestern regional office and will 
service Sharples customers in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, from Cleveland 
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James, NPA Statistician, Retires 


Herbert C. James, chief statistician of 
the Rubber Division of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, who from 1942 held the 
same position for the OPM, OEM, WPB, 

PA, and Commerce Department rubber 
bureaus, retired from government. service 
on April 23. 

Ninety-six members of government and 
industry were present at a testimonial din- 
ner held on that date at the Hotel 2400 in 
Washington, D. C. Nearly 50 representa- 
tives of the industry were in Washington 
for the dinner, and no less than five di- 
rectors of the long succession of rubber 
bureaus shared the head table with “Pappy” 
James, dean of the rubber statisticians, on 
his retirement. 

The five rubber directors were: Walter 
Krappe, d rector of the present NPA Rub- 
ber Bureau; E. D. Kelly, now director of 
the Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.; L. E. Spencer, now 
assistant to the president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Earl Glen, former head of the 
Rubber Bureau in NPA and earlier in 
Commerce; and W. J. Sears, now vice 
president of The Rubber Manufacturers 
Associat’on, Inc. Letters from two earlier 
directors, James Clark and L. D. Tomp- 
kins, were made a part of a leather-bound, 
gold-trimmed testimonial document pre- 
sented to Mr. James. This booklet also in- 
cluded letters from scores of industry 
friends who were unable to attend, photo- 
flash pictures of his office contemporaries, 
and two scrolls s‘gned personally by his 
well wishers. 

The former head of the government's 
department on rubber statistics was also 
given four fine imported briar pipes and 
a humidor and pipe rack be aring a face 
plate engraved for the occasion. 

Mr. James entered government service 
from a posit‘on as assistant to the execu- 
tive vice president of United States Rub- 
ber Co. in 1929 and served with the Tariff 
Commission and the Securities & Exchange 
Commiss‘on before taking charge of rubber 
statistics in 1942. 


Window Curtains of Velon Yarn 


The Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., has announced the development of a 
new marquisette material woven of Velon 
yarn for use in window curtains. Curtains 
made of the yarn are reported to be easily 
washed or wiped clean, highly stain and 
fade resistant, and long wearing. They are 
also claimed to retain their crispness in- 
definitely. Ironing is not recommended. 

The Velon curtains are being made by 
International Flouncing Co. in three white 
styles, and other colors are expected to 
be added later 


Paul A. Roush, senior sem engineer 
t Flexible Tubing Corp., Guilford, Conn., 
has been named manager product devel- 
opment of the company. A physicist and 
specialist in high-temperature polymers, 
Mr. Roush will have charge of Flexible’s 
research, product development, and qua!- 
itv control activities. Mr. Roush came to 
Flexible Tubing after 17 years with The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., where for five years 
he specialized in studies of the mechanical 
properties of blot —— polymers at 
the Goodrich Research Center. His work 
at Flexible Tubing has included engineer- 
ing studies and development of the com- 
pany's silicone-coated tubing. 





Rubarite, Inc., Formed 


The formation of Rubarite, Inc., has been 
announced by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O.; National Lead Co., New 
York, N. ¥.; and Berry Asphalt Co., Chi 
cago, Ill, subsidiary of Bird & Son, Inc., 
Kast Walpole, Mass. The new company 
will manufacture and. sell Rubarite syn- 
thetic rubber powders for use in asphalt 
for roads and in other asphalt materials. 

Officers of Rubarite are: H. B. Pulla: 
Berry Asphalt, president; G. B. Coale, 
National Lead, vice president; and H. A 
I:ndres, Goodyear, vice president. In addi 
tion to Pullar and Coale, the board of di- 
rectors is composed of A. H. Andersor 
and W. C. Ahlgren, Bird & Son; R. Row 
land and A. H. Drewes, National Lead: 
and R. S. Wilson, P. E. H. Leroy, and 
R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear. General man- 
ager of the new company is Walter | 
Winters, former chief engineer of the 
\sphalt Institute. 

Rubarite is a free-flowing, sk neggi 
synthetic rubber material produced | Co- 
precipitating a synthetic rubber rot and 
extremely small parti les of barytes. The 
rubber is so distributed and separated by 
the barytes that it readily amalgamate- 
with asphalt, by heat, friction, or a com- 
bination of both. Use of the product re 
portedly does not require special equip 
ment; the powder is easy to handle and. 
when mixed with asphalt, can be treated 
in exactly the same manner as conventional 
hot mixes. These mixes, however, can he 
rolled immediately after laying, whereas it 
is necessary to wait 10-30 minutes before 
rolling regular asphalt mixtures. Rubarit 
is also claimed to improve cold mixes and 
may be used successfully in other applica- 
tions such as seal coats and crack and 
joint fillers. 

The company is currently constructing 
a manufacturing plant at Magnet Grove, 
Ark., to produce the new product. 





Chemists, Ch. E. Demand Studied 


Representatives of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department 0! 
Labor, will visit selected firms in the chem- 
ical, rubber, and petroleum industries 1 
May, June, and July in connection with a 
study of the factors affecting the demand 
for chemists and chemical engineers. The 
study, being conducted at the request of the 
Department of Defense, will attempt t 
determine the current and future deman! 
for scientific personnel. Data will be col- 
lected for the purpose of planning scientific 
research programs and for developing pol- 
icies with regard to Selective Service and 
reservists. Professional societies, educa- 
tional institutions, and private companies 
are also expected to benefit from the in- 
format‘on, little of which is currently avail- 
able in adequate quantities. 


Phonograph Record 


J. M. Huber Corp., 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., is distributing with th 
current issue of its bi-monthly house or- 
gan, Huber News, a phonograph record ot 
which are reproduced two famous master 
recordings, “Tell Me Pretty Maiden” by 
Vess Ossman, and “Stars and Stripes For 
ever” by John Philip Sousa’s band. Th 
record celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
of RCA Victor Red Seal records and the 
Diamond Jubilee of the record industry, 
to which the Huber organization supplies 
carbon black for record manufacture. 
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Major Expansion in Bakelite 
Polyethylene 


\ three-year program for the expansion 
of polyethylene production, said to be the 
largest single expansion in the history of 
the plastics program, was announced by 
Bakelite Co., Division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. Accord- 
ing to H. Bunn, Bakelite president, the 
program calls for the building of three 
large plants at Texas City and Seadrift, 
Tex., and Torrance, Calif., to produce the 
plastic, its compounds, and other chem- 
icals from natural gas. When completed in 
1955, the expansion program will bring 
total annual production of Bakelite poly- 
ethylene to more than 250.000,000) pounds. 


Each plant is strategically located near 
major gas supplies in Texas and Cali- 
fornia which are the raw materials. Each 


of the new plants will have a rated annual 
capacity of 60,000,000 pounds or more of 
polyethylene. The plants will be built and 
operated by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., another division of Union Carbide; 
while sales will be handled by Bakelite. 
The projected schedule calls for the new 
plants to begin operating, as follows: Tex- 
as City, about August of this year; Sea- 
drift, by mid-1954; and Torrance, by early 
1955. 

The expansion program was announced 
by Mr. Bunn on May 6 during ceremonies 
attended by companies officials, representa- 
tives of the Armed Services, and the press. 
The ceremonies included a trip to Bakelite’s 
Bound Brook, N. J., plant and a tour of 
the polyethylene development laboratories, 
followed by a luncheon, exhibit of civilian 
and military applications of polyethylene, 
and field demonstrations of new and recent 
military uses for the plastic. Speakers at 
the luncheon included Mr. Bunn; Earl D. 
Johnson, Under-Secretary of the Army: 
and Capt. W. M. Pryor, Jr., assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Ships, Navy De- 
partment. 

In addition to announcing the expansion 
program, Mr. Bunn also noted that “poly- 
ethylene is not only the fastest growing 
plastic, but it has also had the greatest per- 
cent price reduction of any major plastic 
within the last 10 years.” This price de- 
cline reflects improved engineering and 
production techniques; one operating unit 
at Bakelite’s South Charleston, W. Va.. 
plant now produces at a rate equivalent to 


six units back in 1943. 
“Bakelite polyethylene is made under 
the highest pressure at which any con- 


tinuous commercial process is ope rated to- 
day, as far as is known.” Mr. Bunn de- 
clared, and the solution of the m: iny chemi- 
cal and engineering problems arising from 
this process came from the varied knowl- 
edge and experience of the different Union 
Carbide divisions. 

pal Johnson said that the military uses 
of polyethylene plastic exemplified the re- 
he obtained by teamwork between the 
military, science, and industry in the na- 
tion’s research and devek pment work. This 
research program resulted in the devel- 
opment of polyethylene insulated field 
wire for telephonic communication which 
is cheaper, easier to lay, has a 20% lonver 
talking range, and is 66% lighter than its 
World War II predecessor. This one de- 
velopment alone will result in a savings to 
the Army of about 11,000 tons of steel. 
1,000,000 pounds of critical copper, and 
$12,000,000 in purchasing costs during the 
coming year, Mr. Johnson declared. 


\fter describing some of the important 
uses tor polyethylene in the Navy, Captain 
Pryor forecast ever-increasing naval ap- 


plications for the plastic, in addition to 
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its great commercial potentialities, as the 
result of continuing research and develop- 
ment. 

The field demonstrations of polyethylene 
applications included pillow balloons used 
to carry messages behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; giant Skyhook stratosphere balloons 
used by the Navy for upper-air weather 
research; lightweight pipe for farm water 
systems; flexible pipe and conduit for gas 
and power transmission; aerial tow targets 


woven from polyethylene filaments; in- 
dustrial acid carboys; Army assault tele- 
phone wire that can be strung from dis- 


pensers or laid down by planes traveling 


at speeds of 120 miles per hour; Army 
Signal Corps carrier cable; and cartridge- 
case liners for recoilless rifles. 


Opens Plant in Brazil 


American Polymer  Corp., Peabody, 
Mass., recently announced the official open- 
ing of the plant of its Brazilian associated 
company, Polymer Produtos Quimicos do 
Brazil of Sao Paulo. The complete plant 
was designed and constructed by American 
Polymer in the United States and for- 
warded to Brazil last June through its ex- 
port department, Chemicals Export Co. 
Polymer Produtos Quimicos do Brazil 1s 
said to be the first all-purpose polymeriza 
tion plant in South America to meet the 
needs for resin polymers for the leather 
paint, plastic, textile, adhesive, and agri- 
cultural industry. 

Building construction and equipment. in- 
stallation were started in July, 1952, and 
actual production commenced on April 6, 
1953 

Frank A. Ryan, of American Polymer, 
has been appointed general manager in 
charge of producti on for the Brazilian com- 
pany. Before joining American Polymer, 
Dr. Ryan was on the staff of American 


Research & Development Corp., Boston. 
Mass. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 


Canton, O., on May 7 announced a series 
of promotions brought about by the re- 
tirement of J. A. Riley, secretary-treasurer. 
H. FE. Markley, assistant secretary, has 
been elected secretary: G. L. Deal, as- 
sistant treasurer, was elected treasurer; 
B. R. Powell, chief cost accountant, has 
been named assistant secretary; and R. A. 
Gulling, systems supervisor, has been 
elected assistant treasurer. 


W. Lunke 


Albert Koper 


Harwick Sales Representatives 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron. 
O., recently appointed three technical 
representatives to its organization. 

\lbert Koper, who just returned from a 


sales 


two-year recall service as It. commandet 
with the U. S. Navy, has joined the com 
pany’s Akron organization. Prior to Ins 
navy service he had been with The B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron, where he had start- 


ed as chemi ist in the general chemical lab 
oratories in 1939. Later he went to the en 
gineering division as water and fuel chem 
ist and in 1946 was transferred to the 
purchasing division as buyer of chemicals. 
pigments, and fabrics. While attending col- 

lal orat tory instructor ot 


lege he had been 
neral and analytical chemistry. Mr. Nopet 
American Chemical 


member of the 
Society and of the Akron Rubber Group 

Harry \. Trechter will be attached to 
the staff of Harwick’s Los Angeles brancl 
and brings to its Pacific Coast organization 
extensive experience in the rubber, paint. 
and plastics industries. He previously had 
been with the Gates Rubber Co., Denve: 
Colo., in the purchasing department for 
nine years. He was a cavalry officer during 
World War II and had been with General 
Mills in an administrative capacity before 
that. Mr. Trechter belongs to the 
A. C. S., and to The Angeles Rubber 
Group, - 

\rne Lunke has been named to Hat 
wick’s Chic igo staff. He was formerly 
with United States Gypsum Co., as buye1 
of oo ils and paint raw materials. Mr 


Is a 


also 


Los 


Lunke is a member of the A. C. S., Rub 
ber ae and Chicago Section, and ot 
the International Societv of Leather Trades’ 


and “ the Norsk Garver Fore 
Gruppen. 


Chemists 
ing, Bunnlaers 


Government Committee 
on O-Rings 


Walter L. Tepper, president ot 
Rubber Co., Long Branch, N. J., 
appointed chairman of the Task Committee 
on O-rings. The committee is one of sev 
eral advisory groups to the Defense De 
partment which operates in cooperation 
with the National Security Industrial As 
sociation for the purpose of promoting re 
search in the synthetic and natural rubber 
helds and for coordinating and distributing 
information on hand. Mr. Tepper has 
served for several years in an advisory 
capacity and as a member of NSIA’s Rub 
ber and E 


Elastomeric Committee. 


Marti 


has bee! 
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New Cabot Research Facilities 


Godirey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St. 





Boston 10, Mass., commemorated the of 
ial opening of its new research labora- 

at 38 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, 

on May 7 with an open house at 

hich Godtrey L. Cabot, tounder, presi 


still-active head of the company 
)2 years of age, entertained university sc 








tists, research directors, and prominent in 
ustrialists. Visitors from neighboring in- 

ind local companies, and famil:es 
t the research staff and of the office force, 
vere guests on May & and May 10, re- 


facilities, which sup- 
laboratories of the 
Tex., and at Cam- 
perform fundamental as well 
al research, evaluaton, and con- 
trol of Cabot products plus -hical serv- 
ce to customers. A 26-page booklet de 
scribing the various sections of the new 
init has been published by the company to 
acquaint the industry 
the laboratory. 

The new 
structure, four 
square feet of 


spectively. The new 
plement other research 
compan) at Pampa, 

bridge, will 





is prac 





with the facilities ot 
research center consists of one 
with 26,000 
nine 


stories hig 


‘ 


floor space The sep- 


irate laboratories present contain tacilit’es 
for compounding, physical testing, pig- 
ments application, ceramics, organic, ana- 
lytical, electron microscope, and physical 
research, as well as a two-story pilot-plant 
unit of 1,500 square feet area. Some of the 
we Redes contained in the labs includes 
Banbury mixers, laboratory roll mills, cur- 


and roll mills, and a va 
‘iety of high- and low- speed mixing equip- 
ment for preparing di —— of all types. 
rhe top floor of the building houses air- 
-onditioned administrative consul- 
tation, conference, and first-aid rooms; a 
library. The entir 
structure is designed to maximum 
Hexibility and operation 
ind opportunity for expansion 
The company, nounded in 1882 by Dr 
manufactures all grades of carbor 
black required by the ei industry. 
from the fine particle-size oil furnace and 
blacks to the 


ing presses, ball 


offices ; 


coltec shop; and a 
provide 
convenience of 
future 


Cabot, 


hannel Coarse particle - 
size gas furna ce blacks. The company has 
ilso extended its interests to the manufac 
ture of plast ae rs, pine-t 
I wollastonite, 
natural gasoline, gu 





tubes, 


umping equipment 


Louis Cabot, Willard Smith Promoted 


+ 


ww last month also at 
Louis W. Cabot as 
treasurer to succeed 


May 1. Mr 


compa! 


+ 


] 
elect on of 





VICE pre sider t and 
who resigned 
Ison of the founder of tl 
il recently was resident it 


managing director of Cabot 





i 





P. Smith, with Cabot for 26 
also been elected vice preside 
H ¢ beer r tern 

‘ is beet astern 


charge of natural gas operations in the 





pr rroduction manager 


+ + 


A ppalachiar area tor the pas nve vears 


Godfrey L. Cabot Honored 








Cabot was named “Grand Old Mai 

if Natural Gas Industry” and honored 
May 14-23 International Petroleu 1m 

m in Tulsa, Okla. He was pre 

an inscribed gold medal by B. L. 
Majewski, president of Great American 





Attending Official Opening of Cabot Research 
Center are (Left to Right) Louis W. Cabot; 
Godfrey L. Cabot; and Thomas D. Cabot, 


Executive Vice President 





Cabot Research Laboratories 


Oil Co., mm a commemorative ceremony 
held near the Drake Well replica on the 
exposition grounds on May 17. Dr. Cabot 
was one of seven pioneers representing 
industry divisions selected by the IPE 


“Old Timers” committee to receive an 
award, a practice initiated at the 1927 
Tulsa exposition. Dr. Cabot is also well 

patron otf 


known as a philanthropist and 


Court Action on Tubeless Tires 


\ lawsuit has been filed in the United 
States District Court, Cleveland, O., by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O, charg- 
ing that the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
ilso of Akron, is and has been infringing 


patents of Goodrich in the manufacture and 
sale of tubeless tires for motor vehicles and 


reraft. Enjoinment against further in- 

ingements and ee oe - 
nents of (Goodrich patents are < sked for 
the company. 

Firestone is expected to defend its posi- 
tion with the contention that Goodrich did 

tt originate the idea of tubeless tires. 





independently pursued 


restone has 


ts own development in this field without 
ppropriating anything covered by patents 

it its product contains features unique to 
Firestone, and that its tubeless tires are 








uperior to those of Goodrich 

Firestone states that it has in the past 
successtully fought two similar law. suits 
in which the company was charged with 
vatent infringements ” t tire building ma- 
hine mn a tire building method. In 
both cases the court Pe ided that the pat- 
ents were invalid and dismissed the suits 





Dow Corning Tenth Anniversary 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on May 7 
and 8 The company reported that during 
the first eight years its productive capacity 
was doubled, redoubled, ie doubled again, 
and that it is now well into a new expan- 
sion program which will quadruple facili- 
ties for making silicone products. 

As part of this anniversary celebration, 
Dow Corning held an: editorial press con- 
ference at Midland. A new Silastic plant, 
a new methyl chloride plant, and a new 
6,000 kva electric furnace plant for pro- 
ducing silicon from quartz rock and coke 
were available for inspection. Also, a new 
plant built for Dow Corning in Germany 
for making silica pigment was mentioned. 
his pigment contributes much to the 
superior physical and electrical properties 
ft Silastic, it was said. 


New silicone rubber products exhibited 
were a new magnet wire enamel, two new 
Class H varnishes, and a new silicone 


bonding resin with three to 100 times the 
dielectric life of ~ earlier silicone var- 
nishes and resins. A demonstration showed 
how Silastic R tape is applied and vulcan- 
ized to form void-free and resilient Class 
H insulating jackets for preformed coils 

Of interest to engineers in the automo- 


tive, aircraft, and electrical industries are 
two new Silastic stocks that are much 
easier to fabricate and have a combination 


of properties engineered to give long and 
reliable service in most mechanical and 
electrical applications. 

A silicone resin which can be foamed 
in place to form a lightweight cellular 
structure that will withstand direct contact 
with the flame of a blow torch and which 
then retains its physical strength at tem- 
peratures in the range of 400 to 500° F 
was mentioned. Also discussed were sili- 
cone resins for low-pressure laminating 
and silicone molding compounds. 

DeCetex Emulsion for the textile indus- 
try was reported as the most durable water 
repellent finish for synthetic fabrics and 
blends. A silicone water-repellent treat- 
ment for leather and a water-soluble poly- 
siloxane salt that has interesting possibili 
ties were also demonstrated. 

Silicone adhesives for pressure-sensitive 
tapes that have very high adhesive strength 
in contact with a wide variety of surfaces 
and at both high and low temperatures 
were included in the new developments 
discussed. 

\. visit to the Dow Chemical Co. plant 
at en ind with opportunity for discussion 
with heads of Dow’s magnesium, general 
chemicals, plastics, or agricultural chemi- 
cals departments was also provided. 


Emery Sales Meeting 


A meeting of the nation-wide chemical 
sales representatives of Emery Industries, 
Inc., Carew Towers, Cincinnati, O., was 
held recently in Cincinnati. Highlight of 
the weck-long conference was the award- 
ing of 16 prizes for sales promotion and 
advertising ideas. The first four awards, 
respectively, were given to D. R. Eagleson, 
of the Chicago office; F. L. Ekstrand, 
Philadelphia; L. J. Hodobas, Los Angeles; 
and H. D. Armitage, New York. 

The meeting included technical sessions 
at which sales experiences were related 
and new data on the company’s products 
were distributed. The group also visited 
the nearly completed ozone-oxidation plant 
of the company, where diabasic azelaic 
acid and monobasic pelargonic acid will t 
produced. 
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When ordering GR-S Rubbers 
specity polymers extended with 


Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH 





Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH offer you the 
assurance of polymer uniformity, plus the 
advantages of the most favorable physical 
characteristics of the finished vulcanization. 





Minimum downgrading of the polymers takes 
place during compounding and long storage 
of raw polymers when these two Sun prod- 
ucts are used as extenders. 





SUNDEX-53 is a relatively aromatic process aid. 
Its plasticizing action provides good processing 
in Banbury and mill mixing. Sundex-53 is highly 
compatible with natural rubber, GR-S, reclaims 
and all combinations of these three. 


Oil masterbatch polymers containing 
Sundex-53 


New Old 
Number Number 





X-740 X-712 25 parts Sundex-53, 50/50 
rosin/fatty acid emulsified 

X-743 X-713 25 parts Sundex-53, rosin 
acid emulsified 

X-737 X-716 37.5 parts Sundex-53, 50/50 
rosin/fatty acid emulsified 

X-724. 37.5 parts Sundex-53, rosin 
acid emulsified 


CIRCOSOL-2XH is a relatively naphthenic process 
aid. Its plasticizing action is not quite as great 
as that of Sundex-53. However, its nonstaining 
characteristics permit wider application. With 
small amounts of peptizers, Circosol-2XH pro- 
vides desirable processing stocks. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


Oil masterbatch polymers containing 
Circosol-2XH 


New Old 
Number Number 





X-738 X-628 25 parts Circosol-2XH, 50/50 
rosin/fatty acid emulsified 

X-745 X-693 9 25 parts Circosol-2XH, 50/50 
rosin/fatty acid emulsified: 
nonstaining 

X-747 X-717 37.5 parts Cireosol-2XH, 

rosin acid emulsified 

X-718 37.5 parts Circosol-2XH, 

fatty acid emulsified 

X-735 X-722 37.5 parts Cireosol-2XH, 
rosin acid emulsified; 
nonstaining 


Oil black masterbatch polymer containing 
Circosol-2XH 


New Old 
Number Number 





X-746 X-629 = 25 parts Circosol-2XH, 50 
parts HAF carbon black 


For more information about Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH, 
write SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RW-6. 


UNOC 





PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ® SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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Textile Mill Expansion 


Ground will be broken this summer for 

major expansion of Shelbyville Mills, 
pen ger Tenn., a textile mill of the 
nited States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., which pro 
duces tire chafer fabric, tuft ing yarns, and 
ravon tire cord. The c N iS e@Xx- 
pected to start early in 10s4 aa will con 
sist OF a one-story addition to the main 
mill building. TI his second major eXpansion 
of the plant within the past two years is 
xpected to add poi to 


the 70 presently employed at the mill 


200 persons 


Vinyl Equipment Purchased 


U.S. Rubber has — one of 
the country’s largest modern vinyl calenders 


equipment. The 28- hy 66- 











‘-roll calender and the equipment 

stalled in the company’s Mis- 

d., plant for use in the produc- 

0 Flast - Naugal wde vinyl plastic 
pholstery, 


Management Fellowship for Women 


U.S. Rubber has awarded $3,500 to the 
Management Training Program at Rad 
litte College, Cambridge, Mass., to be 


used for one fellowship of $700 each year 
rr the next five vears. The Program, now 
Its sixteenth year, is a one-year gradu 


ite Course in personnel and business ad 





| le ¢ pany has made other contribu 


tions to the college in this re spect. For the 
Mast two years it has granted one-vear 
fellowships of $700 each, and many. stu 
lents enrolled in’ the program have beet 
laced in company positions f eld work 


the last decadk 


issiznments over 


Executive Personnel Changes 


Albert M 
Marvinol 


appointed 


Stover, formerly manager ot 
plastics development has been 


assistant to the director of re- 


search and “ ig pment of Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, according to Earle S 
bers, director of research and develop 


ment. Mr. Stover will work principally ot 
the development of new products and will 
report directly to Dr. Ebers. Mr. Stover 
Division since 1949, 
when the chemical division of Glenn L 
Mart 1 Co. was purchased by Naugatuck 
Chemical. At Glenn L Martin, Mr. Stover 
had been director of development for the 
chemical division. He is a member of. the 
\merican Chemical Society, American In 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, Society of 
Plastic Industry, and a former vice presi 
dent of the Baltimore-Washington Sectior 
ot the Society ot Plastic Engineers. 

Raymond A. Herrly has been appointed 
plant manager of the company’s new foam 
rubber man — ing plant to be built in 
nta Ana, if. Since manufacturing 
yperations in are duled -to start late 
this year, Mr. Herrly will continue for ; 
few months at the Mishawaka, Ind., plant. 
has been manager of industrial 
engineering for three years. Mr. Herrly 
started with U. S. Rubber 14 years ago as 
a control chemist in foam rubber at Mish- 
awaka, where he later progressed to the 
position of foam superintendent. During 
World War II, when foam rubber could 
not be manufactured, he served as assistant 
superintendent of fuel cell production and 
as superintendent of plastic board pro- 
duction. 

Herbert J. Reid, formerly production 
superintendent of the Gilmer belt plant in 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been named assistant 


las CC] with the 














ya 
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to the production manager, W. A. Arm- 
strong, mechanical goods division. Mr. 
Reid started with the rubber company in 
1931. His headquarters will be at the gen- 


eral offices in Rockefeller Center. 

Chester M. Boehm has been named man- 
ager of sales policy, mechanical goods di- 
vision. Mr. Buel hm, former assistant man- 


ager of the sales operating department for 
the same division, has been with the com- 
pany since 1920. His new activities will 
cover all hose and belting items except 
V-belts. His headquarters will remain in 
Rockefeller Center. 


Mesh Marked Golf Balls 


U.S. Rubber has introduced a new mesh 
marked golf ball) with an electronically 
scaled plastic covering that protects it un- 
til it is played. True flight and uniform 
performance of the ball are said to result 
from use of a silicone center and electronic 
winding, and a tough, fully cured Cadwell 
cover inhibits cutting and scuffing. 

Modern painting is said to make the ball 
look and stay whiter. The new ball con- 
forms to the specifications for tournament 

ls and is marketed in the company’s 
Royal Special, Royal (Blue), and True 
Blue brands. 


Tire Matching Device 


\ new dual tire matching caliper for 
trucks has been announced by U. 8. Rubber 
Phis tool may be used for proper matching 
when new tires are being installed or when 
tires are being rotated. Also, where a 
trucker stocks recapped or repaired tires, 
he can identify them by measurement. for 
ready reference when matching them with 
the tires on his trucks. 


Golf Ball Cover 


Phe marketing of U Royal golf balls. 
product of U. S. Rubber, in a new Plasti- 
Guard package has been announced. The 
cover, formed of two plastic hemispheres 
electronically sealed together, 1s expected 
to protect the ‘ndividual balls from) dirt 
before they are plaved. 


Rubber Surfaced Road 


\ 14-inch layer of material composed 
of asphalt and Surfa-Sealz, a plas ticized 
yuthetic rubber compound nal by the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, 
Conn., has been applied to a 4%-mile 
stretch of New Jersey highway. The com- 
pound, applied over a 1%-inch thickness of 
binder material, is expected to form a 
durable, smooth, safe surface which may 
double the life of the read and virtually 
maintenance. 
reportedly acts as a binder 
for the asphalt, preventing water from 
seeping into the pavement and buckling 
and cracking the road when it freezes. The 
compound was transported in the hot-mix 
stage and mixed by the contractor prior 
to application. It is estimated that 6,600 
tons of the rubber paving compound and 
approximately six working days were re- 
quired for paving the stretch. 


eliminate 
7 he rubber 


Conveyor Belts in Coal Mines 


George C. Crabtree, belting manager, 
mechanical goods division, United States 
Rubber. stated at the recent American Min- 
ing Congress Coal Show at Cleveland, O.., 
that an cat 90% of all underground 
production of coal in this country is now 
mechanically loaded. Figures given indi- 
cate that the amount of coal output loaded 
on conveyor belts rose almost 11% between 
1950 and 1951. 





This increased use of heavy-duty con- 
veyor belts which reportedly speeds pri - 
duction and cuts costs may be partly at- 
tributed to the use of nylon, rayon, and 
other synthetic fibers to improve the qual- 
ity of the belts. For example, high strength 
and crosswise flexibility are said to be ob- 
taimed using a belt fabric called Ustex- 
nylon, composed of chemically treated high- 
strength cotton yarn and nylon fiber. Use 
of this material permits incorporation of a 
greater number of fabric plies, resulting 
in an increase of the overall belt strength 


by as much as 250%. 


Tension Tape Distributor 


The company has appointed Novelty 
Bias Binding Co., Chelsea, Mass., as a dis- 
tributor of its pliable rubber tape, known 
as U. S. Tension Tape. The distributor 
will sell mainly to the garment industries 
and to manufacturers of ironing board 
covers. 


Plans Isocyanate Plant 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced plans to construct facilities 
for the production of isocyanates. The in- 
creasing demand for these chemicals, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of new syn 
thetic rubbers and isocyanate based foamed 
in-place plastics, influenced the company in 
its decision. Location of the plant has not 
been announced. 


Expands Phenolic Resin Production 


Monsanto also announced plans for a 
15% increase in phenolic resin production 
at its plants in Springfield, Mass., and 
Port Plastics, O. The expansion, said to 
be the third this year, is reported to be 
a result of widening markets for this type 
of plastic in the shell molding and laminat- 
ing fields, and of increased sales on the 
part of Monsanto to the various industries 
using the plastic 


News Appointments 


The appointments of the following four 
staff engineers to the positions of assistant 
directors of Monsanto’s general develop- 
ment department, of which they were staff 
members, were announced, May 8: Robert 
H. Kittner, C. Rogers McCullough, David 
S. Weddell, and Robert York Jr. 

Donald H. Kocher has been promoted 
to branch manager of the Detroit sales 
office of the plastics division. Kocher, who 
joined Monsanto in 1946, was first em- 
ployed at the plastics division’s Springfield 
headquarters. The following year he was 
assigned to the Detroit office as technical 
sales representative for surface coating 
resins. He became assistant branch man- 
ager there in October, 1952. 


Silicone Rubber Parts 


Rubber Division of Lee 
Youngstown, O., is 
silicone rubber into 
1 extruded shapes 


The Republic 
Rubber & Tire Corp., 
currently fabricating 
all types of molded and 
Properties given for this :aaterial, claimed 
to be capable of usage where common 
forms of rubber have been excluded, in- 
clude: excellent resistance to chemical ex- 
tremes; an inert surface which minimizes 
sticking; unaffected by weather, oils, com- 
mon chemicals, and weak acids: and odor- 
less and_ tasteless. 
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Naugatuck Chemical’s proven GR-S latices — man- 
made in its synthetic plant at Naugatuck, Connecticut 
—can be tailored to your specific needs to bring new 
versatility to your manufacture, new performance to 
your product. 

Produced by the pioneer in synthetic latex and de- 
veloper of more new varieties of synthetic rubber than 
all other laboratories in the industry —they include the 
first “cold” synthetic latex to approach traditional 
latices in service and wearing qualities. 


o_o 








Made-to-order GR-S latices— man-made by Naugatuck 


Naugatuck GR-S latices can be used to extend or 
substitute for natural latex in tire cord, foam sponge, 
carpet and upholstery backing, adhesives, general 
paper treatment, shoe soles, practically all latex 
applications. 

Whatever your latex application, you can bet 
Naugatuck has the GR-S latex you need. For further 
information on GR-S latex and its most recent de- 
velopments, write, on your letterhead, to address 
below. 





136 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


BRANCHES: Akron e Boston e Charlotte e Chicago ¢ Los Angeles e Memphis e New York 
Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
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Vote Stock Changes 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., re- 
tly held its annual stockholders’ meeting 
New York, N. Y., at which they voted 
amend the company’s Certilicate of In- 
orporation to eliminate 18,355 shares of 
preterred stock, and the provisions relat 
ing to preferred stoc *k, and also voted to 








change the authorized shares of common 
stock, without par value, both issued and 
’ + } 7 

inissued, into the same number of shares 


a $10 each. 
increase by 100,000 


% common having a par value of 
It was also voted 


shares the number of authorized and unis- 
sued shares of the company’s common 
stock which may be allotted under the 


Key Employes’ Stock 
Plan approved by shareholders in 1947. 
Che following Goodrich directors were 
reelected for three-year terms, at the an- 
iual meeting: Paul C. Cabot, A. B. Jones, 
Barry T. Leithead, and Sidney J. Wein- 


here 


Purchase Privilege 


Erecting New Distribution Center 


\ new one-story brick and steel major 
listribution center is being erected for the 
Goodrich company on Indianola Ave. near 
the northern city limits in Columbus, O. 
Goodrich has taken a long-term lease on 
the new building, which will be owned by 
a private investor. 

This distribution center is 
according to designs and specifications 
drawn up by the company’s store design 
and engineering department. The structure 
is being built on a 10-acre plot of land and 
will ccupy 2010 000 square feet of space, 
making it the largest Goodrich dis tribution 


being built 








center in the country \pproximately 
12,000 -e feet will be devoted to 
modern, conditioned offices. 

Big Four Railroad trackage will permit 


the unloading of 12 railroad cars and 15 
trucks at one time. The building will be 
ompletely palletized and will utilize the 


atest materials handling equipment 
Ground for the new building was broken 
oe 4, and it is expected to he ready for 


December 

completed, the center will be 
staffed by approximately 150 people. It 
will stock tires, tubes, industrial products. 
toys, auto and home supplies, and Koroseal 


tupancy by early 


WI nen 


products and will cau overnight service 
to parts Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Michigan. 


During the past three years Goodrict 
has completed 11 major distribution centers 
throughout the country and occupied the 
atest of these at Seattle a few weeks ago 
Another is currently under construction at 


I Os \ngeles 


Conveyor Belt Patented 


A patent covering a new conveyor belt 
designed to carry hot materials has been 
issued to the Goodrich company. The 
construction of the belt features a nylon 
cord breaker embedded in the’ thick rubber 
cover. The function of the extensible, heat- 
resistant cords is to reinforce the rubber 
cover and stretch with it when the belt is 
flexed as it passes over a pulley. This 
construction, it is said, will resist forma- 
tion of transverse cover cracks caused 
heat and prevent the penetration of such 
cracks to the carcass and, in this wav. 
extend the service life of the cover ; 


Eldon H. Henderson, president of 
Yale Rubber Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Mich., 
has been elected a director of Michigan 
Mutual Liability Co., Detroit. 
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Rubber for Mobile Dock Barge 


Rubber components for the new mobile 
dock barges being used by the Army are 
being manufactured by The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. The units, orig- 
inally designed and built by Delong Engi- 


neering & Construction Co. for off-shore 
drilling purposes, can be used as cargo 


carriers and then converted into 12-caisson 
docks. Several docks, each measuring 300 
by 90 feet, can be welded together into 
correspondingly larger units. 

General’s rubber parts for the dock barge 
include huge grippers and flat-bags for in- 
stallation in the pneumatic jack which per- 
mits lowering and raising the 800-ton barge 
platform. 


Refrigerator Unit 

General Tire is manufacturing a rub- 
ber cup to be used in making ice-circles 
in the new Servel Ice-Maker refrigerator. 
\ measured amount of water flows into 
the cup and then, under pressure, into the 
ice making chamber of the refrigerator. The 
cup is made of specially compounded crude 
rubber that will not impart any taste or 
odor to the water, it is claimed. 


Neikirk Succeeds Harris 


Harris, since 1931 controller 
of Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., became a consultant to the 
treasurer of the company on June 1. 

Waldo W. Neikirk, assistant treasurer, 
assumed the duties of controller. 

The change in Mr. Harris’s duties was 
made to enable him to fill his outside en- 
gagements and begin setting up a consult- 
ing service, which he plans to continue 
ifter he retires in 1955 in accordance with 
the company’s retirement plan. 

Mr. Neikirk joined Dewey 
1948. Prior to that time | 


ne had 
tions with H. H. Robertson C 
» - 
Boston Corp 


Jonathan N. 


& Almy in 
1 held posi- 
and First 


Houdry Dehydrogenation Process 
Available 


Houdry Process Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
has announced the general availability of 
its dehydrogenation process which has been 
used successfully in the production of 
aviation gasoline and = synthetic rubber 
intermediates. Among the more important 
applications of the process is the conver- 
sion of butane to butylenes and butadiene. 
the latter of which is the ingredient 
for GR-S rubber. 

In the Houdry process, vaporized light 
paraffins are dehydrogenated to olefins and 
diolefins by passage over catalvsts of the 
chromic oxide-alumina type. High conver- 
sion of the saturated compounds is report- 
edly obtained. 

The present shortage of butylenes has 
necessitated allocation of available supply 
between producers of rubber and gasoline. 
Consequently availability of this process 
is expected to attract much attention from 
industries. 


basic 


these 


Thiokol Chemical Corp. is the new 
name for Thiokol Corp., 784 N. Clinton 
Ave., Trenton 7, N. J. According to the 
company, no change in activities is in- 
volved in the name change. 





Tubeless Tires at Firestone 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has announced the attainment of its 
goal to provide tubeless tires for every 


form of transportation. The program, ee h 
began with the development in 1950 of tl 

Supreme puncture-sealing tubeless tire for 
passenger cars, was recently comple ted 
with the marketing of tubeless tires for 
farm vehicles, trucks, and airplanes. Lighter 
weight, easy changing, elimination of a1 

noying and expensive tubes, and adaptabil 
ity to lighter-weight rims are advantages 
claimed for these tires over the conven 
tional types with tubes. 


No Low Priced Tire 
\. report that major tire manufacturers 
were expecting to introduce a_third-line 
tire to the market in May was answered 
by an announcement by Firestone that it 
has no plans at present for marketing a 
lower priced tire. 


Firestone Dealers Meet 

The annual spring meeting of Firestone 
dealers, associate dealers, and store man- 
agers of the New York district was held 
recently at the Pelham-Heath Inn, Bronx, 
Y. The attending group of more than 
200 saw the 1953 line of the company’s 

tires, home and auto supplies. 


Supply Contracts Awarded 


Textile & Apparel 
111 E. 16th St., New 


Armed Services 
Procurement Agency, 
York 3, N. Y., recently reported the 
awarding of the following contracts, for 
men’s high five-buckle fastening rubber 
overshoes, to La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., 
Inc., La Crosse, Wis., for 115,716 pair, 
value, $356,154.18; firemen’s rubber boots, 
13,638 pair, $101,243.97, to Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass.; water vaporproo} 
harrier material, Acme Backing Corp., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 1,100 rolls, $55,143; acid 
resistant rubber gloves, 18,662 pair 
$21,497.40, United States Rubber Co.., 


Providence, R. I.; solvent-resistant rubber 
gloves, 2,682 pair, $3,486.60, Pioneer Rub 
ber Co., Willard, O., and 
$4,237.56, Surety Rubber Co., 
O.: standard divers dresses, 138, $11,195.25, 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 


Mass.: rubber gloves, 1,982 pair, $23,568.21, 
Morse Diving Equipment Co., Boston, 
Mass.;  rubher-coated aprons, —_ 5,904, 


Washington, 
drawsheets, 
Rubber Co.. 


$14,937.12, U. S. Rubber, 
Ind.; hospttal-bed protective 
141,744, $352,942.76, Archer 
Milford, Mass 


Hershberg Products Co., Inc., Ashta- 
bula, O., has changed its name to Hersh- 
berg Rubber Products Co., Inc., to indicate 
clearly the nature of products manufac- 
tured. 


Paul A. Fodor, Jr., has been sworn in 
as chief of the Inorganic and Agricultural 
Chemical Branch, Chemical Division, Na- 
— Production Authority, Washington. 

C. Mr. Fodor, district sales manager at 
P hiladelphia for Columbia-Southern Chem- 
ical Corp., is on leave from the corporation 
during his temporary services with the 
government. During this time the affairs of 
the Philadelphia district sales office will be 
administered by C. T. Robertson, who is 
serving as acting manager. 
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WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL to insure top quality from start to finish. The 
special grade alloy steels which give Timken bearings their strength and 
resistance to wear are made in our own steel mills. 





FINISHED TO CLOSER TOLERANCES. Finishing of rollers and races to incred- 
ible smoothness accounts for the precision performance of Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 


TIMKEN’ bearings give you more for 
your money than any other bearing 


Evie bearings are the only bearings that Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian 
give you all these advantages: advanced design, plant: St. Thomas, Ont. Cable address: ‘*TIMROSCO”. 
precision manufacture, rigid quality control, special 
analysis Timken steels. That’s why you should be 
sure that the tapered roller bearings you use are 
Timken bearings. Always look for the trade-mark 


“Timken” stamped on every bearing. The Timken TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Joseph G. Cullen 


Joseph G. Cullen has been appointed 
technical sales representative in New Eng- 
land for Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind. He 
previously had been purchasing agent 
and assistant to the president of Beebe 
Rubber Co., Nashua, N. H., and has also 
served on advisory committees for Elastic 


Colloid Corp. and the Rubber Heel & 
Sole Institute. Mr. Cullen, moreover, 1s 
a member of the Boston Rubber Group 


ind the Rhode Island Rubber Club. 


Martin E. Conroy has joined the tech 
nical sales staff of the chemical manufac 
turing division of The M. W. Kellogg Co., 
Pullman, Inc., subsidiary. He has been as- 
signed to market development of Kel-F 
trifluorochloroethylene polymer molding 
powders, waxes, greases, oils, and disper- 
sions, which are used in the electrical, 
electronic, chemical, and equipment indus- 
tries. Mr. Conroy joins Kellogg after 4% 
vears with the chemical division of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. as technical service rep- 
resentative. While there he was 
with product development of alkyd resins 
plasti ere silicones, and phenolic inter- 


associated 


Nl iediates. 


George W. Blair, 
ment manager of United 
footwear and general 


formerly develo} 
States Rubber 
products div: 


sion, retired April 30 after more than 
vears of service with the company. His 
primary interest was the development and 


ommercialization of new pri ducts, in- 
cluding foam rubber, and he is a co 
inventor on several foam ‘rubber 
Mr. Blair also directed development and 
sale in the early 1930's of a new-type con- 
tour automobile floor mat and in 1940 
spearheaded development of rubber fuel 
cells for military and civilian airplanes 
During World War II, Mr. Blair directed 
development of V-Board, radomes, Floto 
foam, and large storage tanks for gasoline, 
oil and water. New civilian alias re- 
sulting from wartime decsiepeatcs include 
Royalite and Satusply. Early development 
of sponge rubber underpadding for car- 


patents 


pets was also under his direction. Since 
Mr. Blair started with the rubber com- 
pany in 1911 as a chief engineer, he has 


pioneered in new products in plastics, as 
well as in natural and synthetic rubber. 
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D. L. Van Horn has been signed by 


Phe Baker Castor Oil Co., 120 Broadway, 


New York N. Y., to direct its program 
of castor tm breeding and seed produc- 
tion. Dr. Van Horn, who most recently 
was in charge of the United States De- 


agronomic re- 
headquar- 
Plain- 


Agriculture's 
beans, will be 
High Plains at 


partment of 
search on castor 
tered in the Texas 
view. 


Walter J. Gruber has joined the Chi- 
cago plant statf of Witco Chemical Co., 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
and will supervise the manufacture of paint 
driers and will also be engaged in technical 
products. Mr. Gruber comes 
MecGean Chemical Co. 


service on these 


to Witco from 


Archie E. Albright, Jr., is now as- 
sistant to Hans Stauffer, evecutive vice 
president of Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 
Lexington Ave.. New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Albright formerly was with the law firm 
of Patterson, Belknap & Webb 





Archie E. Albright, Jr. 


Robert S. Ames, head of canopy and 
laminates operations at Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. since inception of the program in 
1945, has been awarded an A. P. Sloan 
Fellowship to take part in the executive 
development program, School of Industrial 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. His studies 
will cover a one-year period. 


Michael J. Batenburg has been ap- 
pointed to the position of general adver- 
tising manager, and Richard W. Dittmer 
has been named assistant director of pub- 
lic relations for Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Both positions are 
newly created. 


Kenneth C. Oestreicher has been ap- 
pointed a development engineer in the lab- 
oratory of Flexible Tubing Corp., Guil- 
ford, Conn. A rubber and plastics special- 
ist, he will be assigned to development 
work on special tubing coatings. Previously 
he had been a project engineer with Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Co. and before that, a 
chemist with Seamless Rubber Co. 


Robert I. Wishnick, president of Witco 
Chemical Co. and a trustee of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, was presented the 
Service Award at the recent Annual Alum 
ni Reunion Dinner for his work 5 in 
alumnus in the interest of IIT. Mr. Wish 
nick, a founder of the Alumni ae has 
served continually on the special gift com 
mittee of the Fund and has served also as 
an alumni counselor on the new student 


program. 


John W. Sproul, sales manager of golt 
balls at United States Rubber Co., has 
been reelected president of the Golf Ball 
Manufacturers Association for one year, 


from April, 1953, to April, 1954. 


F. M. Galloway has been elected vice 
president in charge of ig and de- 
velopment, Quaker Rubber Corp., division 
of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Galloway, who joined Quaker 1 
1933 as assistant chemist, has been, suc- 
chief chemist and technical su 
perintendent. He has also been a member 
of the board of directors of Quaker since 
1947, Before coming to Quaker, Mr. Gal- 
loway had been with Master Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. He is a member of the American 
Society tor Testing Materials, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and its Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, as well as a_ technical 
committee of The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 


cessively, 


loaned by 


Okla., 


been 
3artlesville, 


R. M. Wallace has 


Phillips Chemical Co., 


to the Office of Synthetic Rubber, Re- 
construction Finance Corp., Washington, 
D. C., to serve as assistant chief of the 
Plant Operations Division, beginning 
May 12 


C. G. Travers joined U. Rubber Re 
claiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., March 
1, as manager of industrial and public re- 
lations activities. For the past 2 years he 
was district sales manager and manager of 
industrial relations for Hewitt-Robins, Inc 
Previously he had served in various. sales 
and production positions with New York 
Rubber Corp. and Garlock Packing Co. 





C. G. Travers 
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Prevent scorching even in hot weather with non-discoloring 


RETARDER PD 


RETARDER PD IS A PROVEN SAFEGUARD against pre- 
mature vulcanization or scorching at processing tem- 
peratures. This fine white powder has little or no 
retarding effect at curing temperatures. 





RETARDER PD is practically non-discoloring, produces 
excellent results in white and light-colored stocks and 
does not affect the physical or aging properties of 
vulcanized stocks. 


RETARDER PD is recommended for use with the 
thiazole or activated thiazole type accelerators. 





Send for a sample and the Calco Technical Bulletin 
on RETARDER PD. 























AMERICAN anand LOMPANY 







CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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since 1946 assistant 


John R. Burkett, 


to the manager, dyestuff sales, American 
Cyanamid Co., Caleo Chemical Division, 
will manage the business of the Calco 
Chemical Division in Canada, North Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Ltd., effective July 1 
Burkett joined Calco as a student trainee, 
serving in the production, purchasing, and 


sales departments 


Arthur M. Brewer has returned to 
the engineering staff of Automotive Rubber 
Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich., which he had 
joined at the close ot World War II 
He spent the two following years as 
sales engineer, working extensively in_ the 
electroplating field; — he specialized in 
rubber applications to plating equipment. 
With the opening of the Korean conflict 
Brewer was recalled to active duty; he 
saw 27 months of service. Having resumed 


Arco on \pril oe 
time in Pal ing 
protective rubbe r 


his association with 

Brewer is devoting his 
variety ot fields for 

applications 


Clark E. Hixson 
senior statfmen to 
Tire & Rubber Co.'s Phio- 
Boudry, with Good- 
field representative 
district, will be in 
and sales of Pliofilm 
in self-service 
ined Goodyear 


W. A. Boudry and 
have been appointed 
the Goodyear 
film sales department 
since 1946 as a 
Pacific Coast 
charge of promotion 
for packagin: g operations 
Hixson, who first jo 


veal 
in the 


meats. 
in 1948 and most recently was a iofilm 
field representative in Cos nnati, will be 

mtacting converters and distributors ot 
Pli Hilm in the 48 states 

Thomas A. McCoy, iactory manage 
f the Port Neches, Tex., plant of Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., has been elected chairman of 
the Sabine Area Chapter, Texas Manufac- 
turers Associatior 

J. F. D. Rohrbach, president of Ray- 
hestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., was 
chosen from the alumni o his decade at 
New York University, School of Com 
merce, as the recipient of the John T 
Madden Memorial Award, made annually 


graduates for “outstanding 
in business, industry, or pro- 
The presentation of a gold 
medal and a certificate was made at the 
annual dinner, April 30, attended by sev- 
eral hundred alumni and friends 


to three 
achievement 
fessional life. 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has been appointed chairman of United 
Nations Week, 1953, to be held October 
18-24 by the American Association for the 
the United Nations. The eighth annual 
observance is sponsored by the AAUN in 
cooperation with approximately 100 na- 
tional organizations in the interest of build- 
ing informed public opinion on behalf of 


the UN. 


Patton, vice president of 
Cambridge, 


Frederick L. 


The Cambridge Rubber Co., 
Mass., will act as general vice chairman 
of the twenty-second annual meeting of 


the Controllers Institute of America, to 
be held September 27-30, in the Hotel Stat- 
Mass. 


ler, Boston, 


Wentworth T. Howland, comptroller 
for The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, will serve as vice chair- 
man of the business show committee 
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H. D. Allick has been assigned to the 
New England district staff of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.'s chemical divi- 
sion. He will headquarter in Boston and 
service Phovie vinyl resin accounts, assist- 
ing them in the use of Goodyear’s new 
polyvinyl chloride series of resins, Allick, 

who recently completed seven months ot 


macitiond training in Goodyear’s develop- 
ment laboratories in Akron, has been with 
the company since October, 1952. He has 
had previous experience in technical sery 
ice and development compounding. 


W. Fred Anderson has joined Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge 
Mass., as product manager of the hose 
department. Anderson formerly had been 
associated for 12 years with The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., where most 
recently he was in sales development of 
industrial 


} 
Wwse 


Emil Ott, director of research tor Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
been elected president otf the American 
Section ot the Societe de Chimie Indus- 


trielle. The parent soc iety is sponsoring the 
twenty-sixth a on Congress of In- 
dustrial Chemistry to be held in Paris in 


June of this year 


CANADA 


Rubber Association Elects 


Canada at 
Toronto, 


Association of 
May 15 in 
C. Berkinshaw, 


The Rubber 
Its annual meeting on 


Ont., elected as president R. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., to succeed C. C. Thackray, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd. Other officers elected 
were: W. H. Funston, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., vice president: J. R. Belton, 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., treasurer: 


and G. B. Smith, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. The following directors were 
also elected in addition to the officers and 


Mr. Thackray: J. P. Anderson, M. L. 
Brown, John W. L. Miner, J. D. Morgan, 
and I. G. Needles. 

The meeting heard predictions by Mr. 


record-high production by 
rubber industry can be ex- 
pected this year and that more intensive 
competition within the industry is prob- 
able. Mr. Smith reported that more syn- 
thetic and less natural rubber was used in 
the production of rubber goods in Canada 
in 1952, as compared to 1951. He said that 
consumption of new rubber amounted to 
67,090 long tons, some 3,700 tons less than 
the record vear of 1951. Of the total, con- 
——. of natural rubber fell from 62% 
1 1951 to almost 50% in 1952. 


Thackray that 
the Canadian 


Dow Expanding Facilities 


Construction of a synthetic latex unit 
at Sarnia, Ont., by Dow Chemical of 
Canada, Ltd., will begin early this month. 
Cost of the unit, which is expected to be 
in production by 1954, is reported to be in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

It is also reported that the new styrene 
monomer unit at Sarnia is now on stream. 





Rubber Trade Down 


Smith, manager and secretary 
of the Rubber Association of Canada, re- 
viewing the Canadian rubber market, re- 
ported total sales of 5,024,822 tires in 1952, 
9% higher than during 1951. Domestic 
sales of footwear, waterproof and canvas, 
at 14,424,126 pairs, however, were down 
2%. Principal standard production items 
of mechanical goods, belting, hose and pack- 
ing, showed substantial decreases ibe the 
high levels attained in 1951, Mr. Smith de- 
clared. The premium on Canadian funds has 
been a handicap to the export trade, he 
added. 

Mr. Smith further reported that exports 
fell off sharply from the high level of 
$29,067,215 reached in 1951 to $17,690,727 
in 1952 

‘The trend,” the report noted, “was still 
down during the first few months of 1953 
and there is little reason to expect it to 
change during the balance of the year.” 

Long-standing influences on the export 
market include restrictions on dollar im- 
ports in the sterling area, the continued 
expansion of rubber manufacturing in mar- 
kets previously supplied from Canada, and 
competition from cheap Asiatic and Euro- 
pean goods. 

Two additional factors were present last 
year, according to Mr. Smith. They were 
(1) removal of restrictions on rubber con- 
sumption in the United States, “which un- 
doubtedly invigorated United States com- 
petition in export markets,” and (2) the 
rise in the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar to a premium over the U. S. dollar, 


Greig b. 


Phillips Works Sold 


The rod mill and wire and cable business 
of Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., Brock- 
ville, Ont., has been sold to British Insu- 
lated Callendar’s Cables, Ltd., London, 
England. A new company, Phillips Elec- 
trical Co. (1953), Ltd., has been formed 
to operate the present Brockville and Mont- 
real plants. 

The telephone manufacturing operatior 
of Phillips Electrical Works will tempo- 
rarily continue in these plants. But these 
operations, on an expanded basis, will be 
transferred as soon as practical to a plant 
to be constructed in Brockville by Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, Tl. 





Modern Tires 
(Continued from page 362) 


displayed a tubeless truck tire which is not 
yet commercially available because it re- 
quires a full drop center rim, such as is 
used on passenger-tire wheels. The speaker 
supplemented his talk with showings of 4 
stroboscopic film illustrating tire distortion 
at speeds more than 100 miles an_ hour 
and a film on last year’s Indianapolis Me- 
morial Speedway race, entitled “The Fab- 
ulous 500.” 

New officers of the Group were elected 
in the business session preceding the talk 
The new hens. who will be installed at 
the annual banquet in October, are: presi- 
dent, George M. Riveire, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; vice president, Paul S. Greer 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, RFC; treas- 
urer, Miss Ethel Levene, Navy Bureau 0! 
Ships; secretary, Alfred M. Anisman, Of 
fice of Synthetic Rubber; and recording 
secretary, Mrs. Rachel J. Fanning, Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards. 
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OBITUARY 


Hugh M. Smallwood 


UNERAL services for Hugh M. Small- 
wood, scientist at United States Rubbe 
Co.’s general laboratories in Passaic, N. J.. 





were held April 29 at the Church of St 
Mary the Virgin, New York, N. Y¥ 

Dr. Smallwood, who died April 27 after 
a short illness, had been a physical chem 
ist with the rubber company since 1934. A 
lepartment head at the Passaic laboratories 
since 1945, he had been in charge of ana 
lytical research since June, 1952, and had 


specialized in statistical research methods 
and quality control. 
\ graduate of Johns Hopkit 


Ph.D. while studying unc et ‘Dr. 


he earned 


Harold 


“ated of atomic energy fame. After gradu- 
ation the deceased taught at Johns Hop- 
kins and then at Harvard before joining 
U.S. Rubber. 

He was a member of several technical 


Statistical 
Socic ty 
Research Council, 


‘ican 


Research 


societies including the Ame: 
Association, Operations 
* America, National 
\merican Society for Quality Control, the 
American Chemical Society, and the Amet 
: ind : 

ican Association for Advancement of 


Science. He is survived by his wite, three 
daughters, and a son. 
Edmund N. David 
DMUND N. DAVID, 63, chief sales 
correspondent for the Akron sales dis- 


*s indus- 
sales division. 


\kron, 


trict of The B. F, Goodrich Co, 
trial and general products 
died last month at his home in 
following a year’s illness 

He had been with Goodrich for more 
than 43 vears. His career began as a mes- 
senger boy for Diamond Rubber Co. When 
that company was consolidated with BFG, 
Mr. David became a salesman for the New 
York district, later transferring to the St. 
Louis district before returning to Akron 
in 1915. Next he served for a time as as- 
sistant manager of industrial sales in the 
Diamond division of the company 


William A. Seiler 


ILLIAM A. SEILER, 61, purchasing 
agent, raw materials and containers, 
Caleco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J.. died April 
22 after a brief illness 
Mr. Seiler, a native of 
tended Eberhard-Lindwigs =Gymnasium, 
Stuttgart, and the University of Tuebingen. 
He joined the Passaic Color Corp. as 
office manager in 1924 and. after its ac- 
quisit tion by Calco in 1929 was in charge 
of purchasing : raw materials and 
tainers for the Caleo Division. 
Mr. Seiler leaves his wife, a son, and 
a daughter 


Germany, at- 


con- 


Harry A. Mason 


ARRY A, MASON, since 1946 assist- 

ant manager of the Cleveland office of 
American Viscose Corp., died suddenly at 
his home in Lakewood, O.. May 10, the 
day after his forty-ninth birthday. He was 
born in Brooklyn, N 
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New York office 
clerk in 1924, 
sales division 
vinyon 


Mr. Mason joined the 
f American Viscose as a 
working later in the viscose 
until 1942, when he went to the 
and tire yarn departments. 
He belonged to the Masons 
City, Portage Country, and 
Country Clubs. 
He leaves a 


and Akron 
Lakewood 
wite and two daughters. 


Richard A. Crawford 


ICHARD A. CRAWFORD, 52, 
he 


tor of rubber research for T] 


Goodrich Co., died unexpectedly at his 
home in Akron, O., recently. He had 
worked at the rubber company 29 years 


and had won national recognition as a 
specialist on reclaimed rubber, rubber ce- 
ments and adhesives, and the compounding 
of latex. 

Born in Logan, O., he attended schools 
in Dayton and Seattle, Wash., and re- 
eived his bachelor’s and doctor's degrees 
from Ohio State University. Crawford was 
i member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineering as well as Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, and Phi Lamba Epsilon. 


FINANCIAL 


American Zinc, Lead 
Co., Columbus, O., and wholly owt 
sidiaries. First three months, 1953: 
come, $448,519, equal to 54¢ a 
| contrasted with $951,396, or 


share, 
share, in the 1952 quarter. 


& Smelting 
ied sub 
net in- 
common 
$1.29:.a 


First 


Belden Mfg. Co., (hicago, III. 


three months, net protit, $313,922, equal to 
98¢ a share, compared with $218,486, or 
68¢ a share, in the 1952 period 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chic Ill., and 
subsidiaries. Quarter ended March 31, 1953: 
net earnings, $6,340,112, equal to $2.59 a 
common share, against $5,313,615, or $2.21 
a share, in the 1952 months: net 
$113,944,423, against $89,655,238. 


PALO, 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, 
O., and wholly owned subsidiaries. Initial 
quarter, 1953: net earnings, $228,832, equal 
to $1.46 a common share, contrasted with 
$26,046, or 17¢ a share, a year earlier: net 


sales, $6,159,806, against $3,338,997. 


Poledo, O., and wholly 
January 1-March 31, 
$246,297, equal to 82¢ 
$222,675, or 74¢ 


DeVilbiss Co., 
owned — subsidiary. 
1953: net earnings, 
a common share, against 
a share, a year earlier 


Angeles, 
income, 

share, 
last 


Byron Jackson Co., Los 
Calif. March quarter, 1953: net 
$277,689, equal to 52¢ a common 
against $366,910, or 69¢ a share, in 
year’s quarter. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. For 1952: net income, $308,901, 

equal to $2 a common share, compared with 
$282,975, or $1.82 a share in 1951. 





Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. For 1952 
net profit, $315,083, compared with $446,- 
871 the year before; provision for income 
taxes, $279,000, against $395,000; current 
assets, $8,873,562, current liabilities, $1,737.- 
572, against $9,494,621 and $3,067,762, re- 
spectively, on December 31, 1951 


Goodall-Sanford, Inc., Reading, Mas; 
First three months, 1953: net profit, $716,- 
849, against $991,413 in the corresponding 
period of 1952: sales, $20,392,008, 
$18,877,893. 


against 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
First quarter, 1953: net income, $8,105,712. 
equal to $1.94 each on 4,170,425 commo: 
shares, compared with $6,929,549, or $1.6] 
each on 4,138,004 shares, in the 1952 quar- 
ter: net sales, $171,175,551, against $18.- 
248,530. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., \kron, 
O., and subsidiaries. First three months 
1953: net income, $11,284,000, equal toe 
$2.42 a common share, compared with $7.- 
372,273, or $1.52 a share, in the similar 
quarter of 1952: net sales, $303,552.00, 
against $280,844,765. 





Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn 
First three months, 1953: net earnings. 
$244,313, equal to 85¢ a share, against 
7, or 82¢ a share, in the 1952 period: 
$9,325,789, against $9,249,589. 


$235.32 
net sales, 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., New 


York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Year 
ended December 31, 1952: net profit. 
$11,618, equal to 2¢ a common. share, 


compared with $473,625, or 79¢ a share. 
in 1951; net sales, $139,455, against 
$892,180; provision for U and Mexi- 
can income taxes, $20,000, against $207.- 
671; current assets, $1,490.400, current 
liabilities, $29,459, against $1,700,713. 
and $240,120, respectively, on December 


31, 19ST. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, O. Year to December 31, 1952: net 
earnings. $1,334,000, equal to $2.41 a share. 
compared with $2,107,414, or $3.81 a share 
in the preceding year. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., » 


Paul, Minn. First quarter, 1953: net in- 
come, $4,256,859, equal to 53¢ a common 
share, against $3,740,188, or 47¢ a. share. 


a year earlier: sales, $51,062,122, against 


$43,973,453. 


Vernon-Wocdberry Mills. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. First quarter 
1953: net earnings, $623,000, equal to 97¢ 
a common share, compared with $990,000), 
or $1.54 a share, in the 1952 quarter. 


Mount 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y 
Initial quarter, 1953: net income, $6,202,049. 
equal to 54¢ a share, against $4,689,134. « 
41¢ a share, in the 1952 period. 


Motor Bearing Co., Inc.. 
Redwood City, Calif.. and wholly owned 
subsidiaries. For 1952: net profit, $858,912. 
equal to $2.02 a share, compared with $1.- 
116,545, or $2.62 a share, the year before: 


National 


sales, $17,066,689, against $18,872,550; in- 
come taxes, $1,302,373, against $2,416,489. 
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REMEMBER 
Tus TREAD? 


IT IS THE TREAD 
OF THE FISK “RED TOP” TIRE, 
INTRODUCED IN 1916 
























































There is no way to even guess at the number of 
different tread patterns produced in the history of 
automobile tire making. Some appeared, lingered 
awhile, then vanished and were forgotten. Others 
lasted indefinitely, and on passing, were well-remem- 
bered. But everyone in the tire industry — and many 
. and the wistful 


boy in pajamas whose lighted candle illuminated the 


motorists too — will remember Fisk . . 


words: "It's time to retire’ 


The tread patterns of many well-known tires are pre- 
served in our memories, here at Bridgwater, for tire- 
And down through 
in fact—The Bridgwater 


mold making is our business . . . 
the years —since 1906, 


THE 





June, 1953 


Machine Company has consistently worked with the 


tire industry, helping it develop most of today's fa- 
mous tires by furnishing molds of highest quality. 


Our Athens Machine Division, in Athens, Ohio, is, we 
believe, the only plant in the world devoted exclusively 
to tire mold making. Here, skilled workmen and spe- 
cialized machines — many of our own design — pro- 
duce molds of every size and type, in engraved steel, 
cast iron or aluminum. 


At Athens, there are no other manufacturing obli- 
gations to distract our craftsmen from their sole job 
of making finer quality tire molds — at favorable cost. 


17% 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cepcorw , Oft0 


ey 





a ae a ee oe oes 
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Okonite Co., t’assaic, N. J. For 1952 


net earnings, $2,123,977, equal to $13.36 a 
common share, contrasted with $1,509,886, 
or $10.12 a share, the vear before. 

First quarter, 1953: net profit, $714,216, 
equal to $4.49 a share, against $530,971, or 
$3.50 a share, in the corresponding period 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Winchester, 
Va. For 1952: net protit, $175, 385, equal to 
36¢ a common against $220,885, or 
48¢ a share, in 


wee 
snare, 


1951. 


Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich 
1952: net income, $16,256,343, equal 
to $3.32 a common share, against $19,053,- 
742, or $3.89 a share, in the 


previous vear 


Phelps Dodge Corp., New York 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1952: net. in- 
me, $35,026,550, equal to $3.45 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $42,977,434, or 
$4.24 a share, the year betore;: sales, $262, 
915,557 against $258,162,394 


/ (a record), 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 


Okla., and subsidiaries. For 1952: net in- 
come, $75,284,261, equal to $5.17 a share, 
against $73,711,229, or $5.11 a share, in 
1951; federal income tax provision, $16 
sets, $222.786,999, against $193,457,557 


current liabilities, $117,565,232, against 

500,000, against $22 210,376: current as 

$107 339,968. 
First quarter, 


1953: net pront, $17, FID. 
265, equal to 3 


$1.22 each on 14,583,022 
$19,772,140, or $1.37 


shares, against 


eac 
‘ 14,438,225 shares, in the like seated 
las VCar 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and subsidiaries. Year 
ended December 31, 1952: net income, $2, 


163,000, equal to $2.12 each on 815,097 com- 
mon shares. contrasted with $3,093,000, o1 
$3.63 each on 729,266 shares, in 1951: sales. 
$38,700,000, against $48,663,000 

Initial quarter, 1953: net income, $783, 
000, equal to 75é a share, against $736,000. 


7l¢ a share, in the same months of 1952 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


td., Toronto, 


! of Canada, 
Vez ir ended December 


. P ; 

31, 1952: net profit, $ $220) 822, equal to $4.42 

a share, compared with $135,536, or $2.71 
share the vear before 


U. S a Reclaiming Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, ? For 1952: net earnings, 
$190,544 its to $1 54. a common share, 
contrasted with $301,719, or §2.46 a share. 

» 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. For 1952: net profit, $36,771,- 
925, equal to $4.07 a share, against $31,- 
075,981, or $3.44 a share, in 1951; net 
sales, $40,255,085, against $404,202,528; 
tax provisions, $46,070,828, against $72,- 


Initial quarter, 1953: net income, $9,571,- 


034, equal to $1.06 a share, against $8,731,- 
726, or 97¢ a share, in last year’s period; 
net sales, $113,163,735, against $97,439,160. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 


For 1952: net income, $9,638,455, equal to 
$3.55 a common share, against $13,577,236, 


share, in 1951. 


Akron, O., and 


Seiberling Rubber Co., 


subsidiaries. For 1952: net earnings, $948,- 
915, equal to $2.43 each on 301,010 com- 
mon shares, contrasted with $1,216,574, or 


$3.30 a share, in 1951; net sales, $41,- 


646,702, against $43,681,425: income and 
excess profits taxes, $1,325,000, against 
$2,395,215; current assets, $14,945,441, cur 
rent liabilities, $4,902,482, against $15,283,- 
882 and $5,625,479, respectively, on De- 
cember 31, 1951. 
March quarter, 1953: net earnings, $179, 

280, equal to 33¢ a share, against $163,3 332, 


1952 quarter; net 
$8,932,086 


the 
gainst 


or 36¢ a share, in 
$9,407,127, a 


sales, 


Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y. Twelve 
months to Decemt ber 31, 1952: net income, 
$90,872,834, equal to $6.75 a share, against 
$97,020,194, or $7.20 a share, the year be- 
fore, 

For 


Textileather Corp. Toledo, O. 


1952: net earnings, $254,305, equal to 43¢ 
a common share, ‘against $278,861, or 47¢ 
a share, in the preceding year; net sales, 


$16,617,964, against $16,372,761. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. For 
1952: net profit, $1,084,832, equal to $1.20 
a common share, contrasted with $1,742,- 
460, or $2.02 a share, in 1951; sales, $36,- 
749.443. against $37,836,200 


n J 


Canton, 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., 





O. For 1952: net income, $10,596,534. 
equal to $4.38 a share, contrasted with 
$14,068,109, or $5.81 a share, in 1951. 
ene Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa. For 1952: net earnings, $10,- 
515,186, equal to $2.55 a share, against 
oh. 572,652, or $2.81 a share, in 1951; sales, 


$93 909,846, 
net profit, 
common share, 


$93,619,110, against 
First quarter, 1953: 
equal to 53¢ a 


$2,188,218, 
against 














a year earlier; net sales, $5,448,922, against $2,697,680, or 65¢ a share, in last year's 
7 645,730 period; sales, $27,926,085, a new high. 
Dividends Declared 
STOCK OF 
( s K RAT PAYAL RECORD 
\ g Rubber ( \& B $0 50 4 July 1 June 12 
: P 0 59 July 1 June 12 
C a Cre al I ( I ( 2? 00 Juls 1 June 12 
Fi e Tire & Rubt Pp 1.12! June 1 May 15 
Cre lire & Rut Co ( $2.50) 0,50 q May 29 May 19 
G S es $7 Pid 1.00 June 1 May 15 
: 6 Pi 0.25 hh 1 May 15 
! t Rubber ( Con 0.25 une 12 May 29 
Le s, Ir ( 0.50 ex av 28 May 8 
; 0.37! ay 28 May 8 
Okonite ( ( 0.50 May 1 Apr, 15 
Westir gh e Air Brake ( ( 0 40 Tune 15 Mav 29 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. ( ( 0 37 May 16 May 4 


Union Aspestos & Rubber Co., Chu- 


cago, Ill. Year to December 31, 1952: net 


profit, $617,236, equal to $1.30 a common 
share, compared with $773,807, or $1.63 a 
share, the year before. 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. \ 


First three months, 1953: net earnings, 
$1,005,909, equal to $1.26 a share, against 
$896,097, or $1.13 a share, a year earlier 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1952 
net income, $3,772,906, equal to $1.51 a 
common share, against $3,845,710, or $1.54 
a share, in 1951; net sales, $85,097,554 
new high), against $67,388,758; provision 
for income and excess profits taxes, $5,- 
107,000, against $5,016,000; current assets, 
S51; 712,040, current liabilities, $17,924,346, 
against $25,948,656 and $13,589,288, respec- 
tively, on ‘December 31 1951. 


United States Rubber Co., New York 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1952: net 
profit, $28,169,955, equal to $4.33 a com- 
mon share, compared with $30,366,449, or 
$4.76 a share, the year before; net sales, 
$850,151,566 (a new high), against $837,- 
222,092 : taxes, $60,384,335, against $71,111.- 
862: current assets, $361,757,637, current 
liabilities, $155,521,338, against $354,727.- 
449 and $177,697,159, respectively, on De- 
cember 31, 1951. 

First half, 1953: 
equal to $1.10 a common share, against 
$6,247,733, or 94¢ a share, a year earlier: 
net sales, $226,933.883, against $220,518,963 


net profit, $7,156,608, 


Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.. 
Canada. Year ended February 28, 1953 
net profit, $268,384, equal to $1.14 a share, 
against $255,008, or $1.08 a share, in the 


preceding fiscal year. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The 
expressed their 
States or in United 


firms and industries listed below recently 
interests in buying in the United 
States representations. Add 











tional information concerning each import or ex 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 

rectory Rey ort, is available to qualified Unit 
States Fst and may be obtained upon inquir 
from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
United States Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D. C., or through its field offices, for $1 
each. Interested United States companies shou 
orrespond directly with the concerns listed cor 


cerning any projected business arrargements 


Export Opportunities 


Shi irokiy: 1 Department Store, we = Department 
No. 9, Tori 1-chome, Nihonbashi, “huoku, Tokyo, 
Japan: sporting gov ds, ste itione ry piers 


Escaliers du Grat 
rubber goods used 

industries. 

Parkstrasse, 





issot & Fils, - 
Pont, Lausanne, Switzerland: 
in the automotive and shoe 
Claussen & Wieting, 82 
Germany: synthetic rubber 
F, Genoud S. A., 2 rue Etrz az. Lausanne, Vaud, 
Switzerland: tiles (asphalt, rubber, and/or plastic 
suitable for sndasteral and household use. 
Aktiebolaget Visent, 2 S:t  Johannesgatan, 
Malmo 4, Sweden: chemicals and equipment use 


Robert T 





Bremet 


the rubber industry. 


Import Opportunities 





Spiesshofer & Braun, Heubach, Wuerttemberg. 
Germany: girdles, garters, garter belts, elastic 
panties, etc. 

Gebr. PBattenfeld, Maschinenfabrik, 12 Teich- 
strasse, Meinerzhagen, Germany: injection mold 


ing machines for thermoplastic products. 


Larvik Pigmentfabrikk A/L, P. O. Box §!1 
Larvik, Norway: zinc oxide for the rubber in 
dustry. : 

Ferguson & Co. (Ceylon), 28 Prince St., | 


Ceylon: rubber. 
(Continued on 


lombo 11, 
paae 414) 
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SILICONES 











































Release Agents 


Mth 


ae 


Inspector Mike used to fill the scrap bins when white or light-colored parts 
were running. But Moe Muscles has put an end to all that with Dow Corning 
silicone release agents. Brilliantly clean and free from surface blemishes, 
even white parts leave the mold unstained by carbonized lubricants or 
mold dirt. 


That's because Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants can’t break down to 
form a carbonaceous deposit on mold surfaces. Molds stay clean 5 to 20 
times longer than they do with ordinary release agents. Sharp detail, 
closer tolerances and high surface finish are assured — even on heavily 
loaded stocks. And mold maintenance costs are reduced by as much as 80%. 


For easier release, lower production costs, improved quality and better 
appearance, specify Dow Corning silicone release agents: fluid for green 
carcass, bead and parting line release; emulsions for molds, mandrels and 
curing bags. 


For lower costs specify DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENTS 


For more information, call ‘our nearest branch 
office or write direct for data sheet M-6. 


DOW CORNING 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA © CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND ® DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK @® WASHINGTON, D. C. (sitver sprina, mp.) 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto In Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 


June, 1953 


| Keep Molds CLEAN 


.. «and cut mold maintenance costs by as much as 80% 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 





Deep “Cavity Molds 


a 


Curing Bags 


Heavily Loaded Stocks 
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High Speed Hose Reinforcement 


THE FIDELITY 

HOSE REINFORCEMENT MACHINE-—utilizing an im- 
proved method of knit reinforcement—gives hose extreme 
flexibility, consistent diameters, and greater adhesion. 
Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machines automatically con- 
trolled with electric stop motions are readily adaptable to 
a wide variety of applications. 


Write today for Catalog HR describing cost saving and 
technical details. When in the Philadelphia area visit the 
new show rooms in our plant and see the Hose Reinforce- 
ment Machine in operation. 


Designers and Builders of Intricate, Aalomalic Fashion Ma unes 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


SINCE 1911 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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New Machinery 


~ 


As 


Cutaway Section of Quick-Opening Door Showing: (1) Door; (2) Door 
Frame-Door Intersection; (3) Flange; (4) Annular Groove; (5) Split 
Ring; and (6) Hand-Operated Jack 


Quick-Opening Door for Pressure Vessels 


edhe die CO., Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a quick- 

opening door for use on pressure vessels. This door operates 
on an expanding split ring which floats in an annular space 
formed by the door frame, door, and flange. Expansion or con- 
traction of the split ring by a hand-operated jack or hydraulic 
cylinder opens or closes the door as required. 

| The new door is claimed to have been proven in use. One 

| rubber manufacturer using it on a vulcanizer has reportedly cut 

| the time required for door operation from 20 minutes to 30 sec- 
onds. The quick-opening doors have been built to withstand 
temperatures of 400° F. and pressures up to 300 psi. Adapta- 
tions for use on equipment operating at or below atmospheric 


pressure also have been made. 


Pressure Control Package Unit 


HE new Merit Type 

F296 pressure control 
package unit, manufac- 
tured by Emmett Ma- 
shine & Mfg. Co., Akron, 
O., provides a preassem- 
bled combination of a 
proper sized diaphragm 
valve in a free flow pat- 
tern together with a 
simple pressure control 
unit. The fine sensitivity 
of the controller, which 
can be dismantled, clean- 
ed, and reassembled in 
less than two minutes, 
together with the low 
pressure drop through 
the valve, is claimed to 
provide a very fine max- 
imum flow _ condition 
when required. Available 
with a 300-pound valve 
in standard or V-port 
assembly and offering a 
choice of pressure ele- 
ments from 10 to 5M 
pounds, the unit is 
adaptable to a wide va- 
riety of applications. 
Normal operations re- 
quire 30 pounds of air pressure for the diaphragm, although some 





Pressure Control-Valve Combination 


| gases can be used directly through the control without the neces- 


sity of external air supply. 
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of Quality, Uniformity, Supply 


another way of saying “Barrett is Basic” 


As a basic producer of chemicals, Barrett can and does direct every step in 
production — from raw material to delivery at the customer’s door. When 
you buy Barrett you buy not only high quality chemicals but also the 
assurance of dealing with a supplier whose service is unsurpassed in 
promptness, efficiency and general satisfaction. 


Barrett Chemicals for the Rubber Industry 


BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil “BRT” 4 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 
“BARDOL” B Rubber Compounding Oil Resin “C” Resinous Compounding Material 
Dispersing Oil 10 Dibutyl Phthalate 

CUMAR* Paracoumarone-Indene Resin ELASTEX* 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 

BRC* 20 Rubber Compounding Pitch “ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 
“BRC” 30 Rubber Compounding Pitch “ELASTEX” DCHP Plasticizer 


BRV* Rubber Softener “ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 
BRT* 3 Rubber Reclaiming Tar Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


lune, 1953 


Bally 


* 


BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
i 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que 
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At Last! A truly accurate 
Surface Pyrometer at Low Cost! 


*” NEW PYRO 





All-Purpose Surface 
Pyrometer 
Heres good news for p!ants and laboratories 


who've told us they wanted a low cost, rugged 
instcument that will give accurate surface and 
su >-Surface temperature readings under all 
yperating conditions. The NEW PYRO Sur- 
face Pyrometer is quick-acting, and foolproof 

. no special experience needed to operate 
it. Big 4” dial. 





Four Temperature Ranges 


The NEW PYRO Surface Pyrometer is avail- 
able in two basic models and choice of 4 
temp. ranges. (0-400, 0-600, 0-1000, 0-1200 
F.) Series 180 Model equipped with rigid 
arm and lock-type swivel. Series 181 Model 
equipped with 32-in. flexible extension arm 
and 10” grip handle. Thermocouple connector 
ring on both models permits quick inter- 
changing of thermocouples without recalibra- 
tion. Choice of 8 types of thermocouples to 
meet all p'ant and laboratory requirements. 





Write for FREE CATALOG +185 


PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO. 


Plant and Laboratory 


Bergenfield 18 New Jersey 











PURE - UNDILUTED 


(3) SILICONE 
& BOMB j= te 


«MOLD 
LUBE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CAVITIES 


STEEL-cast, cut, hobbed 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 
BRASS e ALUMINUM 
(Plated or Unplated) 


t's SAFE — it's ORY! 
lt Fills the Pores 


Sample Can $ 2.00 
Unbroken Dozen $18.00 
(at $1.50 each) 
Unbroken Gross $197.40 
(at $1.37 each) 


Further discounts on larger orders 














MOLD RELEAS 












ong lasting! 
non-marking: 


PURE UNDILUTED SILICONE SPI 
THE PERFECT MOLD LUBRICANT 


‘ees Injection Molders Supply Co. 


PENTON BLDG 





CLEVELAND 13. OHIO 
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ANCO Side Port 


ANCO Rotary Joint for Steam Hydraulic Relief Valve 


Rotary Pressure Joint and Valves 


NEW rotary pressure joint, a check valve, and a pressure 
relief valve are being marketed by ANCO, Inc., Providence, 

R. 1. The joint, which can reportedly tolerate misalignment or 
eccentricity of the se = neenbers up to 10 degrees, is said to 
be capable of conveying steam under pressures up to 350. psi 
and liquids under 3,500 pounds’ pressure. Single or double race 
ball bearings, self-adjusting wear take-up a self-lubricating seal, 
and an auxiliary seal are features of the new joint. Self-support- 
ing, it ae only 14 parts and can be used with or without 
a siphon. The joint is available in all pipe sizes from '4-inch to 
five inches, inclusive, and can be supplied to withstand chemical 
reactions with materials to be handled. 

he check valve, containing seven parts, only one of which 
moves, is said to be designed for long life. The seat 1s formed 
of two hardened steel pieces ground and lapped together. Avail: 
able in all standard and aircraft pipe sizes, the valve claims the 
following: no return flow; minimum of pressure drop across it: 
no leakage: and at all pressures, a cracking pressure of five 
pounds or less 

The pressure relief valve also contains only one moving part 
and is designed for long service in relieving and equalizing ex 
cessive pressures. Both low and high pressures can be used, and 
a reliet flow through the valve is permitted to prevent excessive 
pressures despite changes in demand. The valve is available 1 
all standard and aircraft pipe sizes. It fits into the line like 
coupling and is said to he considerably lighter than other valves 
of equal ¢ apacity. 


Printing-Processing Machine 


f how Gottschoprinter, a machine for printing most types of ma 
terials processed as continuous webs, has been developed by 
\dolph Gottscho, Inc., Hillside, N. J. The machine can be in 
stalled with litthe or no change in the existing processing set-uf 
and prints the trade marks or other identifying names on_ the 
material prior to winding, sheeting. slitting, or other fabricating 
operations. 

Rubber mounted on a steel cvlinder by means ot 
an adhesive, and impressions are made as the web of material 

(Continued on page 392) 


plate Ss are 





Gottschoprinter Continuous Web Printer 
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New Materials 


Accelerator Masterbatch 


K' RE-BLEND MT, a latex compounded ultra-accelerato1 
masterbatch containing 50 parts of tetramethyl thiuram di- 
sultide coprecipitated with 50 parts of GR-S type of rubber, 
has been announced as available by Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co., 60 S. Seiberling St., Akron 5, O. The material is a new 
product of the chemical division of The General Tire & Rubbe1 
Co., Akron. 

The material may be used in either a Banbury or an open 
type mill and reportedly disperses readily in all types of natural 
rubber, GR-S, or nitrile rubber. Its use is claimed to eliminate 
dusting and permit more accurate weighing. 

The same amount of activation is obtained with Kure-Blend 
MT as with tetramethyl thiuram disulfide in powder or rod form 
When Kure-Blend MT is used in nitrile rubber stocks, the small 
quantity of GR-S in the masterbatch is said to have no effect on 
the properties of the stock. The company also reports that sam- 
ples of Kure-Blend MT aged for more than one year at room 
temperature in its laboratories showed no signs of deterioration 
of the dispersing or accelerating qualities. 


Sodium Epoxystearate 


W C. HARDESTY CO., INC., has announced the addition 
- of the sodium salt of 9,10-epoxystearic acid to its line of 
products. The powdered compound is off-white in color and is 
claimed to be 90% pure. Other data include: melting point. 
210-215° F. (decomposes); iodine number, 1.0; solubility in 
water, approximately 10%: and water content, about 0.2%. 

The sod:um epoxystearate is said to be approximately five 
times more stable than the acid and can be used in making 
derivatives ot 9,10-dihydroxy stearic acid for use as stabilizing 
agents in polyvinyl chloride and other halogenated products, 
and for use in modifying alkyd resins. The chemical is pres- 
ently available in experimental quantities. 


Silicone Coating Material 


ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Pittstield, Mass., has developed 

a new silicone rubber coating material to replace silicon 
resins in insulation applications. Designated SE-100, the white, 
putty-like compound is reported to have weather and corona 
resistance, water repellency, and release characteristics common 
to most silicone rubbers in addition to the following properties: 
higher dielectric strength than any other known silicone rubber 
coating material; faster curing than silicone resins: excellent 
abrasion resistance; tensile strength of 150 pounds per inch of 








Better Products! 











SEE PAGE 288 
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fh.2@ PATAPAR 
Releasing Parchments 


Four new releasing types of Patapar Vegetable 





Parchment have characteristics which make them 
ideal as protective backing or wrapping materials 
tor tacky substances. Their dense, fibre-free sur- 
taces release easily from a wide variety of uncured 
natural or synthetic rubbers. They are used as 
separator sheets for uncured rubber, rubber tape, 
and as backing for pressure sensitive surfaces. 
Important qualities 
Although each of the four new releasing 
types of Patapar differ in properties and 
appearance, each type offers these advantages: 
+ Low cost 


¢ Excellent release 
from many tacky 


¢ Releasing qualities remain 
constant as time passes 


¢ High resistance against 
surfaces penetration or migration 
¢ Dense, fibre-free by rubber softners and oils 
surfaces 


Send for samples 


: We'll gladly send you 
. complete information and 
. samples of each of the 
: four types of Patapar Re- 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 


er Company 


sylv ania 


Parchments. Just 


leasing 
write us. 


Bristol. Penn nite 
West Coast I lant: 


: Fran 
SS eae 
sant > , Chica 
340 Brvffices: New York, 
Sales 


rs for 
Headaverie Since 1885 


.jgco7 
go 
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For Your Synthetic Program 


B. F. GOODRICH 


FLEXOMETER 


The most modern machine 
for HYSTERESIS TESTS on 
rubber and rubber-fabric 
combinations. It may be 
used to study the effects on 
heat generation of the time 
of cure, the magnitude of 
the applied load, changes 
in pigmentation, and varia- 
tions caused by anisotropy 
in rubber compounds. Struc- 
tural changes such as soft- 
ening or stiffening may be 
followed during the period 
of flexure. 





Send for literature and prices. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


FERRY MACHINE CO., KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Through Binney G Smith, International 














ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 






100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 








Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE : 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN HIGH AND LOW 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 





“Since 


1906” 


DPR ,incorroraten 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


Sei CORTLANDT STREET 
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and high flexibility which permits easy bending over a 
'g-inch mandrel at —60° C. Its performance under temperature 
variations from ambient to 315° C. shows unusual stability, no 
softening or flowing, and little change in electrical properties 
Possible electrical applications of the new material, which is 
available as 100% solids or as a 35% solids dispersion in xylene 
(SE-100S), include: a coating for glass cloth or mat, organic 
fibers, mica mats, etc.; and encapsulating material for coils and 
cores; an impregnant for glass-served wire; and a capacitor 
dielectric. Gaskets, flexible ducts and tubes, adhesives, and strip 
ping coats are possible non-electrical uses of the material 


width; 





Printing-Processing Machine 
(Continued from page 390) 


passes between the plate cylinder and the impression roll. Metal! 
rubber, plastics, and other similar materials varying in thickness 
from 0.001- to one inch can be printed with this machine, which 
is available in different models to accommodate maximum mate 


rial widths of 24, 36, 48, and 72 inches. 





Grieve-Hendry Cabinet Oven 


New Line of Drying Ovens 


A NEW line of c cgi ovens for closely controlled produc 
tion and laboratory use has been introduced by the Grieve- 
Hendry Co.. Inc., Chicago, aii The ovens are equipped with a 
high-pressure motor-driven blower which propels heated air in 
a definite air-flow pattern through the work chamber. This 1s 
claimed to prevent any disturbance due to radiant heat and t 
assure temperature uniformity. 

The shell is constructed of reinforced and welded 18- and 
20-gage oven steel and is insulated with glass fiber. It is finished 
on the exterior in grey wrinkle and on the interior with 1000 
silicone aluminum paint. Horizontal or vertical flow models it 
temperature ranges of 650-850° F. for 220- or 440-volt operatiot 
are available. 

Other features of the ovens, which are claimed to give bette! 
performance and greater economy of operation, include: indicat 
ing temperature control; high-volume adjustable air-flow; hig! 
and low hei at switch for close control and quick recovery ; Inconel- 
sheathed heating elements; manual interlock for purge period 
operation of blower without heat; electrical interlock for turn- 
off of heat in case of blower motor failure; and adjustable 
positive exhaust and intake. 


“TennyZphere Altitude Chambers.” Tenny Engineering, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 4 pages. Performance data, standard ~ 
special features, specifications, and chamber construction inform 
tion on the company’s standard line of altitude chambers are 
given in this illustrated pamphlet. 
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New Goods -Platen Temperatures 


Automatically Maintained 
Traffic Lane Markers 


b apencigh ee lane mark- 
ers in the form of 
tapered plastic disks are 
being manufactured by 
Campro Sales Co., Can- 
ton, O. Called Saf-T-Line 
Markers, the disks are in- 
jection molded of Tenite 
Il (cellulose acetate bu- 
tvrate) and are available 
in white or bright yellow 
color for visibility. Three 
inches in diameter, the 
disks are feather edged, 
tapering up to a 14-inch 
high center, thereby warn- 
ing pedestrians or vehicle 
operators by sight and 
teel. The plastic is tough, 
durable, and resistant to 
ul, grease, hydrocarbons, 
and ordinary cleaning sol- Saf-T-Line Markers Outline Traffic 
ee it is said. Lanes in an Industrial Plant Steam supply con- 
Spaced approximately trolled by Foxboro 
24 inches apart, the disks Dynalog M/40 Hyper- 
are easily applied to any asphalt, wood, or concrete floor or roa 
by means a Mastic and Bape Gio nail. Features include low initial PLATEN PRESS Reset Controlfer: (tap). 
cost, expected service life of 2-5 years, elimination of traffic lane 
painting and maintenance, and quick installation without the 
need of waiting for paint to dry. Besides outdoor applications 
under all weather and traffic conditions, the markers are highly 
suitable for outlining traffic lanes and work areas in industrial Production line platens can now be 


es temperature-controlled within limits that 
used to be achieved only in the laboratory! 
Rubber Floor Wire Duct The key to this performance is the Foxboro 
Dynalog Temperature Controller, an instrument 
that's ruggedly built for continuous produc- 


within 
FI 


Schematic diagram 
shows Dynalog Tem- 
perature Control on 
direct steam heated 3’ 
x 3 platen press. Sur- 
face Temperature of 
platen is measured by 
resistance bulb at left. 




















Fe LEXIDUCT, a new 
r rubber floor duct, 







has been deretoget by tion use, yet so sensitive that it provides 
Winders & Geist, Inc., en 

Lincoln. chk to elimi- a change of valve position on temperature 
SS changes as small as .0015°F. 

ing proDdlems In OMce r 

buildings, | warehouses, Installations of Dynalog Control on platen 
etc. Providing complete ; : E 

protection for all types presses in two leading rubber mills are 

of inside wiring instal- providing new uniformity and quality 
lations, Flexiduct ts ; 

moisture proof and will of product. See reproduction 

wear almost indetinite- of actual chart below 

ly, it is claimed, The : : ; 

duct, made of rubber, Write for detailed information. 

is 234 inches wide at 

the base and rises from The Foxboro Company, 

a feather edge to an 626 Neponset Ave., 

apex ‘46-inch high. The 

duct is quickly and eas- Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


ily applied in any de- 
sired length with a spe- 
cial cement, thereby 
eliminating — expensive 
Flexiduct Rubber Duct and Fittings for floor drilling. Its flexi- 


Floor Wire Protection bility allows the duct to 
adhere evenly and se- 


curely to all types of floor surfaces; yet it can be removed at 


will by prying one end loose and pulling it up. ae 
Riser fittings are available so that wires may be run directly | i735 7 

up under desks or other equipment. Installation is simplified by | ae 
e T i a rp : 1 | Se eed 


means of L-type and T-angle fittings. Typewriters and other 
equipment on casters can be rolled over the duct without damage, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
it is also said. The standard-size duct will accommodate from 


two to eight conductors of inside wire, Removing the bottom | INSTRUMENTS 
web of the standard duct enables it to cover and protect four | THAT IMPROVE 
pairs of plastic covered wire. A larger-size duct is also available | PRODUCT 

to carry inside wire cable as well as up to 25 pairs of switch- | UNIFORMITY 


board cable. 
Flexiduct is being produced by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., at its St. Marys, O., plant. 
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PINE TAR 


CABOT LIGHT 


MEDIUM 


Bir HEAVY 
E PINE TAR OIL 


PRODUCTS PINE OIL 
DIPENTENE 


Seventeen-Foot Sea Rambler Made of Vibrin and Glass Fiber 





Plastic Boat 


17-FOOT reinforced plastic small craft, the Sea Rambler 

A has been developed and tested by the marine craft division 

of Bedell Engineering Co., Port Washington, N. Y. Fabricated 

tf glass fiber and Vibrin polyester resin, product of Naugatuck 

Chemical Division, United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
the boat is available in kit or finished form. . 
‘ 


Cabot Pine Products are : . 
In the kit form the molded parts are bolted together and then 





thoroughly analyzed and tested fused into a single unit with Vibrin and glass tiber. Heat or 
. pressure is not required since the Vibrin, when coated with 
by the Cabot Laboratories for glass fiber, reacts at near room temperature to make a solid seal. 
Quality Control uniform, high quality performance Thus calking is made unnecessary, and since the various parts 
0 dabl i are impregnated with color, the necessity of painting 1s also 
ependable Supply Soden 
: , in rubber. Staffed by trained ehminated, ‘ ; 

Technical Service The boat is suitable for use in salt or fresh water and can 
technicians, the fully equipped he equipped with an outboard or inboard engine of 5-25  horse- 
: power. The Bedell firm also manufactures a 16-foot reintorced 

Cabot Laboratories offer plastic runabout craft in both kit and finished form. 


you complete technical service. 


Low-Priced Tubeless Auto Tires 


HE B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., is offering tor public 

consumption a new low-priced tubeless automobile tire called 
the Safetyliner. This tire features a patented inner lining of 
GODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. rubber, impervious to air, and patented rim-sealing ridges which 
77 FRANKLIN STREET lock the tires to rims. It claims the following advantages over 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS the conventional tube tires: lighter weight, hence improved 
vehicle steering and handling; greater mileage; and elimination 
of heat build-up caused by heavy tubes. The new tire supple 
ments the company’s line of puncture-sealing tubeless tires for 
autos and tubeless tires for aircraft and farm imp!'ements 











Asbestoprene Gasket Material 


NEW. gasket material, Asbestoprene, has been developed 
from asbestos and du Pont’s neoprene by the Victor Mig. 
& Gasket Co., Chicago, Ill. This material is said to combine 
the compressibility of cork and rubber with the heat resistance 
of asbestos. Recommended as a replacement for glue-glycerin 
treated paper, since it is more compressible and heat resistant, 
\sbestoprene is further claimed to have much better dimensional 
stability than the treated paper as well as being non-corrosive 
T _ to light metals and resistant to oils, water, gasoline, and anti 

- 2 ee bhe utmost in freeze solutions. 
\utomotive applications seem to be a probable prospect tor 
the new material which has been used successfully as covet 
gaskets on tractor engines. Its cost is intermediate between that 

pleasing appearance of gelatin-treated plant fiber and rubber-bonded cork. - 
\sbestoprene is made on modified paper-making machines 
where the neoprene can be added in latex form to asbestos pulp 
This method of combining the two materials was made pos- 
° ° ° sible by du Pont’s recent development of a special neoprent 
with no deteriorating latex suitable for paper pulp to make wet strength paper. 
Victor found that the new latex could be used with asbestos 
substituted for paper pulp. The advantage of the pulp-addition 
technique is the thoroughness with which the neoprene ts dis- 
effect whatever. persed on the asbestos fibers since its effectiveness is a direct 

function of the binder’s dispersion. 

Physical properties of the Asbestoprene are as follows: tensile 
strength, minimum of 1,500 psi. and 500 psi. in the machine 

he and cross-machine directions, respectively; Mullen burst strength 
130 pounds ner We-inch gage; compressibility, 20-30% at 
loading of 1,000) psi.; recovery, 40% minimum; hardness, 70 
plus or minus 10 Shore durometer A; flexibility, a 14¢-inch 
RA RE viaace PRODUCTS Co sheet can be bent around a 10-inch mandrel without cracking: 
. oil resistance, 90% minimum retention of tensile strength, and 
ATGLEN. PA. 5% maximum thickness change, after a five-hour immersion at 
ss 300° F. in ASTM No. 1 test oil; gasoline resistance, 0) to plus 
5% thickness change after five-hours’ immersion at 70° F. in 


ASTM No. 1 reference fuel. 








TINIAN 
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EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Neolatex—Artificial Dispersions 


french manufacturers recently began to prepare artificial dis- 
persions from raw or reclaimed rubber, among others Société 
Les Dispersions Artiliciclles, which puts out various types of 
dispersions under the trade name, Neolatex. The kinds presently 


available are Neolatex 450, 300, 257, and 503. The tirst two are 
light-colored dispersions of natural rubber: while the last tw 
) 


are black and are made from whole tire reclaim. Neolatex 257 


ind 450 are liquids; the other two are pastes. The liquids are 
| | 


sitid to be stable in alkaline media, to have colloidal properties 


similar to those of natural latex, and to be mixable with the lat 
ter. The pastes are stable in neutral surroundings and can be 


mixed only with stabilized natural latex. Both liquids and pastes 


ure vulcanizable by the addition of a vulcanizing dispersion just 
like natural latex and can be used alone or mixed with the latter 


for a large variety of purposes—for making sponge rubber, in 
flow-casting, treating tire cord, prooting and impregnating fabrics, 


sizing felts, soundproofing metal sheets in automobile manu- 
facture; they are also useful in paints, can be mixed with 
bitumen for roads, and serve as protective coatings for vats. 
tanks, and the like and also for waterproofing purposes in 
buildings. 


Structure of Chlorinated Rubbers 


In recent articles) on the structure of chlorinated rubber, 
R. Alhrot and L. Orsini reveal the results of their studies of 
infrared absorption spectra) of maximally chlorinated rubber 
(chlorinated to the limit). In an earlier study one of the authors 
had shown that products obtained by prolonged chlorination ot 
rubber dissolved in carbon tetrachloride are of homogeneous 
composition, corresponding to the formula (CyoHxCls), (where 
x is between 11 and 13) irrespective of their molecular weight 

In the course of the present work it was found that the spectra 
of solutions of three fractions of maximally chlorinated rubbet 
are superposable, permitting the conclusion that the macro 
molecules of such rubbers have identical structure, whateve: 
their molecular weight may be. Comparison of these spectra 
with those of natural rubber and partially chlorinated rubber 
led to the further conclusion that chlorinated rubber containing 
more than 57.2% of chlorine is a saturated product whose basic 
unit, CyoHxCly, has a cyclohexanic structure, thus confirming 
Farmer’s hypothesis. Such a formula is only conceivable if. th: 
value of x is taken to be 11, the authors add. 


ham. phys 49, 422 (1952): Re 


NETHERLANDS 


lhe February issue of Rubber, organ of Rubber Stichti 
Delft, features the use of rubber in floors. A new material 
recently put on the market after prolonged testing both at. th 
Rubber Stichting and by the manufacturer, is Elastoleum. tile. 
ade of rubber with China clay and wood-tlour as fillers. t 
Which undisclosed chemicals have been added. Produced by 
NX. V. Rubberfabriek Wittenburg, Elastoleum js said to be cheapet 
than rubber floors, very durable, sound-absorbing, resilient t 








mac 
mn 





y flammable, and comes in a large variety of colors. The 
tace 1s claimed to have better grip, that is non-slippi 

jualities, than linoleum or the usual rubber floors, and so is safet 
\t the same time, heavy furniture leaves no permanent dents: 


me could 








so minded—move a grand piano from one part 


4 room to the other every six weeks without leaving a “mosai 
dents and pits in the floor surface,” says the article in ques 
ti Finally Elastoleum tiles can be taken up from a floor and 


relaid elsewhere with little loss 

\nother type of tile, made by the Arufa concern of Arnhem, 
from a rubber hydrochloride powder produced directly from 
latex, after a Rubber Stichting process, consists of two layers 
an upper, thin hard layer of the rubber hydrochloride on a 
base of a slightly softer and somewhat more elastic vulcanized 
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e CRUDE RUBBER— member Rubber 
Trade Association of New York 
handling all types. of Rubber. 

© FACTORY SCRAP —Bought & Sold 
_— uncured compounds, scorched 
stocks, friction scrap, everything. 


e HARD RUBBER DUST—all qualities 
to your specifications. 


e SCRAP RUBBER-—All Types—sorted, 
packed and shipped with rigid ob- 
servance to prevailing specifica- 


tions. 


































Fladlite 


¢ NEED POLYETHYLENE PELLETS? 
NEED POLYSTYRENE PELLETS? 
Call us for them. Reprocessed to 
your requirements in our own 
plant. 


© We will buy or sell your Polyethy- 
lene, Polystyrene, Vinyl, and Ace- 
tate scrap or surplus. 


¢ Write for information sheet “How 
to identify types and grades of 
plastic scrap”. 











BEST IN VALUE AND SERVICE 


% qe 
e New York 5, N.Y. 
y S loch COo, inc. Phone: HAnover 2-117) 


Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, N. Y. 


AKRON, Ohio — 1082 Norita St. NEEDHAM, Mass.— 102 Oak St. 
Phone: SWandale 4-5237 Phone: NEedham 3-2853 
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for Rubber Manufacturers Abroad... 


Up-to-the- Minute 
INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


@ To Rubber Manufacturers abroad, who desire to 
learn the latest American “Know-How”... cut 
manufacturing costs—we offer a unique compre- 
hensive Technical Assistance on Tires and Tubes. 
This service is also available to those planning to 
enter this field. 


@ Dayton Rubber’s I. T. A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly nom- 
inal cost . . . all backed by 48 years of recognized 
leadership in the rubber industry ... in 4 U. S. plants. 


@ We train your personnel in these modern plants . . . 
help you establish the latest formulae for processing 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 
textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon 
Blacks. We design factories and supervise machin- 
ery installations. 





For detailed information write- 
International Technical 
Assistance Division 

: The Dayton Rubber Co. 

—_ Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 

Cable Address: Thorobred 

Since 1905, Manufacturers of Tires, Tubes, V-Belts for Automotive and 

Industrial power transmission and other specialized rubber products. 
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A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


SUCH AS: | TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS + CHAFERS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS - PLASTIC DUCKS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 


Whatever your needs our In- 
dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries. 


‘Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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rubber. The surface of the Arusto tiles, as they are called, 1s 1 
skid even when wet, it is claimed, and is little, if at all, affected 
by acids, bases, oils, fats, and solvents; furthermore, this floor 
ing has abrasive resistance four times that of ordinary rubber 
The softer lower layer deadens the sound of footsteps and absorbs 
slight unevennesses in the floor underneath. The tiles are madd 
with a highly polished or mat finish. 

A third type of flooring, Plasoleum, consists basically of Re\e1 


tex, cement, and various fillers as ground cork, rubber waste, 


grains of marble or granite, and pigments prepared by a Britis! 
process. Manufacturing rights which have been acquired by 
Dutch firm for the Benelux countries. The cement and fillers ar: 
turned into the Revertex, thoroughly mixed and spread immedi 
ately, when a resilient, waterproof floor with good non-slip qual 
ties and good abrasion resistance is obtained. Plain black factory 
floors that are unusually strong can thus be prepared, and als 
a variety of decorated and plain colored surfaces, it is furthe 
claimed. 
In addition mention is made of a novel method of soundpro 

for apartment houses and the like, in which a so-called floating 
Hoor is used, and that has been developed by the Building Rx 
search Station, in England. On a concrete subfloor is spread 


two 





layer of paper, on which iron screw-boxes are placed about 
feet apart. Then lightly reinforced concrete is poured on to a 
thickness of about two inches, the paper prevents the new sur 
face from adhering to the concrete floor underneath. When the 
new concrete surface has hardened, small wooden blocks art 
placed in some of the screw-boxes, and on top of these, phi 
threaded to fit the threads of the screw-box. When the plugs 
are given a few down turns, the entire concrete floor rises, and 
when a free space of about an inch has thus been created, plugs, 
to the underside of which solid rubber blocks have been fixed. 
are screwed into the empty serew-boxes; the wooden blocks 
also are replaced by rubber and the weight of the whole surtac« 
is evenly distributed over the rubber blocks. The screw-boxes 
are closed, and the whole is suitably finished. 

Rubber Stichting has acquired a continuous drying belt suit 
able for the production of sheet from compounded latex. Manu 
facturers are invited to use the device for testing new processes 
Small tests that take only a short time may be run free of 
charge: for longer experiments, the actual costs of gas, ele 
tricity, and, where required, labor, will have to be paid. 








SPAIN 


Considering it important to Spain’s economy to be indepet 
lent of imports of natural rubber, Spanish authorities encour 
aged experiments in the local cultivation of suitable rubber 
hearing plants. Because it vields a fair harvest of rubber annu 
ally, and the rubber is of relatively good quality, containing 
practically no resin, it was decided to test kok-saghys. In 1950, 
seeds supplied by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., were planted in various parts of the province 
of Leon so that the effect of different soil and climatic condi 
tions on rubber formation would be = studied. In a_ paper 
“Experiments in Cultivation of Taraxacum Kok-Saghys, Rodin,” 
published by the National Institute of Agricultural Research, 
in its Bulletin No. 26, and also separately as No. 176, June, 1952, 
T. Horche and W. de Ratols describe methods and_ results 
\lthough not carried out under optimum conditions, these first 
tests nevertheless are said to have demonstrated that the climatic 
conditions of the areas selected are well suited to the plant; 
the roots obtained are claimed to have had a high rubber content 
up to 10%, dry weight. 

While the cultivation of kok-saghyz is thus feasible, exploita- 
tion of the plant for its rubber alone does not appear to be 
remunerative, and investigations have been undertaken aiming 
at the development of a profitable by-product from the plant 
Since kok-saghyz is found to have a high content of carbo- 
hydrates—chiefly polymers of levulose—belonging to a grou 
related to inulin, the possibility of producing ethanol by fet 
mentation of the roots has been considered. 

Working under a scholarship from the International Fellow 
ship Program, of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., de Rafols carried out investigations set forth in a paper 
“Fermentation of the Roots of Taraxacum Kok-Saghysz, Rodin,” 
which by permission of the Seagram concern, appeared in the 
Bulletin already mentioned, and also separately, as No. 1067. 
June, 1952. The literature related to the subject, particularly 
that referring to the carbohydrates of the plant, is reviewed. 
and details are given of three fermentation processes invest! 
gated. The most suitable proved to be direct fermentation wit! 
Saccharomyces fragilis, Jor, by means of which a yield of 90% 
in absolute alcohol per unit of fermentable material was o! 
tained in the laboratory. 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Business Bad 


its monthly report for March, 1953, the Labor Department 
yf the Malayan Federation noted the general effect of the rubbe1 
slump over the whole country. Small proprietors seemed especially 
vulnerable, and increasing numbers were stopping production 
and putting their plantations on a care and maintenance basis: 
all kinds of trade were slackening: store profits were down, and 
retrenchment is becoming evident. 

The further drop in the market following peace overtures in 
Korea, coming as it did after a period during which prices had 
fallen to the lowest levels in Over two years, was not calculated 
to lift spirits in rubber circles. On April 10 the retiring president 
f the United Planting Association of Malaya, H. Facer, was 
telling members that the price had reached a level where a few 
cents increase or decrease made the difference between a small 
profit or a loss, and was stating the case for the industry's reliet 
from the export duty on rubber, and urging the formation of a 
buffer stock to prevent a disastrous fall in prices due to surplus 
production, 

A week later Charles Thornton, president of the Federated 
Malay States Chamber of Commerce, warned that the “grim 
problem of survival” faced important sections of the rubber and 
tin industries, and that the government’s finance policy and 
taxation system were not calculated to attract much needed 
werseas capital to Malaya. 

About this time the now five-month-old dispute on the award 
f the Whitton Wage Arbitration Board flared up again, with 
renewed bitterness on the part of both employers and workers’ 
representatives, as the drop in the price of rubber to below 
70 Straits cents a pound brought the sore point of the debated 
wage rate, when rubber price was between 60 and 70 cents a 
pound, into actuality; employers refuse to accept the Whitton 
award based on this price range, and the union insists on it. 
Finally, on the demand of the union, the Arbitration Board 
recommended a government inquiry into the rubber industry. 
The government was willing to set up an inquiry commission 
is desired, but this was opposed by producers because a public 
nquiry of this kind might result in unnecessary disclosure of 
secrets: they also objected to the inclusion of workers 

Now the government is understood to be considering a fact- 
finding mission instead and is said to be consulting with the 
Malayan Rubber Producers’ Council on a plan involving the 
ngagement of experts from [éngland. 

Latest reports indicate that the rubber producers are preparing 
for this fact-finding mission and are working on plans tor an 
xtensive survey of their contribution to Malaya’s finances; the 
Malayan Rubber Producers’ Council is understood to have sent 
ut questionnaires on amount of tax paid, capital investment, 
ind dividends paid, 








Better Products! 
SEE PAGE 288 
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TESTED 
Is TRUSTED 


“Scott Tensile 
p.s.i.” 





Durine more than 50 years, Scott 
Tester* terminology has become the 
Rubber Industry's universal language, 
permitting world-wide discussion and 
assurance of dependable and reproduc- 


ible values. 


*Registered Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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e When you plug in the MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK, 
you're boss of the world’s most powerful, portable cutter. 
Guided by its sturdy gauge, the Stripomatik knife zooms 
through stubborn rubber straight as a die. Special rollers 
speed cutting without friction. Note water cooler. Mount 
two or more Maimin Stripomatiks within production line 
for automatic cutting and edge trimming. Save man hours 
and man energy with Maimin Stripomatiks now. 


H. Maimin Co., Inc.. 575 Eighth Ave., New 
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ZOOMS 


THROUGH ANY RUBBER 
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SALES 
Boston 
¥.3 


RCMA Centrirucep Latex 
_ STANDARD REVERTEX 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


* Normal Latex 
* GR-S Latex Concentrate 


72-75% LATEX CONCENTRATE 


* Natural and Synthetic Latex Coinpounas 


* Plastisols 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


* Dibuty] Phthalate—( DBP 

* Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate 
* Di-iso-octy] Phthalate—( DIOP ) 
* Di-iso-octy] Adipate—( DIOA ) 
* Iso-octy] Palmitate—( 0-16 


(TG-8 


* Iso-octyl Iso-decy] Phthalate—( ODF 


We maintain a tully equipped 


laboratory and free consulting service. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
| 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, IIl 


it 


REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby G Co., 79 Milk St., 


9, Mass.; Charles Larkin Il, 250 Delaware Ave., 
Ernesto De! Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D.F 


Buffalo 2, 





‘Eliminate the Smallholder’’ 


T. S. Bavin, secretary of the Plantations Department of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, who arrived 
in Malava in February to survey estate conditions here and also 
in Indonesia, 1s busy attempting to explain away statements on 
the need of eliminating the smallholder, made to a Stratts Times 
reporter, and published in the April 11 issue of that paper. 

Mr. Bavin is quoted as saying, “Rubber is big business. There 
is nv room for small people. | have told General Templer what 
| thought. There should be no sentiment about it. The rubber 
industry is a specialized affair, and only big organizations can 
run it economically.’ 

He expressed himself as most concerned over the organization 
of the industry because it affected the welfare of the workers 
and the future of the country. Smallholders, he said, should 
compelled to give up their plantations and take up the cultivation 
of palm and tood crops. 

Further elaborating his ideas, he suggested the establishment 
of a permanent rubber — committee composed of planters 
and workers and responsible to the Member for Agriculture 
District surveys should then be started, and estates graded as 
good, moderate, and “under supervision”; the latter category 
would include all estates not up to standard. Laws should be 
passed for seizing holdings if no satisfactory progress were made. 

“There should be no coaxing. There should be compulsion,” he 
is quoted as declaring. 


Malaya’s Problems and Aid Desired 


Last April spokesmen for the rubber and tin industries had 
two Opportunities to explain the problems of their respective 
branches to American visitors and to give their views on what 
they would like America to do tor Malaya. 

On April 18, Federation and Singapore Chinese leaders of the 
rubber industry were set to meet Adlai Stevenson, who has been 
on a fact-finding tour of the Far East, and undertook to_con- 
vince him of the justice of their view that the United States 
should take all exportable Malayan rubber, since it had clamped 
down on the sale of Malayan rubber to Communists. Mr. Steven- 
son was also to be asked to use his influence in getting United 
States synthetic plants closed and in_ obt ‘ining extension of 
Point Four aid to Malaya, involving supplies of agricultural 
and industrial equipment. The Chinese leaders, in_ particular, 
seemed to feel that it was up to America to help Malaya wipe 
mit terrorism and Communism and bring the country back to 
normal. They also desired American sponsored industrialization 
of Malaya and wished to explore the possibility of creating a 
South-East Asia zone composed of the “weak and under-developed 
eotiaeres” of Siam, French Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Borneo, and the Philippines. 

At a round-table conference held in Singapore later in the 
same month, attended by 48 American businessmen in Singapore 
on a trade-promotion trip sponsored by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, rubber problems were again among those discussed 
On this occasion representatives of the Malayan rubber industry, 
after putting the facts before the Americans, apparently con- 
fined themselves to insisting on free competition for rubber 


New Cable Factory 


\ new submarine cable factory was recently completed tor 
Cable & Wireless at Bukit Chermin, at a cost of £232,000 
The new works, which started operating last April, replaces the 
old factory established in Singapore in 1887. The annual output 
ot all types of submarine cable 1s expected to run to 800-9) 
nautical miles and will serve to maintain and develop the Fat 
Fast section of the concern’s extensive Commonwealth syste 


Publications of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

“Annual Reports for 1949-51 of the Pathological Divi- 
sion of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya.” 118 
pages. The various diseases and other destructive forces affect- 
ing the rubber plant which have been investigated over the past 
three vears are described. 

“The Journal of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya: Determination of Volatile Fatty Acids in Natural 
Rubber Latex.” M. W. Philpott and K. C. Sekar. February. 
1953. Vol. 14, Communication 281. 118 pages. A method tor 
determining quantitatively the volatile acids in latex by a process 
involving steam distillation is described in this publication 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Soluble Silicates, Their Properties and Uses, Volume II: 
Technology.” James G. Vail, assisted by John H. Wills. Ameri- 
can Chemical Society Monograph No. 116. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 
inches, 690 pages. Price, $15. : 

Whereas the first volume of this monograph dealt with the 
theoretical aspects, manufacturing methods, and properties of the 
soluble silicates! (see our December, 1952, issue, page 419), this 
volume covers the applications of these materials in industry. As 
in the preceding volume, treatment of the subject is exhaustive 
in all respects. Mathematical and highly specialized material is 
held to a minimum; tabular data are presented in graphic style 
wherever possible, and emphasis is placed on readability and 
clarity. For those desiring further details, selected literature 
and patent references are given throughout. The text consists of 
five main sections or chapters dealing with interfaces modified 
by silicate solutions; coatings and films; bonded surfaces; sols, 
gels, and polymers in industry; and physiological behavior, Com- 
prehensive coverage is given to the applications of the silicates 
in the rubber, latex, resin, and plastics fields. A brief discussion 
of the future cutlook for the silicates, as well as extremely de 
tailed author and subject indices covering both volumes, art 
also included. 


“Methoden der Organischen Chemie.” Ilouben-\Vey! 
“Oxygen Compounds (Part 3).° Volume VIII. Fourth com 
pletely revised edition. 1932. Edited by Eugen Muller, with 
special collaboration of O. Bayer (Leverkusen), H. Meerwei 
(Marburg), and Kk. Ziegler (Mulheim). Publishers, Georg 
Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart. Germany. Agents for the U.S.A., 
Grune & Stratton, Inc. 381 Fourth Ave. New York, N. \ 
Cloth, 7 by 10!4 inches, 776 pages Price about 100 marks per 
volume (10% discount on cach volume, if ordered in advanc 
of publication), 

Since the third edition, in four volumes, of this internationally 
known work on methods in organic chemistry was completed 
about 20 years ago, a new edition was long overdue, but had t 
he postponed because of wartime and early postwar conditions. 
Now with the special collaboration of Otto Bayer, Hans Mee: 
wein, and Karl Ziegler, a new completely revised edition, which 
is to be extended to 14 volumes, averaging some 700 pages each, 
is in preparation and is expected to be completed within four 
years, 

\ group of chemists, experts in 
agreed to contribute chapters on their special subjects; it) will 
thus be possible, tor the first time, to present to the chemical 
world a wealth of material from the patent literature and factory 
archives, critically evaluated. 

According to the prospectus, Volume [ will deal with laboratory 
practice and methods in general; Volume I] will cover general 
and special analytical methods; Volume III, physical methods of 
research in organic chemistry: the apparatus, application ot 
methods to organic chemistry and their limits in this respect, 
will be briefly discussed. Volume IV takes up general chemical 
methods. Volumes V-NIL will be devoted to special methods of 
preparation and conversion of classes of organic substances 
Organic preparative and analytical methods in the chemistry 
natural substances (including high polymers) and = preparatior 
are to be set forth in Volume XIIT. The final volume is to in 
clude general indices of authors and. subjects, hints 
of the literature, questions of nomenclature, and a new system 
of symbolism and classification of reactions, designed to facilitate 
reference to the individual volumes of the work. 

Chiefly because of the differences in the length of time re 
quired by individual authors to prepare their respective chapters. 
Volume VIII has been the tirst to come off the press. It includes 
six chapters: (1) Preparation and Conversion of Peroxides, by 
R. Criegee, Karlsruhe; (2) Preparation and Conversion ot 
Monomeric Carbonic Acid Derivatives, Siegfried Petersen, in 
collaboration with .\. Mitrowsky and A. Dorlars (this chapter, 
the longest in the book, covers carbonic acid esters, carbamide 
acids, and their anhydrides and chlorides; isocyanates, urethanes, 
substituted ureas, semi-carbazides and isoureas; substituted cvana 
mides, carbodiimides, substituted guanidines, and aminoguani 
dines); (3) Preparation and Conversion of Nitriles, Isonitriles, 
and also Fulminic Acid, by P. Kurtz; (4) Preparation, Con 
version, and Decarboxylation of Carboxylic Acids, H. Henecka, 
with collaboration of E. Ott; (5) Carboxylic Acid Esters, H 
Henecka; (6) Preparation and Conversion of Functional N-De 
rivatives of the Carboxyl Groups, H. Henecka and P. Kurtz 


their respective ields, have 


on the use 
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Of Particular Importance 






To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 


The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 


4 

Royle #2 (31%4” 
Continuous Vul 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera 
ture compound 
process. 


— 


Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and _ hot 
water. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


e Improved diameter control 

e Reduction in compound scrap 

e Reduction in electrical faults 

e Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 

e Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
e Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

e Possible mill-room economies 

e “Hot machines may be converted 

e Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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\ Have you considered the 
. advantages of Carey Pel- 


letized Oxide of Magnesia 
Polyethylene 


MAGNESIA foo" o oon 
Bags—comparatively dust- 


free, with greater activity, 


longer package life? 


OXIDES AND 


CARBONATES LIGHT 
AND HEAVY—TECH. 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in gil Principal Cities 


STEEL — STOCK SHELLS 

















ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel ‘hubs for 1%”, 142” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Ades Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs, 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











MOLD 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 
MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 


INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 






Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13. Ill. 
Ohio R.presentative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


BROOK LY a WORKS INC., 
[MORGAN & NORMAN AVES. BROOKLYN 22.N.Y. | 


NORMAN AVES., 


BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 








All but Chapter 1 and part of Chapter 4 have been contributed 
by well-known specialists connected with Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
By tiger and Elberfeld. 

Each of the six chapters has its own detailed table of contents 
and a bibliography. In addition are author and subject indices 
at the end of the book, and lists of periodic: ils and abbrevia- 
tions, at the beginning of the book. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Plastolein 9057 Dioz.” Technical Bulletin 47. Emery In 
dustries, Inc., Carew Towers, Cincinnati, O. 3 pages. Specitica 
tions, typical characteristics, and performance data on the com 
pany’s new monomeric plasticizer, di-iso-octyl acetate, appear in 
this publication. Included is new information on electrical and 
mechanical properties 


“Barrett Tar Bases.” Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., 40 Rector St.. New York 6, N. Y. 96 pages. This 
handsome, hard cover booklet describes the uses, specifications 
properties, typical reactions, hazards and methods of handling, 
and test methods tor the company’s tar bases. Of special interest 
are the sections on uses entitled, “Plastics Industry and Polymer 
Technology, * and “Cellulose Technolog xy, Generous use of charts 
and graphs helps present the material in a concise, easily read 
thle form 


“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. No. 5. B. F. Good 
rich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland is 0.5 pages. Informa 
tion on colored Hycar bag labels, data on Hycar nitrile rubber 
in ammonia service, and data on mineral rubber in hard Hycat 
stocks are contained in this publication. 


“Organic Chemicals.” Technical Publication SC: 52-10 
Shell Chemical Corp.. New York, N. Y. 88 pages. This illus 
trated brochure describes properties, specifications and applica 
tions of the company’s solvents, industrial chemicals, resins, and 
plastics. Technical service facilities, fertilizers, and agricultural 
chemicals are also discussed in some detail. 


“Blaw-Knox Resin Equipment.” Bulletin No. 2414. Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 22 pages. Factors important in the 
design of resin plants, including materials of construction, in- 
strumentation, agitation, and temperature control, are discussed 


in this illustrated booklet 


“HSC No. 35 Silicone Emulsion.” Bulletin No, 11-143-3-5- 
33. Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 60 S. Seiberling St., Akron 
= 0.5 pages. The properties, uses, ‘and other data on this 35% 
oil-in-water ir ot Silicone Mold Release Oil, as it is ap- 
plied in the rubber and plastics industries, are described in this 


hooklet. 


1608 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
‘Cresent 2XH, Sundex-53.” Technical Bulletin 14. 1 page 
These two products for processing natural rubber and GR-S 
polymers ft described, and their qualifications for extending 
high Mooney viscosity GR-S polymers are discussed. 
“Sundex-53—A Plasticizer for High Mooney Viscosity Neo 
prene.”” Technical Bulletin 18. 1 page. This cate ilog insert dis 
cusses the use of the material as a plasticizer for Neoprene W oy 


and compares it with other petroleum-base plasticizers for th 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., In 
This illustrated booklet Provides a 
gy and to the employes of the com 
occasion of its. fiftietl 


“The Builders.” I. | 
Wilmington, Del. 32 pages 
tribute to modern technolo 
—* engineering department on the 
anniversary. 

“Neoprene Latex in Paper ar. * PR-3, 4-30-33. 
[his report summarizes the effect of neoprene on a number ot 
he properties of board. 


8 pages 


“Chromalox Electric Radiant Heaters: The Vinyl Report. 
Edwin L. Wiegand Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 14 pages. This bulletin 
contain information on the use of far-infrared radiant heaters 


for oe Be and embossing cast and calendered materials. 
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Publications of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


“Ribflex Griptop Conveyor Belt.” No. 2550. 2 pages. This 
catalog page describes a conveyor belt which reportedly moves 
packages up and down grades as steep as 55 degrees. 

“Conveyor and Elevator Belting: Care, Maintenance, and 
Installation.” 34 pages. Methods of selecting belts, specifications, 
ind installation and maintenance information are discussed and 
illustrated in this booklet. 


“Witco Catalogue.” Sixth Edition. Witco Chemical Co., 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 105 pages. Information re- 
garding the products, plants, and technical literature of the com- 
pany appears in this booklet. 

“Witcote #820 Cork Insulation.” Bulletin 53-4. 6 pages. 
[he composition, application, and uses of this cold-application 
fluid-type material is given in this illustrated booklet 


“A New Management Tool for the Plastics Industry: 
Ss. Q. CC." Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 18 pages. 
The use of statistical quality control in the plastics industry is 
described and explained by use of charts and examples in this 
booklet. 


“Carbon Black, 1951.” 1). S. Colby, H. J. Barton, and B. E. 
Oppegard. United States Department of Interior, Bureau ot 
Mines. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 5¢. 13 pages. 
This pamphlet, a preprint of the chapter on carbon black in the 
“Bureau of Mines Mineral Year-Book, 1951,” contains figures 
on production, demand, stocks, prices, foreign trade, and world 
production of carbon black. 


“Atlas Industrial Chemicals.” Atlas Powder Co., Wilming 
ton, Del. 8 pages. The properties and uses of seven classes of 
industrial chemicals manutactured by the company, polyols, 
surfactants, plasticizers, textile chemicals, polyester resins, fatty 
acids, and activated carbons, are described in this illustrated 
catalog 


“1952 Annual Report, Technology Center.” Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
16, Ill. 62 pages. The national and international research ac- 
tivities of the Foundation, which included investigations on 
nearly 400 projects with an expenditure of more than $8,000,- 
000 during the past year, are discussed and illustrated in this 
handsome brochure. 


“Chemicals—The Fastest Growing Major Industry.” E. W. 
\xe & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 70 pages. This booklet con- 
tains the latest of the Axe-Houghton Economic Studies which 
deals in a compact fashion with the principal aspects of the 
chemical industry, including the fields of rubber, resins, and 
plastics, synthetic fibers, fluorines, silicones, atomic energy, and 
glass plastics. Of special interest are those articles on “The 
Rubber Industry in Chemicals”; “Fluorocarbons, a New Fron- 
tier”; and “Silicones, Another Chemical Frontier.” 


“Materials Survey: Rubber.” December, 1952. Compiled for 
the National Security Resources Board by the United States 
Department of Commerce, National Production Authority. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 71 pages. Price, 
$1.50. This volume of the Materials Survey series covers syn- 
thetic and natural rubber, their definition and description, pro 
duction processes, raw material sources and production, U. S. 
and foreign imports, exports, and reexports, world stocks, con- 
sumption, prices, ete. 


“U.S. Electrical Wires and Cables for the Chemical and 
Petroleum Industries.” United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 73 pages. “Identification of Syn- 
thetic Fibers by Microscopical and Dye Staining Tech- 
niques.” G. L. Royer. Calco Technical Bulletin No. 831. Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Caleo Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. J 
11 pages. “Products for the Mining Industry.” Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 8 pages. “How to Get 
More Recaps Out of Your Truck Tires.” The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. 8 pages. ‘Twenty Questions and Answers 
on X-Ray Analysis.” North American Philips Co., Ine., 750 
S. Fulton Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 8 pages. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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JUGRA LAND & CAREY, LTD. 


RUBBER 


is now 
TECHNICALLY CLASSIFIED 


The Company’s output of smoked sheet and crepe rubbers 
are graded and marked in strict conformity with The 
Rubber Research Institute (Malaya) classifications. 

“Technically Classified’ rubbers are available for regular 
shipment and are obtainable through the normal Market 
channels in London and Singapore. | 


COMPANY'S REGISTERED OFFICE 


104 West George Street | 
Glasgow, C.2, Scotland | 











THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











CON aa areenrewe & ENGINEERS s 











BERLOW AND SCHUOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 38, R. I. 








GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 
engineering formulas 
juct aeons opment, chemical and 
ysical tests and factory surveys 





Fairhaven Massachusetts 














HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 


Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 


A Complete Engineering Service 
. ve 





613 E. Tallmadge’ Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 





Compounding—Trovble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of vour problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St.. New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 








Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of 


the Manufacturers may be solved. 
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HYDROCARBON 
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MICALS Pan American Refining Corp 
122 E 
AST 42npn STREET . NEW 
YORK 17, N 
. Y 


* Cuts stock directly from 

e Length of cut can be vari 
chine is in motion. 

e Hollow stock can be cut with a minimum 

deformation. 


ed while the ma- 


of 


" OD. or 12” wide thin flat stock. 


21” at lower speeds. 
through a positive variable 
ic synchronized wit 
he machine is equipped with driven 
feeding of the stock. 
ly variable from 


Maximum capacity — 6' 
Maximum length of cut 
Length of cuts infinite 
transmission and adjusta 
the operation of the knife. T 
stripper belt co facilitate accurate 
Number of cuts Pet minu 

through a 2 HP variable spe rive. 

Cutting lubricants can be econ r } through a sep- 
circulating unit furnishe f desired. 


ly variable 
ble throw ecce 


15 to 120 


ut, and drives 


arate re 
run in oil 


ngs througho 
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ly enclosed and 


mplete 
jubrication. 


: Anti-fricti 
with 4 ft. long units are CO 
ke-off conveyors: for efficient 





Completely equipped 


input and 3 ft. long ta 
p- Lombard Smith, 


ROCK MFG. on oF Pacific Re 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


BLACK 


175 Osborne Street 


NEW YORK & EXPORT OFFICE 
261 Broadway 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


RUBBER 


RRATIC price movements and moderate 

trading activity marked both the rubber 
spot and the futures markets during the 
period from April 16 to May 15. A. sharp 
price advance began on April 22 with the 
news of the Communist movement. into 
Laos, Indo-China, as well as the lack of 
progress in the Korean peace talks. Al- 
though Laos produces only about 50,000 
tons of the world output of rubber, the 
Communist movement was interpreted as 
evidence of continued unrest in Asia, and 
the market reacted strongly. 

The price rise reached its peak on May 4, 
then began an equally rapid decline in the 
wake of better mews from Indo-China. 
From May 12 until the end of the period 
under review both the spot and the futures 
markets were very quiet, and prices fluctu- 
ited irregularly as dealers awaited news 
from the Copenhagen Rubber Study Group 


mecting 


New YORK Spor MARKET 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Mar. Apr. Apr. May May May 


28 18 25 2 9 16 
n.S. 8. :#1 26.25 24.50 25.13 26.25 26.00 26.00 
? 25.50 23.75 24.38 25.50 25.25 25.25 
$ 24.25 22.50 23.13 24.25 24.00 24.00 


Thin.. 30.50 28.00 28.00 28.75 28.75 28.50 


Blankets 24.00 22.25 22.75 23.38 23.25 23.25 

Tt Brown 
Crepe 23.00 21.50 21.88 22.50 22.38 21.25 
Flat Bark 21.38 19.50 20.00 20.50 21.25 20.88 


The spot price ior #1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets started the period at a low of 
24.50¢, rose to a high of 27.50¢ on May 4, 
fell back to 25.25¢ on May 12, and closed 
at 26.00¢ on May 15. The April monthly 
spot prices for certain grades were 
#1 R.S.S., 2489¢; #3 R.SS., 

Amber Blankets, 22.57¢; and 
26.466. 


average 
as follows: 
22.89¢; #3 
Flat Bark, 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Mar. Apr. Apr. May May May 
Futures 28 18 25 2 9 16 
July 25.50 24.00 24.40 25.50 25.25 25.40 
Oct 25.20 23.80 24.15 25.30 24.95 25.20 
De 24.90 23.60 23.75 24.90 24.60 24.75 
Mar 24.65 23.50 23.65 24.70 24.30 24.60 
May 24.40 23.40 23.55 24.55 24.15 24.50 
Total weekly 


tons.1,340 3,240 2,280 2,840 3,350 780 


Prices for rubber futures followed the 
lead of the spot market. July futures 
ypened the period a low of 23.706, rose 


to a high of 26.90¢ on May 4, and closed 
at 25.40¢ on May 15. Sales valume in the 
I le second half ot 

April amounted to 5,85¢ making a 
total of 10,780 t 1 the month. There 
were no sales in the #3 Contract during 
the second half of April, and the monthly 
total for this contract was 60 tons. During 
the first half of May, 4,270 tons were sold 
the #1 Contract, and 40 tons in the 


ontract durin 
) tons, 


ons tor 


Latex 
UPPLIES of Hevea latex for delivery 
through July continued to be virtually 
non-existent during the period from April 
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16 to May 15. Indications are that supplies 
will be tight throughout the balance of this 
vear, but some alleviation of the current 
shortage is expected in July on the basis 
of reports from producing areas. Use of 
latex by the foam sponge industry has 
continued at a high level, even exceeding 
previous estimates, but sh uld_ decline 
somewhat as automobile production drops 
off later in the year. Supplies of cold 
GR-S latex are also short in view of 
volume demand by the foam sponge and 
rug backing fields. 

Prices for bulk Hevea latex are quoted 
at 353¢¢ per pound, dry solids, for delivery 
through August, 3374¢ for September de- 
livery, and 32.75¢ for long-term contract 
delivery. Final February and preliminary 
March domestic statistics on Hevea and 
synthetic rubber latices are given in the 
following table: 


(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
Month- 
Produc Im Con End 
tion ports sumption Stocks 
Natural latex 


Feb 0 6 339 5,642 6,905 
Mar.* 0 6,000 6,347 6,554 
GR-S latices 
Feb. 3,877 187 3,993 5,041 
Mar.* 4,993 245 4,632 4.925 
Neoprene latex 
eb. ae 819 0 703 1,167 
Mar.* 728 0 751 1,071 
Nitrile latices 
Feb. 437 0 302 971 
Mar.* 407 iH) 356 923 


‘Preliminary 





SCRAP RUBBER 


USINESS in the serap rubber market 

continued on the slow side during the 
period trom April 16 to May 15. Reclaim- 
ing mills bought only on a limited scale, 
and the immediate outlook for the market 
was not encouraging. Small lots of scrap 
tubes and casings moved to both Akron 
and eastern points, but there were no 
major sales. On the supply side, stocks of 
scrap were reported to be satisfactory for 
all grades. 

Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at the points indicated: 


Fastern Akron, 
Points O 


Per Net Ton) 


Mixes 1 auto tires $12.00 $13.50 
A. C auto tires Nom Nom 
Truck tires Nom. 15.00 

Peelings, No. 1 40.00 40.00 42.00 
2 Nom 24.00 
3 . 20.00 20.00 

¢ per Lb 

Auto tubes, mixed 2.00 2.50 
Black 20 3.50 
Red 10.00/ 10.50 10.75 
Butyl roe 2.00/ 2.25 ete 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


O SIGNIFICANT changes took place 

in the reclaimed rubber market picture 
during the period from April 16 to May 
15. Demand continued at a fairly even pace 
for the staple grades, although a slight 


increase in reclaim requirements for bat 
tery boxes was noted. 

Final February and preliminary March 
statistics on the domestic reclaimed rut 
ber industry are now available. Februar 
figures, in long tons, are: production, 24 
373; imports, 210; consumption, 24,09 
exports, 950; and month-end stocks, 30,631 
Preliminary figures, in long tons, for March 
follow: production, 27,882; imports, 342; 
consumption, 27,386; exports, 908; and 
month-end stocks, 29,931 


- 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Lb 

Whole tire: first line $0.10 
eS are ee 0875 

Patter TNC DIGG 6.6505. 5 cveecdene 2 15 
ihe cicrs etait ip! bros sean ye Amosia cyst eos 2425 
Butyl... cred anata aOte ews ote 125 
Pure gum, light colored : SepeiLs 2425 
Mechanical, Hight colored. ......00ssec0e8 135 


The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative re 
claim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 

variety of special reclaims in each general group 
seneeabls featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


NEw YorK Cotron EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Mar. Apr. Apr. May May May 
2 


Futures 28 18 25 2 9 16 

July 33.48 33.38 33.63 33.93 33.90 34.18 
Oct.... 33.55 33.48 33.54 33.73 33.67 33.87 
Dec. ... 33.63 33.56 33.59 33.68 33.61 33.86 
Mar. .. 33.75 33.68 33.71 33.74 33.69 33.90 
May . 33.74 33.63 33.70 33.68 33.66 33.94 
July 33.47 33.31 33.48 33.30 33.33 33.60 


OTTON spot and futures prices showed 

an irregular advance during the period 
from April 16 to May 15. During the early 
part of the —_ prices were generally 
weak in view of liquidation sales in_ the 
old May contract. A recovery took place, 
spurred by short coverings and price fix 
ings, and prices were generally firm 
throughout the balance of the period. 

The spot price for 14-inch middling 
cotton started the period at 33.856, dropped 
to a low of 33.50¢ on April 22, advanced 
to a high of 34.70¢ on May 4, and closed 
at 34.50¢ on May 15. Futures prices moved 
correspondingly, with most strength being 
displayed by July contracts as traders fore- 
saw a tight market toward the close of the 
current season on July 31 


Fabrics 


Trading in wide industria! cotton goods 
was sporadic throughout the period, with 
most purchases consisting of fill-ins for 
spot or nearby delivery, Fair-sized quanti 
ties of chafer fabrics and hose and belting 
ducks were sold early in the period fo1 
delivery through June at unchanged prices 
\ general market weakness was evident 
in the middle of May despite some price 
reductions on drills, osnaburgs, and ducks 
Indications are that third-quarter delivery 
prices for most constructions will be slight 
ly below current levels. 


Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 
59-inch 1.85-yd. yd. $0.385 / $0.39 
Be 


2.25-¥d...»% 345 
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SELF-ALIGNING! 


wonderfully 



















— NUT 
Paiste aes i x 
OR STRAIGHT GROUND BALL 
CONNECTION = 
Bi compatible (eee ee 
al MA idiy ||| | seu. 
The MEREZ Series (A-B-C-D) of new zinc resinates Nddddad Pe a i ALIGNING 
is so compatible with almost all resins, drying oils and Pain : 
plasticizers that it offers a wide range of formulations and ve fected ee 
products of interest to rubber compounding formulators, SPRING : GASKET 
Further, we can tailor-make zinc resinates for specified : 
preperties not possessed by any standard products. (- aay 
- ! Simplifies and d 
© Limed Rosins © Rosin Oils © Solvents ” pautiaten Ulaiehen ome: Wier oma 
@ Pine Tars ® Pine Tar Oil @ Pine Oil joints without side flexibility can be supplied. 
® Burgundy Pitch ® Tackifiers ® Dipentene @ PERFECT SEALING—HOT OR COLD! Thanks 
to Barco’s new #11 CT (chemically inert) seal. 
For samples and prices of these Glidden Company @NO BINDING, LOW TORQUE! For improved 
Naval Stores Division products write: operation of press platens, die heads, mov- 


able cylinders. 


Send for complete information today. The Barco 
line is complete with sizes and styles to meet every 
need. BARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 


510G Hough St., Barrington, Illinois (4 Chicago Suburb} 





G.S.A., Inc. P.O. Box 389 Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 4, III. LEAKPROOF 
we ae Son Froncisce 5, Calif BA RCO SWIVEL JOINTS 


Cleveland 20, Ohio 














QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
72 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 





BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











S 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


« % THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
\ " yi AKRON, OHIO 
\ \i AZUSA, CALIFORNIA * BOWLING GREEN, OHIO * CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS < JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA * LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS: RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL ° TORONTO, CANADA 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL °* MEXICO CITY, MEXICO ¢* MAIPU, CHILE 
MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN * OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA e PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 
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Osnaburgs 
40-11 ae | 1 SO 
05 i 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.78 SI y 
2.00-yd. D. I 
51.5-ime 1.35 es 
Hose belting 
Raincoat Fabrics 
38 64x00 
> g. 48-1 4.1 
5 3.85 
Chafer Fabrics 
4.30 s P| lh 
11.65-07z. s Ss 
10.80 sq is 
s 0 < ~ 
Other Fabrics 
lea ng, OS-1 1.45 
~ 1 3? 
Tire Cord 
K. P. st 12-4-2 h 


RAYON 


i ITAL shipments of rayon by domestic 
producers during April amounted to 
109,300,000) pounds, a decrease of 700,000 
pounds from the preceding month's figure. 
Shipments of viscose high-tenacity yarn to- 
taled 40,000,000) pounds during April, or 
2,600,000 pounds below the March level. 
Calculated production of —high-tenacity 
varn during April was 39,700,000 pounds, 
wr 99% of rated capacity, as compared 
41,900,000) pounds and 1030 during 
aif 

First-quarter production of viscose high- 
tenacity. yarn totaled 117,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 12,600,000 over that of the 
fourth quarter of 1952. Shipments of yarn 





lor 


use in tires and related preducts dur- 
ing the first quarter amounted to 115,800,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 102,700,000 
pounds during the preceding quarter 
No changes were made in rayon ti 


re 
S 


re 


United States Rubber Statistics—February, 1953 


Rubb x 
< P b 
(FR-S 
but 
Ne f 
Nitrile 
: } 
ht 
Re r 
Gove 
Pp 
It 
SOUR R Vivis NPA 


cord and fabric prices during the period 
I g Tons, Dry Weight 
New Supply Distributio Month 
knd 
Imports Total Consumption Exports Stocks 
0 42,116 $2,116 39 ,589 981 87.246 
0 6 339 6 339 5 642 0 6 905 
0 48,455 $8,455 45.231 981 94,151 
946 
024 1,240 08,210 68.888 1,262 114,099 
333 z ” 
24 1435 54.482 55.480 $58 81.550 
+34 
613 125 5,738 7,016 114 19 560 
619 0 6,619 § ,122 566 9 O78 
371 0 1.371 1,270 124 3.911 
970 $9 695 116.605 114,119 ? 243 208 , 250 
373 210 24.583 24,098 950 30.631 
343 $0 O05 141 8 133.27 3.193 238 881 
De ( e, Was gton, D. ¢ 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tubes — Shipments, 
Production, Inventory, March, February, 1953; First Three Months, 
1953, 1952 


(Or g , 
Rej ¢ 3 
Ex 
I 6 
1 
t 4 
d B 
Origir t 
Replace 
Exy 
| 
Pr 1 
] Lufon 
Sh ent 
Orig € 3 
Replace $ 
“ep 
& 
I i) 
€ ry € 16 











1953 1952 

Firs First 

Three Three 

Feb 1953 Month- Months 
2 763 ,890 & 366,488 5.457 826 
3.160.616 10,869 604 9 411,202 
28 ,262 102 .846 157 ,593 
15.47 5 952 ,768 19 338 .938 15 026,621 
15.65 6,847 398 21 ,590 ,323 18 600 134 
+8 56 ‘ 653 13.364 ,093 10:-558:. 337 
498 892 1.470 ,231 1,451 374 
734.064 2 415 861 075 404 
56 841 155,103 91 805 
7.06 1,290 397 4.041.195 3,818 583 
7.10 1.389 055 4.290 ,652 4,520 .770 
-~3 §9 » O84 510 3.091 .734 2 484.877 
3.262.782 9 836,719 6 909 , 200 
3,895 280 13,285,465 11,486 606 
85.103 257 .949 449 398 
13.97 243,165 23 .380 ,133 18 845 ,204 
14.21 8 236 453 25 880,975 23 120.904 
+7 .59 15.295 163 16.455 827 13.043 .094 
3,261 ,469 9 844.145 6.912 ,357 
3,051 ,625 10,473 ,999 8 .248 699 
50 .576 144 087 313 914 
3.10 6 363,670 20 ,462 ,231 15 474,970 
16.21 6,427 ,551 20 ,027 ,408 16,217 ,039 
9 06 10.307 ,944 11,241 817 10.899 550 

ent ade in pr t 


from April 16 to May 16, and current 
prices follow 

Rayon Prices 

Tire Yarns 
1100/ 480 $0 03 
1100 490 .62 
1150/ 490 62 
1650/ 720 6 
1650/ 980 61 
1900 980 61 
2200 960 61 
2200/ 980 60 
$400 /2934 63 

Tire Fabrics 
1100 490 72 
1650 980 2 $0 659 73 
2200 980 685 


1939 
1949 
1950 


1939 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


1939 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
\ug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


Sot 


Labor 





United States Rubber 
Industry Employment, 
Wages, Hours 


Prod Ave Ave. Cou 
Work Week Ave. Hour sumer 

ers Farn- Week Earn Price 
1000's ings Hrs. ings Index 

All Rubber Products 

121 $27.84 39.9 $0,745 

186 CY fg 38.3 1.509 101.8 
203 64.42 40.9 1.545 102.8 
19 68.70 40.6 1.692 111.0 
218 74.91 40.9 1.814 33:.1 
Zis 13 a4 40.5 1.810 112.4 
215 72.58 40.3 1.801 112.4 
213 71.40 39.6 1.803 112.9 
213 73.47 40.5 1.814 113.0 
215 75.01 40.9 1.834 113.4 
201 72.15 39.6 1.822 114.1 
212 73.65 40.6 1.814 114.3 
21 NI a) 4 1.829 114.1 
222 75.61 eS 1.822 114.2 
227 77.44 41.3 1.875 114.3 
30) 963 42.0 1 896 114 

Tires and Tubes 

34.2 $33.36 35.0 $0957 

83.6 63.26 36.4 1.738 

87.8 72.48 39.8 1.821 

90.8 7.93 39.6 1.968 

94.4 86.99 40.9 2.127 

94,2 85.75 40.6 2.112 

93.9 83.46 39.8 2.097 

94.6 81.90 39.3 2.084 

94.6 84.96 40.4 2.103 

95 .3 87.79 41.1 2 036 

93.4 84,22 39.8 2.116 

9) 3 85.29 40.5 2.106 

93.8 86.24 40.7 2.119 

94.1 86.04 40.7 2.114 

94.6 88 02 40.3 2.184 

95.8 900.59 40.9 2. 255 

Rubber Footwear 

14.8 $22.80 31.5 $0 .607 

1.6 $8 94 38.6 1.268 

20.6 52.21 40.1 1.302 

25 3 57.81 41 0 1.410 

25.4 60,27 40.1 1.503 

4.7 60.46 39.8 1.519 

24.2 61.31 40.2 1.530 

22.0 59.42 39.3 j We 

3.5 60.69 39.9 1}. S521 

23.7 61.38 40.3 1.523 

19.0 58 8&3 39.3 1.497 

24.0 61.93 40.4 1.530 

24.8 63.03 40.9 1.541 

25.7 03.71 41.1 1.550 

260.0 68.71 42.0 1.636 

6 5 66.99 41.3 1.622 

Other Rubber Products 

51.9 $23.34 38.9 $0 .605 

80.9 54.38 40.1 1.356 

94.3 59.76 42.2 1.416 

102.9 63.26 41.4 1.528 

97.9 65.63 41.2 1.593 

96.3 64.43 40.6 1.587 

97.2 64.83 410.8 1.589 

96.3 63.68 39.9 1.596 

95.0 65.32 40.8 1.601 

95 ..7 65.73 40.9 1.607 

89.8 62.29 39.4 1.581 

95.5 65.44 40.8 1.604 

98.8 67.65 41.5 1.630 

102.6 68.95 42.3 1.630 

106.2 70.26 42.1 1.669 

107.5 73.01 43.2 1.690 
ROE BLS, United States Department 
Washington, D. ¢ 
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e When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. < 

Write for fact-filled literature. 






Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Ine. 


Rotating member consists 

of Nipple (A) and Collar 

(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 

ring (E) are of self-fubri & 
cating carbon graphite. 7 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 
sealed in operation. 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 








* * 


Eagle-Picher pigments 


serve the rubber industry 





across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 








EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
» Since 1843 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
DICHER 
* * 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





e 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick deliverv 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry | 
f 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
— —--- @-—-- -—_ 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 











RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 


SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 
COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A, MEXICO CITY 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 
. Abrasives Accelerator-Activators, Organic Blowing Agents 
umicestone, powdered. . lb $0025 0.045 ktone } 
Rottenstone, domesti ib 0175 ” a % lb. $0 22 $0.23 Ammonium, bicarbonate lb. $0.06 / $0.07 
: .017: .02 Be ra : - AD. .62 Carbonate. . 1b. 2 f .24 
D-B-A. = ned 59 Blowing Agent CP-975 Ib. 35 
Accelerators, Organic Delac P Ib, |. a8 52 va Ae inide ib ot 
“merso Ib. } 1998 ae : : ? = 
1b. .40 r 47 I — ol 110 lb 11 j 1225 S« dium bicarbonate 100 lbs. 240 f 3.15 
l 52 58 +~ lb W1S_ 1275 _ Carbonate, tech. 100 lbs. 1:28 7 5.02 
b 61 68 88 Bieic 0 1375 1S Unicel : lb. 82 
b $7 60 - laine lb 1075 1375 ND lb 
‘ wea de ‘9 ee» je 
lb 47 60 tmery 600 ib 1075 1375 s 7 
h 5 ( ) rip ried S.- 1b. 20 
lb. 1.015 suantal lb 55 62 
lb. $95 505 Hytac 430 lb 14 1525 . 
i a : + 4 1728 a Bonding Agents 
lb 61 63 lb 30 33 G-E Silicone Paste SS-15 Ib. 4.52 5.10 
Ib, 1.17 1.19 h 295 345 SS-04 _ ; sole. soo / 6.75 
lb 435 46 lb 1.50 -67 Primer ; lb 7.50 / 12.50 
ib. > 235 Ib 35 Gen-Tac Latex ‘ lb. ae 855 
lb 61 66 Ib. .27 30 Kalabond Adhesive gal. 6.50 / 16.00 
I} 3.00 lb 1.655 Tie Cement ..gal. 2.00 / 5.60 
lt 27 3 lb 25 %6 7 ; lbh 4.00 / 6.00 
lb 1.035 lb. 1485 1705 -50 db. 2.00 / 3.00 
lb 1.035 lb 065 09 Thixons. . . gal. 1.48 / 12.00 
21 h 875 RX ds lb 14% 157% Iy-Ply BN, Q, S, 3640 gal, 6.75 8.00 
1.10 1.35 Stearic acid, single pressed. ./b 11 1225 
t 1.035 Double | lb 115 1275 — 
: a e Tighe presiet ib, 1378 + Brake Lining Saturants 
, t 1.95 lb 095 10 OS a ae lb. .018 / 0265 
mate I 5 lb 515 5 ssinex L-S 1 25/ 3 
ean x N lb ! vo 53 “4 ot 60! Resinex | db. 0225, 0 
\OTG (diorthotolvgr 
— Saami? or - Carbon Blackst 
DGP {diphenvisnanidine).. 1 3 505 Alkalies Conductive Channel—CC 
} lb 165 535 ( ake 100 lbs 3.75 677 Continental R-20 lb. ts: / 22 
lb 1.035 100 /hs 2.55 ae f BAO: 550s lb 18 / 24 
it 1.035 100 Jb 3.35 5.05 Kosmos Dixie BB lb. 195 / 25 
1 i 1 035 Spheron C . lb. 4 / 185 
Ib. 1.035 Antioxidants I lb 2 f/f 165 
le 1.035 ; . ai r N ; lb. 25. / 29 
b. 1.035 \geRite Alba Ib. 2.275 2.375 Voltex Ib. is: 315 
} 91 03 lb 62 64 
¢ 5 - h 695 715 5 
i a5 37 ‘Ib 04 ay Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Ik 1 80 1.90 1b. .505 525 Continental AA lb. 074 | .1225 
it 1.00 b 67 69 Kosmobile 77 /Dixiedensed 
lb 35 10 lb 505 525 ee Ib 074 / 1225 
Ib 455 475 b 505 525 Micronex W-6.. lb. 074 / .1225 
I 42 485 t 1.45 1.55 Spheron #9 lb. 074 1225 
lb 75 103 h 695 715 — E lb. 074 1175 
Ih 455 525 b 695 715 Vitco #12 < lb. 074 / 1225 
Ih 1.035 Ib 69 73 WOK... was: : lb. 074 / 12 
Ib. 1.035 6 505 595 
s lb 1.135 2246 Ib. 1.65 1.68 Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
lb, =1.035 44 od 240 Continental F lb. .074 / 1225 
: lb 1.135 -o 905 525 HX lb .074 / 12 
M. i irad If 1.135 > 5 25 - Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed S$. 1b. 074 / «8225 
Horiex. . lt 61 66 a “ng fey 815 Micronex Mk. II Ib. 074 / 1225 
NOBS No. 1 Ib 68 70 (b 505 595 Spheron #4 lb 074 / 225 
i ‘ 4 pheron ; : lb. )7 122 
o-4-A-F Ib. 445 195 BA arnidnies ib cae : Witco #6 Ib. 074 1225 
rentex b 1.035 i ee 10 50S 595 
‘ Fl ur lb. 20 ; "sce  - seeeatg X-872-L. ~4 2 oe ae Medium Processing Channe}—MPC 
ermalux lh Ee We "eC : 10, S05 ato a = ra 
Phenex h 419 54 Flexamine lb, 695 785 \rrow TX ; Ib. 074 / 12 
Pip-Pir hb > 07 Heliozone lb 6 7 Continental A lb. 074 / 1225 
R 2 Crystals Ih >a te o h 91 1 10 Kosmobile S-66, Dixiedensed 
ysta Ib 2.20 S ! " 225 
Rotax h +55 175 } i ss S-66...... : lb. O74 1225 
1, 1135 : eA h 525 545 Micronex Standard lb. 074 / 1225 
- : 1035 ( lb 695 . Spheron #6 lb 074 1225 
b. 1.50 D ; 505 525 Texas M... Ib 074 1175 
lh 68 75 Octamine lh 505 595 Witco #1 lb. O74 1225 
Ih 1.50 Perflectol Ib 61 68 ‘ 
Setsit No. § ib. 5 +05 Rio Resin Ib. 54 56 Conductive Furnace—CF 
SPDX-GH Ib 64 69 Santoflex 35 lb. 695 765 \romex 115... lb. — .089 129 
GI lb. 05 AW lb 75 82 Vulcan ( Ib. et 153 
lellurac lb 1.45 B b 505 575 
Te ie b 45 18 BX : lb 62 69 Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
Tetrone b. 1.91 Santor lb, 1.50 1.57 Arovel.. Ib, 06 / 10 
Thiocarbanilide (A-1 It 48 55 -: ob. 1.30 1.37 Kosmos 50/Dixie 50 Ib. 06 10 
Thiofide } 435 505 ite Crystals 1b. 1.60 1.67 Statex M ; lb. 06 / 10 
Ss I 465 535 {0 50S S75 Sterling SO lb. 06 / 10 
k 1.135 lb 1.29 1.36 
h 35 42 lb 32 34 F a 
b i faa Mos ib, 33 ae Fine Furnace—FF 
I b 1.035 lb 53 57 Statex B lb. 065 / 105 
i 1.135 Ik 79 79 Sterling 99 : lb. 065 / 105 
h 56 ) t 60 64 : . 
- ; res oa Ib. 53 62 High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
b 1.135 ler lb 41 47 \romex lb, 079 125 
t 775 lb 20 Continex H.AF lb 079 125 
h 1.00 1.10 lb 25 30 Kosmos 60. Dixie 60 lb 079 / 1175 
Inads Ih 1.135 ved lb. Re 28 Philblack O : lb. 079 / 119 
Ureka Base lb. 66 73 Ib. 18 23 Statex R lb. 079 / 125 
Z-B-X lb 2 45 flex A lb. 98 1.00 Vulcan #3 lb 079 122 
Zenite lk 435 155 lb 50 5975 6 lb 11 153 
\ lb 515 535 : Ae phe 
Special Ik 445 165 lb. 67 76 Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
Bre } F : ys lb 5 505 ‘ ; 
Zetax 445 165 : s = 4 Philblack A Ib. 06 / 10 
; : Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF 
Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic Antiseptics Philblack E Ib. 135 / 175 
10.00 17.50 hthenate, 6-8°(.. lb 2275 es 125 4 Ws / 155 
lb 46 161 phenol lb. 21 29 ulcan 9 : lb 135 178 
lb 16 161 . inol, technical lb 775 785 
I 16 161 Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%..../b 235 285 General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 
h 7 1725 ee Sterling V.. lb 05 / 09 
le 17 *Prices in general are f.0.b. worl idicates , 
lb 17 1725 itation High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
tO 1525 1625 Prices Continex HMF lb. 055 / O9s 
White lead D 1525 1625 are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for spot prices. Kosmos 40/Dixie 40 lb. 055 , 095 
Eee ead lb 1 475 18 tFor trade names, see ( olor—White, Zinc Oxides. Modulex.... f lb. 055 / 095 
a: : at) 1625 18 : tAt the request of the suppliers, the lowest prices Statex 93... lb. 055 / 09s 
oat ational Lead lb 1475 1575 shown for carbon blacks are for carloads in bags 930.. ; lb. 047 / 08 
inc oxide, comml. + li 14 1725 Prices for hopper carloads are lower Sterling L, LI lb .055 / O9s 
408 inplA RUBBER WORLD 























KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ance, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gardiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
VY, the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 











GENERAL LATEX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compounders 
Uatural and Synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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ydrocarbon 


MLR. 


GRANULATED 
CRUSHED 
‘SOLID 





lUMPEER Cnemicar Co. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 




















Quality 


. —FOR THE 
Fabrics ; 


INDUSTRY © 


“The Eveterred Source of Supply” 


“SAN JUAN” Cotton Duck 


Single and Plied Yarn Chafer Fabrics 
Hose and Belting Duck * Army Duck 
Numbered Duck * Liner Fabrics 
Enameling Ducks * Sport Shoe Fabrics 
Wide Twills, Drills, Broken Twills 
Selected Osnaburgs 
Our technicians will gladly aid in creating indus- 


trial fabrics to your specification. We solicit your 
inquiries. 


2 WoRTH STREET « ° ‘NEW kee 2g 13 



















Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF White Cryptone BA, CB, MS.....1b. $0.08 $0.0825 








Continex SRE Ib. $0.04 $0 08 Antimony oxide lb. $0275 / $0395 — Flocks 
mec 4 ~ aa Burgess Iceberg ton 50.00 . pieces dark lb 095 iI 
ia ke Lithopone, titanated lb. 10 11 Dyed.. lb pasa 60 
“ astex ee } 045 O85 Cryptone BT. lb. 10 | 11 _ White lb. is | 33 
Sterling NS, S h 04 08 R110 ~~ a Filfloc 6000 “yg 
: 8 -110., 1b. “215 / "225 ilfloc 66 Ib. 16_ 
l O45 O85 ri al.... fj lb. 075 0825 a ee lb. .105 
Ti-Pure lb. 195 225 Solka-Floc lb 07 16 
Fine Thermal—FT Titanox A-168, -LO, -MO lb. Z 32° Kalite ton 50.00 65.00 
P-33 lb O55 RA, RA-10 1b. 23 24 J yeti comml Ib O75 / 085 
: RCHT lb. 8 35 Albalith. . 1b. 075 / 085 
Medium Thermal—MT Zopaque Ib. ~ Astrolith.... lb 0646 / .0675 
Sterling M1 } 035 O45 Zinc oxide, comm! lb, 14 1725 Eagle... Ib. 0725 075 
Thermax ib 035 Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55 lb. 14 15 Sunolith.... lb 079 .089 
Stainless Ib 045 35°, leaded Ib. 14 15 Mica Ib 075 / -085 
507. le: i lb. 14 15 Millical. . . ton 32.50 / 47.50 
Eagle AAA ret lb. 14 15 a , = ; ton 22.00 / 40.00 
. AF 5°. lea lb. 5 on-Fer-. ton 25.00 / 40.00 
Chemical natin R$ si - os : Purecal D.... ton 50.00 / 65.00 
i rei 2 50% leaded Ib. 14 15 . tom 45.00 / 65.00 
4 ‘ae “se Florence Green Sea Ib. 1575 1675 p ton 110 00 125.00 
tt 5 55 Red Sea! Ib. 1525 1625 yrax A ton 12.50 | 
. 56 58 White Seal lb 1625 1725 __W. A... fon 15.00 
b 40 42 Horsehead XX-4. -78 Ib. 14 15 SL Slate Flour ton 17.00 25.00 
Plumb_O-Si) A fy poe ar Kadox -15, -17, -22 Ih 14 15 encenthy hite ton 8.50 9.45 
A i ak sir -2: lh 1625 1725 Super-White Silica ton 23.00 42 .00 
as 2° 225 35% leade h 14 15 Suspenso ton 30.00 45.00 
ae 3325 3525 a. leaded. . Ib 14 15 a 1319 = 27.00 — 
f seh . i 235 255 apg ea ys 2 : : 4 Whiting. limestone ion 6 00. ZF 15.00 
ee Basic Silicate White Zinc sulfide, comm! Ib. "253 263 Calcite ton 20.00 
ee ib C Cryptone ZS 1b 253 263 — — 18.00 
Stabelans Ih 60 1 70. Vallew 1tCO ton 8.50 
Stabilizer #3, #52 lh 10 2.20 Cadmiun aT Fe area h ) ) Finish 
14 Ih 80 90 an xe ye llow lhthopone ! 1.20 1 21 inisnes : 
BS th =0 75 ps admo ith Ib, 1.29 1.37 Black-out gal 4.50 8.00 
BC-12 lb 90 95 Du Pon Ih. 31 33 Flocks ; 
CH-14 th 65 70 al ont F Ib. 1.62 2.15 __ Cotton, dark lb 095 / 112 
6-B lh a ‘an — oxide, vellow Ib 038 1075 Dyed lb. 55 60 
CX * 67 76 Mapico Ib 10 .1025 White lb. 13 33 
.. Paste : 60 os Stan-Tone Ib. 1.00 1.55 Rayon, colored lb. 90 1.50 
S ; 47 oe Toners Ih, 50 1.37 White lb. 75 | ee 
LN Ik pr rad Yellow D lb 1.25 1.35 Rubber lacquer, clear gal. 1.00 , 2.00 
bru Pander ib 75 ro _ Colored gal. 2.00 3.50 
v 9 ih Hh 930 Dispersing Agents seg varnish gal. 1.45 2 
VL-2 Ib 1.26 1.32 aranNoe des - a alc. on 14 00 38.50 
“ I} 117 123 D. I | . lb, me 30 Nytals ton 25.00 36 00 
Staycin 1 Ib 65 ¥ Kreck & Ib. 08 35 W ix, Bees lb 46 59 00 
anctay J ; ae as reelons Ib. 15 16 Carnauba lb. 1.10 1.38 
HH. Ih on owe Modicols Ib. 17 58 Montan lb 125 / 32 
7 Ib 53 - Triton R-100 lb. 12 25 No. 118, colors gal. 86 / 1.41 
Witco Lead Stearate #50 Ib 56 : Neutral gal, 76 1 31 
Stabilizer 270 of =0 Dusting Agents Van Wax gal 1.45 1. 50 
Extrud-o-Lube, conc. gal. 1.54 i i 
ic Ghented tind tank Latex Compounding Ingredients 
olors cant, concentrated gal. 1.48 Accelerator 552 lb. 2.07 
Black Lubrex lb. 25 30 jJ-127, -132 Ib. 1.00 £45 
Black Paste #25 F 2 / 40 Mica 5 Ib. 075 O85 \erosol... . lb 35 
RK fron Ondes 4 1175 ir; Polymel D-Tax 1b. 1 22 A\geRite Dispersions lb. .60 / 2.95 
Covinylblaks lb .62 1 145 Pyrax A... ton 13.50 Alcogum AN-10 1b. 085 
Ivo Bone Blacks lb 15 2025 W.A ; ton 16.00 Amberex Solutions. Ib. 1675/ 18 
Lampblack, comm! Ib 16 4s Snow Crest Tal ton 33.00 35.00 Antifoam J-114.. ibs GBS f 345 
F Superjet Ib 0825 1175 Yanfre gal. 2.00 2.50 ‘tts we. rs fo 
Mapico ib 1175 12 Antioxidant J-105.. , lb. 1.90 / 2.05 
MB Mineral Blacks lb 0315 0675 Extenders Sar as a wae oe 
vet “s 7 i= i i , 137, -140 Ib. 55 | 70 
é Advagum 1098 lb. 61 .69 -138 : lb 1.05 1.20 
Blue BRS 700...... lb. 02 0285 -191 . lb. 1.10 1.20 
n-Pant lb 177 4.55 he 7 See lb. 7 03 031 Anti-Webbing Agent X-452. 1b. Ry 90 
Heveatex pastes Th an 145 —— ~oag 0 ton 150.00 \quablaks lb 08 1775 
Stan-Tone lb. 1.55 1.60 Didec a. Ih, = ee > +4 
yners ) - 10. 7 ) “ 
! Ib 30 3.50 Factice, Amberex lb. 29 .36 I. lh, 94 
Brown Brown Ib, 1425 268 MDE... : Ib. 33 
Brown Paste #5, #10 lb 35 45 — Ib. 157 / 268 ME lb 97 
Mapico Ib 375 13 wee =f - lb 144 285 NS lb. 60 
Tan lb 1975 20 } — a ) ers ; SMO Ih. 50 
Metallic brown lb. 035 045 E = en she 38 00. 40.00 WAQ “ lb 28 
Plastics brown Ib 0625 07 ery 600 lb. 185 \reskap 50 lb 30 38 
ieee erat Ih 0425 155 -~ nig aeanaiad mn ton 46.50 48.50 100, dry : lh. 60 72 
Raw lb 045 1325 >. 3 ton 38.00 40.00 Aresket 240... l 30 38 
Umber, burnt Ib 06 065  Nuba No. 1, 2 a BS oe ee = rr A. 
“a 4 0625 068 \ a No. 1, 2 lb. 0575 0625 \resklene BTS :.s.% lh. 42 57 
os Sh. . lb, 0775 0825 Black No. 25, dispersed lb. 22 
Green Polymel Sublac Resins lb, 26 30 Casein... ; lb 275 385 
Chrome b 17 40 — substitute. brow Ib. 137 2625 Coagulant P-379 gal, 1.30 1.90 
Guide ; 375 120 E hite Ib, 156 202 -392 gal 1,55 23S 
ia Pont ih aE eon Stan-Shells ton 35.00 73.00 ( W- 12 : lh 85 
G-4099. -6099 Ik 34 345 yvnthetic 100 lb. $1 37 i lb. 70 
7599 ; 405 rth Darex Copolymer Latices Ib. 365 50 
GH-9869 i ge 1 00 Fillers, Inert Dispersed Sulfur No, 2 lb. 10 12 
9976 f 95 1.10 Barytes, floated, wit ton 41.60 60.10 ee ~ prom e = = = 
Heveatex paste h 95 35 Cea eee ; relling Agent P-397 ? K 37 
Star ‘s : a : oo domestic ton 2 a / Habuco Resin Emulsion 
oe : a ‘= : ton 37.60 / 53.60 #226 Ib 7 232 
Tye ton 35.60 51.60 2246-4 lb 275 28 
Orange ; — ton 100.00 155.00 | 5408 B Ib ee Pe 
DD : b P ee ; aton : Ib. 075 0775 
Orange Paste #13 Ik 1 3c 150 yoink rbd - = = Ludox Ih 1675 1925 
Stan-Tone lb 70 3.35 Risse wiinice idle 0 “4 spl Marmix lb 41 48 
e Ik 30) 150 MRP ae a eee 60.00 Micronex, colloidal. lb 06 07 
rt 23.90 26.50 Pliolite Latex 150, 190 lb. 32 $1 
Red ( 2 ion n 20.00 22.50 170 lb. 37 46 
. e A 20 385 Peace aie ‘on 14.00 Resin Emulsion \-2 Ib. 16 25 
R. M. P. No. 3 b 2 GK Soft Clay fon 11.00 i P30 ib 25 193 
Sifkorithne : fe qo fo 0 37 Ih 125 175 
( € b 1.64 2.05 Ht hei R t _ OR 00 R nelly ih 13 is 
; , I Itt b i .22 2.05 Paragon ton 13.50 31 50 as A , 
Du Pont 132 8 i aca ; » antomerse D lh, 44 65 
tian ao : i 1 A a + bad S. Ib 13 25 
2 Se age Ik 06 13 Pay “a ee a Stablex A lh. 80 1.10 
May 1225 125 Stellar-R. ion 50.00 ~ Deeb — = 
Red Paste #17, I-2 } 05 1 10 Bisree fe 50.00 K see lb. 27 35 
Rub-Er-Red I 0975 W-1291 English ae e had 32.00 P Lb. 35 50 
Stan-Tone Ib. 1.05 4.05 cn ee eee eee r tb 17 22 
oes i $2 a as Pe. . ton 14.00 30 00 Sulfur dispersions Ih, 12 25 
: Fe ton 13.50 30.00 Webnix #34 lo 1.50 > 25 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


Effective July 1, 1947 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words 
Bold face type $1.60 per line(eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words 
Allow nine words for keyed address ‘ 47 
Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. but no packages or sample 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, SALES ENGINEER FOR IN 
strial molded and extruded products, graduate Mech. Engineer licensed 
years’ rubber sales experience, 10 in molded goods, broad knowledge 
ducts, S| ecifications, costs, management, and advertising, seeks perma 
t Susition with future. Address Box No. 1313, care of INpia KuBBER 
WoRLD. 


LATEX CHEMIST: B.S. ABOUT 5 YE ARS EXPERIENCE TN ALI 

rses of natural and synthetic latex compounding; p ction and some 
technical sorvice. Presently empl yee 

sponsibility. Will travel ddress Bi xX o, 1314, care f InpiA Ruse 
\WOoRLD. 


desires change to eri on with more 


CHEMIC AL ENGINEER OVER 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENC] 


\ mus rubber c¢ og 2 punding, So product sales, engineering ane 
aiic ition, desires California connection with investment or as consultant 
chnical director de management Kai »w western industr ri : market. Avail 

ale Los Angeles vicinity early July. Address Box No. 1324, care of Inp1a 


RUBBER Wortp. 


SITUATIONS OPEN 
RUBBER CHEMIST FOR) DEVELOPMENT WORK, MUST BE 


experienced in compo aaadinng oil seals, “O° rings, and similar packings 
Location is the Chicago area. All replies will be kept confidential. Our 
employes know of this advertisement. Address Box No. 1315, care of 


Ixpta Rupper Worip 


( HEMIC AL ENGINEER. “YOU NG, 3 to 4 YEARS’ EXPERIEN( cE 

vith foam rubber processing. To develop foam rubber products and 

nethods. Large corporation. Send complete résumé ; on require 
ments. Address Box No 1316, care of INDIA RUBBER We 


FOREMAN — RUBBER MILL ROOM. EXPERIENCED. FOR 
Mid-Atlantic states. Rubber ein mill. Address Box No. 1317, care 
of India RUBBER WORLD 


LATEX SPONGE SUPERINTENDENT TO ASSIST IN ESTAB- 
lishing new company division in Illinois-Iowa area. Experienced in all phases 
of production of latex sponge. Interviews will be arranged promptly and on 
confidential basis. Please forward complete résumé. Address Box No. 1318, 
care of India RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: MAN TO RUN NEW RUBBER FLOOR TILE PL ab 
Chicago area. Must have experience. Address Box No. 1319, care of Np! 
RUBBER WORLD. 

SEAL ENGINEER. MIDWEST MECHANICAL MOLDED RUB- 
ber plant desires experienced Seal Engineer and Salesman to manage new 
seal division. Must be capable of designing and selling; as well as building 
seal organization as division expands. Exceptional opportunity on salary 
along with liberal bonus. All + es confidential. Address Box No. 1321, 
care of India RUBBER WORLD 


; 
LATEX CHEMIST 


For research and development work adhesives and 
coatings. Established California company. State age, 
experience, salary expected. 

ADDRESS BOX NO. 1309, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














FOOTWEAR RUBBER CHEMIST 


Rubber chemist experienced in formulating footwear rub- 
ber compounds required to take charge of a control and 
development laboratory. Should be able to express him- 
self in French. Salary commensurate with experience. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1310, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Lowis 13, Mo. conada 


(Classified Advertisements 


June, 1953 


“SITUATIONS OPEN ‘Continued 


MATERIALS ENGINEER 


Major chemical manufacturer seeks rubber 
materials engineer for midwest territory. 
Excellent opportunity for young man with 
college degree to join in market develop- 
ment in expanding field. Growing organiza- 
tion provides excellent future opportunities. 


Familiarity with rubber fabricating tech- 
niques and rubber parts specification pro- 
cedures necessary. Travel required. 


Please reply giving details of educa- 
tion, experience and salary requirements. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1311, 
c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 








Exceptional opportunities now available with 
an Eastern Manufacturer of custom industrial 
adhesives that is completing plans for a plant 
in the Ohio-Indiana area. 
TECHNICAL SALES with some factory 
and overall management control. Labor- 
atory background in Rubber Chemistry 
desirable. 
RUBBER CHEMIST to work on develop- 
ment and service problems. Background 
in natural and synthetic rubber cements 
and adhesives desirable. 


Send full data on qualifications. Salaries open. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1312, 
c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 2 BALDWIN: ee PHM ARK 650-TON HYDRA vhera 


Presses, 27” x a Ball & Jew stainless steel rotar 
Stokes D3 sae — 15-punch and 1l6-punch; 2 Ku x No 
PERRY EOUIPMENT CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa 
FOR SALE: FARREL 16” x 48” AND 15” x 36%, 2-ROLL RUBBER 
Mills, and other sizes up to 84%. Also ne lab. 6% x 12” & 6” x 16” Mixing 
Mills and Calenders. Extruders, 1” to Baker-Perkins Mixers ! 3 
] ! lut louble-arn Bell & Jewell & Leominster Kk 
H t sses xX 2 it I wv 
) I pr . 48" x 48 itens f 
00 tons. Hydraulic 7 Crushers, Churns, R t 
ilule Cutters, etc, SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN, WE BUY YOUR 
SU RPLUS MACHINERY STEIN EOUIPMENT CO., 107 Sth St. 
ieookien Es. N STerling 8-1944 


nm) ° Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 


Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 


S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 
1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 


ntinued on Page 413) 
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H Plasticizer 35 ...lb. $0.205 / $0.24 Darex nenaeaiars .....1b. $0.38 / $0.44 
: Mold Lubricants ‘ 36. . iu: et’ a 2 ee ee 
Aquarex Compounds.......1b. $0.28 / $0.97 : oh tb. 34] “40 G Resin. Sea aoe eae ‘08 
< "¥ Concentrate........ th ‘oe / 4.35 ae i ; lb. anf 45 ;00d-rite Resin 50 Rees a 6/ 44 
eA eae eee e tee aes 1b, 82 520... lb. .435 / .455  Hi-Sil........ es! ae 115 
DC Mold Release Fluid... .1b. 4.14 / 6.00 MT ii Ib. (535 / 565 Oreos wes oes , (125 
— Nos. 35, 35A, : ODN. oc Oe MBE eat Kralac A. i AS f  i56 
~ 35B Fee eee ewww een eee lb. 1.46 / 3.50 * series 1b. 385 / ae Marbon resins. e4 ree es ae 48 
OR e 1b, 6.20 / 6.80 lb, = 61 / 69 Multiflex MM.. ...fon 110.00 / 125.00 
Glycerized Liquid Lubricant, } make Wa lb. 0775 .08 Neville R. Resins...... lb. 100 / <Ao5 
concentrated gat. 1.48 Plastone : , 4 22 .30 Para Resins 2457, 2718 1b. 04 / 45 
Lubrex... tb. < Pa Polycizers ae: 40 / 4775 Pico Resins....... coche. elk eles 
Lubri-Flo gal, 10.00 / 12.05 Polymel 6 wll. ~~ 07 ‘075 _— Piccolyte Resins... vals 4185-7 25 
Mold Paste 1b. 25 7. O. lb. 14 Piccoumaron Resins... . lb. Mi. if 185 
zepenets Wax ib, ST D Resin Ib. 238 24 Piccovars........ lb. 145 7 — :20 
Para Lube lb 046 / -048 Gilsowax B lb. 0925 1025 Pliolite S-3, -6, -6B 1b. 42 / 49 
Rubber-Glo gal, 4 + Resin C-130 Ib. 195 205 SEC ae lb, 152 / «89 
Soap, Hawkeye bh, 1.35) / 1.45. pT67 Light Pine Oil gal. 60 S-Master batches Ib, 44 75 
o urty.-- a4 155 -165 101 Pine Tar Oil gal. .3485/ 455 PS-60 Resin Ib. 35 
SEMIN Serer Ave 44 _ -44 400 Light Pine Tar gal 361 47 Purecal U.. ton 120.00 / 135.00 
ee by. 09: 4 600 Med. Pine Tar gal. 365 475 Resin C Pitch 1b, 0225 / 031 
Tate gal, 2.50 3. Of 800 Heavy Pine Tar eal. 369 48 Resinex.... Ib. 0325/ 0375 
R-19, R-21 Resins ce 1075 Rubber Resin L M-4... lb. 28 35 
Reogen..... 1b. 1325 135 S-Polymers. . nee aes 44 
Resin C pitch Ih 0225 031 Silene EF. ......ton 120.00 / 140.00 
R6-3. MG ae lb. 38 40 Silvacons. J .....ton 55.00 / 85.00 
Odorants Resinex 1b. 0325 ,0375 Super Multifex .....ton 160.00 / 175.00 
a ea ee 1b. .0225 03 Witcarb R. ton 105.00 / 120.00 
Alamasks lb, 75 6.50 Rosin Oil, Sunny South gal, a 6S .875 R-1 : : ton 45.00 / 66.00 
Curodex 19 lb. 4,75 RPA No. 2 1b. 775 Pi 1) an aes ton 120.00 / 140.00 
188 lb, 5.75 No. 3 aac lb. 49 Zinc oxide, commercialt lb. 14° / 1725 
198 Ib. 6.75 lb, 57 
R “34 No. 0 lb. 4.00 4 RSN Flux gal. 10 / 19 Retarders 
» 10 b 5.00 5.5 Rubber Oil B-5 1b. 0225/ 0355 - 
Rubberol Ib. 2575 ee ae > 7, ~« 
Santicizer 107 Ib, 40 / .4775 ESE ‘N sie : 1b. 35 J 7 
: ae : 35 | 7 
140 Ib, 3525 43 Good-rite Vuitrol lb, 158 7 60 
141 lb. 40 / 4775 R-i7R 1b 1075/ 36 
160 Ib. 33. / 4075 Rota oS "AS \ Ib. 57 ‘ 
~1< _ Seedine Ib 1485 / 1705 Fae ey 7 
“15 Softener #20 gal 10 20 PD. . Ib 3S 
12 “ ot we 3 TCM. lb. 65 
3 Special Rubber Resin 100 lb. .1675 2k ee 5 
31 Starex Beads lb 147 157 W 1b. 445 - 
.325 Beasts, F Ih. oc: neo Ret: urdex lb, 47 50 
7 "305 Starite 16. 095 10 RM. lb 1.25 
0275 0375 Syn-Tac gal, aa. 6 35 Thion Ih «128 
639 k 0275 045 Svnthol 1b. “9475 lionex lb, 2s 
: “eh odes Ss Thiokol TP-90B Ih, so f .69 
B lb 0625 O6s 95. -98 ib és Solvents 
Ih 1s 175 Toit... lb, 035 2-50-W Hi-Flash Solvent.. . gal. 0.41 
th 0125 021 Turgum S 1b, 1075/ 1175 3-BX Ni een ; gal, 37 
th’ O19" ‘0? Tysonite..., Ib. 24 / 2475 Bondogen. Ib. SS | 00 
lb 0213 0351. Xt! Resinous Oil 5 ahb. 021 / 0275  Cosols.. zal. 37 / 48 
Ib. rr 0285 XX-100 Resin lb. 0525 Dichloro Pentanes lb 04 / 07 
ih. 03 031. _ ne DD 4 _ 68 
“ ai a GV I; ; ». 
of “ ae ooee Reclaiming Oils LX-572 Oil. gal ay 32 
ar - “epaqed au = 748 Solvent. . gal, 16 23 
b 065 1225 Bardol lb. 0275 0375 Neosat H al 19 29 
S k 40 505 639 jade: .0275/ 045 HF. T zal. “24 .34 
: 125 135 B lb. 0625 / 065 Pene trell gal 445 68 
4 40 41 BRH 2 : lb, 0213 0351 Picco Hi-Soly Solvents al 17 24 
x DCP t 35 3775 BRT 4 lb. 025 / 026 Pine Oil DD eal, 755 055 
4 ro sof) BRV.. vessel, 0475 0565 PT 150 Pine Solvent gal, 44 
b 38 4075 Burco-RA . als .055 0825 Skellysolve-E zal. 153 
6 3925 42 BWH-1... . lb. 14 -H al 133 
h. 43 4575 Dipolvmer Oil gal, 33 / 43 R, VV. eal. 109 
lb 37 3975 Dispersing Oil No. 10 lh, 06 0625 a 090 
ris t —* Pe Heavy Resin Oil lb. 0225 0375 z ee i 
vax 4 h 6 7 ° 76 ey 
m t 0875 111 ee 555 oat - Synthetic Resins 
X i 0525 No. 1621 lb. 025 035 Geon Latices (dry wt.) Ib 43 / 37 
b 065 11 3186 gal. 28 295 Paste Resins lb. 38 59 
E r . b 0975 1275 Picco 6535 . gal, 25 30 Plastics..... lb. 42 77 
! lasticizer DBM b 30 3275 -33 gal. 215 315 Polyblend Ib. 475 575 
I (0 06 -42 gal, 23 33 Polyvinyl] resins lb. .38 .70 
Dipolymer Oil. . gal 33 38 D-4.. eal. 27 37 Kenflex A, I Ib. 26 27 
persing Oil No, 10 b 06 0625 F-5 eal. 25 35 B Ib. 23 24 
Duraplex C-50 LV, 100% .. .t 25 295 O01... zal, . 286 36 ene lb 18 19 
Dutrex 6 '6 025 035 PT 101 Pine Tar Oil gal, 3485 / 455 Marvinol VR-10, -20 lb .36 52 
Forte Rs b +e 145 150 Pine Solvent gal, 44 
Galex 100 Y 135 1725 Reclaiming Oil #3186 oaeQl. 28 / 385 . ; 
W-100D ib. "1325 17 : ee —e os "365 Synthetic Rubber and Latices 
Gilsowax B lb 09 11 RR-10. . ld, 36 Butaprene Latex (dry wt.) — 
Good-rite GP-261 Ib 40 52 SRO. = SERS O15 / 0225 NL types lb 47 52 
GP-263 lb. 45 585 X-1 Resinous Oil 1b. 021 / 03 NXM types lb. 95 60 
I lt 3025 39 Butaprene NAA lb. 54 55 
b 36 3875 vF lb .49 50 
: . a Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black ae - = Z 
5 lb 1.00 1.10 — 20 lh. 1 f/f 175 Chemigum 30N4NS, ; 
gal 11 19 lb. 0125 021 5ON4NS lb 50 57 
lb. 28 8825 af re a % 019 02 NINS.... lb. 64 71 
lb 35 725 Bunarex resins . lb, 065 1225 N3NS.... 1b, 58 65 
lb, 31 85 Calcene NC .ton 72.50 / 92.50 Latex (dry wt. 
lb 13 35 >|) ..eeeton 75,00 / 95.00 101-A, -AX, -F lb. 32 41 
b. 20 Calco S. A. ‘ lh, Bs / 88 200... lb 425 525 
lb OSS 065 Carbonex S Ib. .0475 05 — = i -50 60 
lb 15 Mavs 245 -B. lb. 425 $25 
lb. 185 Be x). Aiken... ; ton 14.00 Hycar OR-15, -15EP lb 5 / 59 
al 1925 2125 Aluminum Flake ton 20.00 / 60.00 -15 on lb. 621 63 
14 165 .24 25 on 23.50 26.50 5, -25 EP lb 50 51 
gal 11 #10 .ton 20.00 22.50 l 51 52 
1b. 046 048 Buca.. ton 40.00 : lb 61 62 
lb O4 045 Burgess Iceberg. ..ton 50.00 OB-18...065. lb 55 56 
lb. 065 075 Pigment No. 20 .ton 35 00 Hvycar Latex (dry wt. 
lb. 90 30 a ton 37.00 OR-15 types. . lb. 55 60 
b 745 ye) Catalpo ton 30.00 =25: tY¥DES. 0.0520 lb. 47 52 
h 13 .185 Crown .ton 14.00 33.00 Neoprene Latex (dry wt. 
t 18 23 Dixie ton 14.00 Type 571, 842-A lb 35 46 
29 34 Hvdratex R ton 28.00 572, 700 lb 36 47 
b 04 068 L. G. B ton 17.00 601-A lb 38 49 
t 1855 34 Paragon (R) ton 13.50 31.50 735. lb .36 47 
b 185 25 Pigment No. 33 ton 30.00 Ne re gree Type AC, lb 50 53 
lb 12 135 Suprex ton 14.00 32.00 3N, GN-A, ose lb. ae 41 
It 07 185 Witco No. 1 ton 14.00 / 30.00 c RT, W, W- a lb. 40 | 43 
lb 145 20 No. 2 .ton 13.50 30.00 KNR R lb. ae 78 
lt .025 / .038 Clearcarb lb. 1175 1225 Q. 1b. 1.00 | 1.03 
gal 25 | 30 Cumar EX lb. 0525 WRT, WRT-P 1b. 45 4s 
al, O41 / 0678 MH F 1b. .065 1175 Paracril 18-80 i lb 60 61 
1] O41 , .0678 Vv a 0975/ 1275 ye 1b. 485 , 495 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued) 














enboabiitansd AND cattheated FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE: RUBBER HEEL AND SOLE MOLDS. ADLER BROS. 
N.Y 


ACE CORP., 75 Beekman St., New York 38, 


FOR SALE: PUSEY & JONES BARONESS Fe uae NO 
$50. QUAB AUG RUBBER COMPANY, North Brookfield, Mass. 
TANKS FOR SALE: TANK CAR SHELLS, FIVE (5) 8,000-G. AL 
m capacity—two (2) 7,00U-gallo m, riveted, with coils, good conditio ised 
vegetable oil storage, price $500.00 each F.O.B. our plant. ¢ ‘ontact H 
Demerjian, Baker Castor Oil Co., 40 Ave. “A,"’ Bayonne, N. J 











HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


2—Worth. hydraulic vert. triplex pumps, type N.Q. fig. 1845, ser. nos. 
1094902, 1234510, size 134 x 6, 23.4 GPM, water liquid; disch. pres. 
23002 PSIA, 125 RPM, disch. 11”, suction 2”, mounted on steel 
base for motr. drive, requires 40 fi motr, but no motr, new 1944, 
in splendid cond. Price on request. 


DALTON SUPPLY CO. 
2829 Cedar Street Philadelphia 34, Pa. 














“Our 36th Year” | 


GOOD 
USED MACHINERY 


1—6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, m.d. 

2—Ball & Jewell +2 Rotary Cutters; 1—z1; 1, with 3 h.p. motor. 

1—Farrel Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
#28 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59” x 78” shelves, complete. 

1—16” x 42” Rubber Mill, m.d. 

4—Bolling 18” x 18”, 5-opening Hydraulic Presses, 10” dia. ram. 

1—6’ x 24’ Vulcanizer quick opening door. 

1—Royle +4, 6” Extruder; 1—21, with chrome plated screw, m.d. 

1—Patterson S/S 110 gal. Vacuum Mixer, Sigma Blades. 

1—B.P. 20 gal. Jacketed Mixer, Double Sigma Blades. 





Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 





PHONE—WIRE—WRITE ® Send us your inquiries 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


13-16 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600 
Cable Address: Equipment N.Y. 


We Buy your Idle Equipment. Single items or complete plants. 








RUBBER MACHINERY 


Buys of the month..... 





MILLS HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
30 x 54” with 30” ram 
24 x 84 30 x 30” with 14” ram, 
22 x 60 2 openings 
22 x 48” (Heavy Duty) 24 x 30” with 15” ram, 
22 x 36” (Heavy Duty Farrel 2 openings 
Crackers) 24 x 24” with 18” ram 
18 x 45’ 24 x 24” with 12” ram 


20 x 20’ with 10” ram 


16 x 40” (several) 
Various small lab type presses. 


18 x 30” (several) 


16 x 30 WE ALSO FURNISH NEW 

16 x 24 ““ARMACO” PRESSES OF 

ion 3 THE FOLLOWING SIZES 

6 x 12” (Used Lab) a2. ote Boe 
6 x 12” (New Lab) 48 - 48 . 


Also larger sizes, all presses hav- 
ing large diameter rams 


CALENDERS BANBURY MIXERS 

24 x 66” three-roll Sizes No. 1, 9, (3 available), 11 
20 x 62” four-roll (2 available) 

18 x 54” three-roll (Complete Banbury rebuilding 


18 x 48” three-roll service available) 


16 x 40” three-roll exvayoes 
10 x 20” three-roll 2”, 3% 6”, 8”, 12°— 
6 x 12” three-roll (New Lab) hit with Giaar’ and drives. 


" * SPECIAL * * 


We have available ten 18 x 45” mills which we are offering at an 
attractive price for a limited time 





We are continually buying idle and surplus equipment. Submit 
a list of such equipment to us and we will make immediate 
arrangements to convert it to cash for you. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio 
Post Office Box 88 


HEmlock 9141 

















. RUBBER 
' HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 











Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Chicago, Ill., 





Los Angeles, Calif. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE —— FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4. N. J. 
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Bb, BJ b. $0.50 $0.51 
BV t S51 52 
( 58 .59 
es. cyt h 59 60 
Pp x X-100 } 1.00 
= tl t 2.35 4.05 
I kol I. P-2, -3 b 96 
8 i25 
PR-1 1.95 
e .\ 47 
FA fe 64 
ST } 1.c0 
k \ 
Type MI t 85 
MN h 70 
WI } 92 
6 70 
Tackifiers 
I ex re b 005 1225 
( Wax 70 } 18 19 
tog < hi O875 11 
Galex W-100 } 155 1925 
W-100D 1525 19 
pol H-100 85 1.00 
H-300 1 00 1 16 
tac 12 13 
I } 15 1S 
} 13 18S 
S h 1855 34 
} 185 25 
} 12 135 
i 07 185 
b $1 
It 2475 
b 1.00 1.16 
h 215 2725 
18 235 





Vulcanizing Agents 








Dibenzo G-M-F Ib. $2.585 
G-M-F ¢113 lb. 88 
G-M-F lb 2.585 
#117. lb 88 
Ko-Blend I. S lb 385 
Litharge, commercial lb 142 
Eagle, sublime lb 157 
National Lead lb. 147 
Magnesium oxide lb 31 
Red lead, commercial Ib 152 
Kagle » lb 167 
National Lead b 157 
Sulfasan R... lb 1.50 
Sulfur flour, comml 100 lbs 2.05 
Calco 100 lbs, ae 
Crystex ; lb 195 
Insoluble 60 lb 125 
Rubbermakers 100 hs leer A 
Stauffer Ib 021 

lov lb 2.50 

lb 3.50 

2 b 47 

b 51 
silicate t 147 
I i 162 
Na il Le f 147 
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Trade Opportunities 


Continued from page 386) 


Deutsche Schneekettenf 


abrik, 





rubhe 


Koelnstrasse, Bonn, Germany: steel and 
non-skid chains 
Fritz Friedmann, representing Metzeler-G:umim 
werke A.G., 131/33  Westendstrasse, Municl 
mechanical and — surgi 
foam mattresses. 
& Cie., 130 Rue de la Me 
nach (Ht-Rhin), France 
z for plaster casts 
B12 Nichi 





Laborat ’ ch 
Rouge, Mulhouse-Do 
idhesive plaster 1 

Gumminwarental 





1 Plaat, 
s. Germany 
















strasse, Koelr rubber 
the beach and irsery and = misce ‘ 
tems as raineapes, aprons, and rubber sponges 
Trade Lists Available 
The Comm al Intelligence Division recent 
published tl following trade lists, of whi 
mimeographed pies may be obtained by firt 
1 in the United States from this Divisic 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 
is $1 a list for each country. 





nautical Supply & E 
Finland; Greece; Japan: 
rters & pines 
rs & Dealers: 
& Equipment 
Honduras; Chile; 


Dealers: Phil 
Bolivia 

Importers & 
Colombia; 





cal Suppl 
British 
Haiti; Lebanon. 
Office Supply & Equipment Imperters & Dealers: 
Colombia. 
Sporting Goods, Toy & Pak 


Game Importers 


istan 





U. S. Imports, Exports and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Januar 1983 
Quantity Value 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 

















{ NUFACTURED, LBS 
( rubber 128 837 ,584 $31,296,490 
14,000 ,806 4,168,234 
k 173,097 155,276 
14,200 10,474 
896 , 700 672,168 
3,396,139 905 ,700 
1 061,600 59 ,258 
2,043,114 95 .431 
150 423,240 $37 .363 031 
4.411 $262,489 
1,376 1.052 
90 2,368 
330 704 
6.337 17,795 
12,486 13,240 
840 861 
14.160 4,112 
. 1.500 2 4%4 
Othe 91.081 11,927 
loys $6 562 
Hard rubber g 
Combs 16,548 1.650 
Drug - es 122 
Other 6 O41 
Rubber ting 
blanke } 233 4.408 
Rubber ar ; 
king 060 ) O34 
(, t t 
k 1,271 
M e t 305 
Bel 8 420 12,453 
Hose bing 4.545 
Glove 36 ESE 14,243 
Ate 
I ‘ 3.779 5.179 
Imstre = 31 3.049 
Heels and Soles b 5 11 
3] S25 1.453 
Othe 837 
Cissts 
f ¢ 24 
~ ri ibb 
s 20 933 
Other s ibber go 183,338 
Porras $626 920 
GRAND I ALS, Al 
R k IMPORIS $37,989 951 


January 


Quantity 


1953 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, LBS 
Chicle and chewing gum 
bases... 376 966 
Balata, gutta percha, et 2.648 
Synthetic rubbers 
GR-S type 656,218 
Putyl 96,522 
Neoprene 152,056 
Nitrile type 370,253 
Other 55 906 
Reclaimed rubber 1,939,390 
Scrap rubber ? 430,152 
TOTALS § .O80.111 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber cement..... gal 82,739 
And rubberized 
fabric sq. yd 188 530 
Rubberized clothing 
Footwear 
Roots and shoes. prs. 13,431 
Rubber-soled canvas 
shoes prs 15,472 
Heels... dos. pr 55.191 
Soles, soling, toplitt 
sinets Ib 904,321 
Gloves and 
mittens . dos, prs. 11,417 
Drug sundries 
Toys, balls, novelties 
Hard rubber goods 
3attery boxes. .... . 2 426 


Other electrical 

goods.,... lbs 
Other. 

Rubber tires and 


126.909 


casings 















Truck and bus ne 49 530 
Auto and motor 
evcle n 36 O41 
Aircraft ni 1.973 
Off-the-road no 10,176 
Farm tractor ne ) O87 
Implement mn 4.569 
Other ) 8 900 
Inner tubes 
Auto n 14,979 
Truck and bus n 30.792 
Aircraft n 1,110 
Other ni 41.548 
Solid tires 
( indus- 
n 5 647 
Tire material 
( k lb OR® 209 
ee lbs 301 800 
cept medical 
al iction Be |) 30 591 
Tiling and flooring .1b 164,307 
Mats and matting. ./b 320,257 


$169,721 
6,837 
173,475 
23.213 
887.741 
193 ,022 
41,248 
173,652 
62,177 
$1,731,086 
$157,745 
186,060 
100 ,828 
40 333 
27,792 
62,815 
226,735 
1% 401 
187 957 
38 94 
42 665 
96 698 
24,670 
) »,842, 719 
467 .625 
121,919 
1,255,593 
114,818 
37 107 
34,711 
36 036 
149 623 
7.336 
60,416 
69 ,232 
94 565 
231,63 
25.978 
$4 968 
96,776 


January, 1953 


Quantity Value 


Belting 
v 


type b 78,032 109 ,897 
Transmissiot 
"-type ibs 122,885 239,781 
Flat belts lhs, 54,770 83,909 
Conveyor anc 
elevator lh 219 869 212,861 
Othe lh & 046 8.170 
Hose 
Molded an 
braided il 245 306 204,545 
Wrapped and 
hand built lhs, 181,698 193,714 
Other hose and 
tubing lhs 88 537 102 ,953 
Packing 
Sheet type lb 52,202 32,411 
Other "b 126,221 169 ,32 
Thread 
Bare lhs 14,809 32 O14 
Textile covered. 1b 16,192 50,021 
Compounded rubber for 
further manutacture.lhs 1185: 730 311,079 
Other rubber manutac 
tures 649 411 
Porras $9 032,761 
GRAND TotaLs, ALI 


RUBBER EXPORTS $10,763 847 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, LBS 
Crude rubber 1,182,276 $375 ,O5 
Synthetic rubber 
GR-S type 12,227 4,402 
TOTALS 1,194,503 $379 454 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber toys, balls, novel 
ties $575 
Drug sundries 548 
Packing, except sheet 
type ih 10 109 
Other natural and syn 
thetic rubber manuta: 
tures 240 
Porars $1.47 
GRAND ToTaLs, .\ 
RUBBER REEXPORIS $380 926 
SOURCH Bure u the Census, United Stat 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 


“MacilIN 





Have You OrperRED Your Copy of 
ery d Equipment for Rubber and Plastics,’ 
\ This is a Must for your personal 





inpiA RUBBER WORLD 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


C ontiited 








& N.Y 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued 


rWO NEW MODERN HIGH PRODUCTION 3 RUBBER EN 
x machines built for export, but cancelled because of import licens 
l ns. Available for immediate delivery. No drive. Address 
f InpiA RupeerR Wort 
FOR SALE: 3-ROLL CALENDER WITH 40-INCH ROLLS. ALSO 
t platen hydraulic press with self-contained pumping unit, 24 } 
Address Box N 1323, care of IND RupBER WorLbD 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
WANTED RUBBER MACHINERY INCLUDING BANBI 
xers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, Rubber Rolls & Mixers 
rs, Grinders & Cutters, [ly the Equipment, Rotar ind \ ! 
lf Dryers, Injecti Molding M ines, Will nsider a now-operatit 
ut | Wi plant P () 3 X ] Ji, ( ircn street tase New \ 
WANTED: RUBBER MILLS, CALENDERS, MIXERS, BAN 
iry Mixers, Extruders, Grinders, Cutters, Hydraulic Presses. Injection 
lding Machines. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO... IN¢ 
k Row, New York 38, N. ¥ BAre y 7-U600 















USED MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


'—Banbury | Mixer with 50 HP Motor 

1—Stewart Bolling 2-roll Lab. Mill 6” x 12 

(—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill 10x24” 

2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18x50” 

!—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill 14” x 30” 

i—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12° with quick opening door 

i—Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel =0 Rotary Cutter with Motor. 

i—Paul 0. Abbe =2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings 

i—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel =2 Extruder. 

!—Sprout Waldron Attrition Mill, Type 36 with 2 — 75 HP Motors. 
WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, vul- 
canizers ete. and also complete plants 














R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION,N.J. 
UNIONVILLE-2-4900 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 WINDSOR ST. ; HARTFORD, CONN. 

Akron yey Seeing New York 











INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 9 “*N0usKY 





Economical N E W Efficient 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








SINCE 1880 RUBBER & PLASTIC 














HOWE MACHINERY €0O.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 











e ORESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 


SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 





RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. MERS. 








BRATEX Rubber Holland 


3 STANDARD QUALITIES. 20 and 40 inch widths. 
100 and 250 yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
Samples on request. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 














“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 


Events in the History of Rubber 


—50c per Copy— 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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Custom 
Mixing RUS BER - PLASTICS 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





Peguanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAL ES ORCAS TATION LOOKING FOR LINES OF SMALL 


assured. Lines must 





rcturers. Complete ie rege ! 
meri MSS! basis. State full detail Adds ess Box No 
f Inpra Ri BBFR Ww IRLD 


TT 








RUBBER PLANT WANTED 


That is equipped to make molded color stocks, also black. 
Must have one 42” press and smaller ones. Can furnish 
year-round volume. Prefer plant located in Akron or 
Chicago district. Reply in detail. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1308, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











$4,000,000,000. 


RAW MATERIAL (PIGMENT) DEPOSIT 


Exclusive Contract is available on entire deposit. It is a 
unique raw material (pigment) a natural high grade 
industrial filler, used in manufacture of rubber, plastics, 
paint, polishes, face powder, and hundreds of articles 
in which a filler is a part. Material uniqueness, nothing 
added, simple process, produces wide range of colors, 
extends use range. Qualification requirements, $500,000. 
working capital. You retain this money for use as needed 
to process and market the material. Qualified. Investi- 
gate. Write: 


C. G. Nitz, 212 N. 64th St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


CUSTOM MIXING 


Surplus capacity available to customers’ specifications on 
No. 3A Banbury Type Machine. We are manufacturers of 
Molded, Lathe Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods 
and have surplus mixing capacity. 


MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 








To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 














MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 














Plastic Synthetics 


Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: Calendering, Mixing, Grinding & 
Pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Elm City Rubber Co. P. O. Box 1864 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 


Rubber 











TO HAVE YOUR COPY OF INDIA RUBBER WORLD ON YOUR DESK 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


FOUNDED 1889 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 


Subscription Postpaid 
United States and Mexico $5.00 
Canada 6.00 
All Other Countries 7.00 
Single Copy, 50 Cents in U. S. 

60 Cents Elsewhere 


The World’s Rubber Progress 
Every Month 


WHEN NEEDED 


FILL IN AND MAIL WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 





Name 


to the INDIA RUBBER WORLD, beginning with the 


Firm 


1953 


for which enter subscription 


Street 


City 


number. 
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. pertormance 


The current or future delivery performance of high 
quality channel black by the Sid Richardson Carbon 


Co. is not subject to varying or diverted supplies of 





natural gas. 


Even with the eventual shortages of channel blacks 

caused by the diversion of gas away from plants to | 
pipe lines you can depend on the Sid Richardson 
Carbon Co. for a continuing and future supply of top- 
quality, uniform, economical-to-use TEXAS “‘E’’ and 
TEXAS “’“M” channel blacks. Our own complete fa- 
cilities, the world’s largest black plant, and our own 


nearby resources assure your needs. 


(TEXAS: | 
Sid Richa cdson 


C A R B ON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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e NEW YORK CITY 
53 East 34th St. 
Murray Hill 5-8388 


e AKRON, OHIO 
790 E. Tallmadge 
HEmlock 4124 


e BOSTON, MASS. 
738 Statler Bldg. 
Liberty 2-2717 


e E. ST. LOUIS, ILA 
14th & Converse 
BRidge 5326 


e A. SCHULMAN INC., LTD. 
Ibex House Minories 
LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND © 
Telephone: Royal 4989 


e A. SCHULMAN (USA) GmbH 
Bolco Building * Hinuberstrasse 18 
HANOVER, GERMANY 
Telephone: 21551 





LINERETTE PLIES UP PROFITS 


Linerette separating paper plied up with frictioned stock before 
being cut in the clicking operation, saves time and money. Since 
1925 Linerette, the specially processed separating paper, has 
been used with steadily increasing acceptance. It assures clean, 
fast separation without adhesion and contains no oil or wax. 
Here is how Linerette can help you: 
Preserves tack. 
Protects lightweight stock in shipment—no fabric needed. 
Keeps stock free of cloth marks or impressions. 
Clippings may be mixed with scrap and worked away 
when used in die-cutting operations. 
Where cleanliness is essential, Linerette is a low cost lining 
for trays and containers. 
Stocks can be calender-fed into it. 
Used with most types of lightweight stocks in sheets or strips. 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 


Linerette is available in any widthup to and including 54/ in rolls 
of 9”, 11%”, 13” and 15” diameters, on cores of 3” i.d. The 
yield is approximately six square yards to the pound. A 9” 
roll contains 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter about 1150 
linear yards. Ask for a sample today, just specify desired width. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. ¢ Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


MADE BY 
THE MANUFACTURERS 
or CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 








